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MUSIC  IN  THE  WORK  OF  CALVIN.* 

I have  been  brought  before  you  this  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  by  circumstances  at  once  encouraging  and  intimi- 
dating,— odd  and  yet  logical, — such  as  would  suggest  a 
long  introduction.  The  response  which  I bring  you  to  lec- 
tures delivered,  respectively,  four  months  ago  and  one 
month  ago,  was  in  point  of  fact  worked  out  and  prepared 
at  least  eighteen  months  ago.  I can  do  little  more,  at  best, 
than  adjust  it  to  the  situation. 

Yet,  in  view  of  the  length  of  our  road  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time  at  our  disposal,  I feel  bound  to  sacrifice  all  retro- 
spective or  personal  explanations.  I shall  not  even  try  to 
take  advantage  of  that  fellow-citizenship  with  you  in  heart, 
if  not  in  blood,  to  which  more  and  more  frequent  and 
pleasant  visits  to  you,  and  friendships  among  you  every 
year  growing  older  and  more  numerous,  seem  to  give  me  a 

* [An  Address  delivered  by  Professor  fimile  Doumergue,  now  Dean 
of  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty  of  Montauban,  in  the  “Salle  de 
la  Reformation”,  at  Geneva,  in  April,  1902.  The  allusions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Address  are  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  there  had 
shortly  before  been  delivered  at  Geneva,  by  MM.  Brunetiere  and 
Miinz,  similar  but  sharply  critical  Addresses  on  phases  of  Calvin’s  work. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  harsh  judgments  of  these 
lecturers  were  rapidly  modified,  and  in  the  opening  words  of  a second 
Address  delivered  shortly  afterwards,  Professor  Doumergue  was  able 
to  advert  gracefully  to  their  change  of  heart. — Translator.] 
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claim.  I shall  set  aside  the  classical  and  useful  captatio 
benevolentia  altogether  and  confine  myself  to  four  prelim- 
inary remarks,  which  I shall  make  as  brief  as  possible. 

First  of  all  I make  my  compliments  to  M.  Brunetiere 
and  I congratulate  him  on  having  impressed  on  the  discus- 
sion a character  so  grave,  elevated  and  altogether  urbane. 
His  example  has  been  followed  by  M.  Mtinz,  and  I shall 
endeavor  to  imitate  it  in  my  turn. 

Then,  I thank  the  innumerable  adversaries  of  Calvin  for 
having  made  Calvinism  such  a living  question,  for  having 
recovered  for  our  Reformer  something  which  almost  looks 
like  popularity.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen  for  cen- 
turies. 

Next,  I felicitate  myself  that,  by  a mysterious  sort  of 
preestablished  harmony,  leading  to  identical  conclusions 
from  opposite  points  of  view,  assailants  and  defenders  have 
found  ourselves  at  one  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  intellectnalism  of  Calvin.  The  eminent  critics 
who  have  addressed  you — as  well  as  others — have  thought 
that,  this  point  being  universally  reputed  the  weakest,  it 
would  be  by  it  that  it  would  be  easiest  to  attack  the  whole 
system : just  as  I have  thought  that,  this  point  being  univer- 
sally reputed  the  weakest,  if  I could  show  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  all  attacks,  it  would  be  precisely  by 
it  that  it  would  be  easiest  to  defend  the  whole  system. 

Finally,  very  respected  hearers,  I take  the  liberty  to  say 
to  you  frankly  that  my  lively  desire  is  to  interest  you;  but 
that  my  more  lively  desire  still  is  to  convince  you.  Now,  in 
history  there  is  no  true  proof  except  authentic  documents. 
I am  going  to  bring  them  to  you : texts,  songs,  pictures. 
Possibly  these  documents  will  seem  to  you  sometimes  too 
numerous,  and  even  a little  wearisome.  But  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  in  a question  so  eminently  Protestant,  I ought  to 
follow  the  Protestant  method ; which  consists  in  placing  the 
auditors  in  a position  to  decide  for  themselves, — against 
error,  for  the  truth. 

I shall  commence  by  reading  to  you  the  very  terms  in 
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which  there  has  been  brought  against  our  Reformer  the 
general  accusation  of  anti-artistic  intellectualism. 

The  honorable  member  of  the  Institute,  a most  competent 
critic,  no  doubt,  in  artistic  matters,  and  the  last  you  have 
heard  speak  on  art  and  Protestantism,  M.  Miinz,  in  his  arti- 
cles in  the  Revue  des  Revues  of  two  years  ago,  after  having 
gladly  made  an  exception  of  Luther,  has  brought  his  crit- 
icisms to  bear  on  “the  haughty  and  cruel  Calvin”,  on  “the 
most  fanatical  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation”,  on  “the 
most  implacable  of  iconophobes”,  who  “at  one  blow  lias 
withered  both  heart  and  soul”.  “Where  and  when  do  we  see 
the  author  of  the  Institutes  manifesting  the  least  interest  in 
any  branch  of  art  whatever?” 

M.  Miinz  is  a Protestant.  He  is  not,  however,  a pastor. 
Now,  a pastor,  M.  Douen,  writes:  “The  Pope  of  Geneva, 
that  dry  and  hard  spirit,  Calvin,  lacked  the  warmth  of  heart 
which  makes  Luther  so  loveable.  . . . His  theology 

without  bowels  . . . is  the  foe  of  all  pleasure  and  of  all 

distraction,  even  of  the  arts  and  of  music.  . . . Calvin 

is  the  type  of  authoritative  dogmatism,  anti-liberal,  anti- 
artistic,  anti-human,  and  anti-Christian.” 

If  a Protestant  layman  and  a Protestant  pastor  speak  thus, 
the  language  on  Geneva  of  a free-thinker  like  Voltaire 
should  no  longer  astonish  us : 

Ah,  noble  city,  rich  and  proud  and  shrewd, 

Where  men  can  reckon,  but  can  never  smile, 

You  take  your  pleasure  in  Genevan  psalms, 

The  ancient  concerts  of  the  goody  king,— 

In  faith  that  God  delights  in  wretched  verse. 

By  preachers  of  the  dull  and  deadly  sort 
Is  sadness  stamped  upon  the  brows  of  all. 

And  we  shall  be,  if  possible,  still  less  astonished  to  hear 
Father  Maimbourg  repeat:  “Calvinism  is  a skeleton  of 
religion  . . . having  no  life,  no  unction.  . . . Calvin 

made  a religion  utterly  dry  and  conformed  to  his  own  tem- 
perament.” 
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Jesuits,  Voltaireians,  Protestants,  even  pastors,  are  all  in 
accord : there  is  only  one  opinion,  it  is  an  axiom. 

An  axiom,  or  a legend?  To  reach  a decision,  let  us  ask 
to-day,  first,  what  Calvin  thought  of  art  in  general  and  of 
music  in  particular ; then  what  Calvin  did  for  music. 

I. 

What  did  Calvin  think  of  art  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  to  suppose  that  he  gave  it  no  thought  at 
all — this  absence  of  artistic  preoccupation  could  find  at 
least  excuses. 

I call  the  first  of  them,  the  evil  of  the  times.  Calvinism 
has  sadness  stamped  on  its  brow.  Its  visage  is  pale.  Some- 
times all  its  being  is  tense  with  an  inexpressibly  heavy  strain. 
It  is  even  draped  in  weeds.  It  is  all  true.  Calvinism 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  poor  woman,  mother  of  the  gay 
Villon,  who  kneels  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  and  bright 
colours  of  a vaulted  and  brilliantly  lighted  chapel,  and  in 
her  comfortable  ignorance,  addresses  her  prayers  to  the  “ex- 
alted goddess”.  It  is  nevertheless  the  religion  of  a poor 
woman, — but  the  mother  of  the  pastor  Le  Clerc,  who,  pres- 
ent at  the  torture  of  her  son,  at  the  moment  when  the  red- 
hot  iron  scorched  his  brow,  cried  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
Biblical  faith,  “Hail  to  Jesus  and  His  standard-bearers!” 
Calvinism  is  a religion  of  martyrs.  And  these  Calvinists, 
able  to  meet,  between  two  massacres,  only  in  the  forest  or 
the  desert,  are  asked  why  they  have  not  ornamented  their 
sanctuaries  with  statues  and  pictures,  why  they  have  not 
built  Romanesque  or  Gothic  Cathedrals! — I certainly  feel 
the  right  to  respond  with  the  Dutch  Calvinist,  Dr.  Abraham 
Kuyper,  alluding  to  the  death  of  Goudimel  at  Lyons  on  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew : “The  wood  is  reproached  for 
its  silence,  when  they  have  killed  the  nightingale.” 

There  is,  however,  a second  excuse  of  a different  nature.  I 
mean  the  inevitableness  of  reaction — not  only  from  the  abuse 
of  ecclesiastical  painting  and  sculpture,  but  from  the  abuse, 
less  known  but  perhaps  even  more  scandalous,  of  music. 
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Examples.  While  one  portion  of  the  choristers  intoned 
a Sanctus  or  an  Incarnatus,  others,  accompanied  by  the 
crowd,  sang  words  like  these : Robin  loves  me,  Love  presses 
me  too  hard.  And  in  the  Vatican,  the  choir-leader  would 
speak  to  the  Holy  Father  of  the  Magnificat,  “Margot,  in  a 
garden”,  or  of  the  Mass,  “O  Venus,  the  beautiful”. 

Moreover,  the  very  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  suf- 
ficiently attest  these  aberrations,  in  the  attempt  to  correct 
them, — but  without  success,  as  the  historians  most  favorable 
to  that  great  assembly,  recognize.  The  exertions  of  Palestrina 
against  “the  lascivious  and  impure  music”  (these  are  the 
expressions  of  the  Fathers)  were  powerless.  And  how 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  the  Papacy  itself  con- 
tinued to  provide  certain  voices  for  its  choir  by  the  com- 
mission of  a special  and  here  unnamable  crime? 

A very  significant  proof  of  the  persistence  of  these 
strange  musical  manners  is  found  in  a Collection  of  Spir- 
itual Songs,  taught  by  the  royal  missionaries  to  the  con- 
verts of  the  diocese  of  Alais,  in  1735,  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Reformation.  The  booklet  has  no  music,  but  in  its 
place  there  are  given  in  each  instance  such  indications  as 
these.  At  Songs  V,  VI,  VII,  the  Pater,  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
Credo:  “to  the  air  of  Birenne,  my  love.”  At  Song  XI,  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ:  “to  the  air  of  Follies  of  Spain.” 
At  Song  XVI,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin : “to  the  air  of 
Take  my  Phyllis,  take  thy  Glass.”  At  Song  XXVIII, 
Paridise : “to  the  air  of  Charming  Gabrielle.”  At  Song 
XLV,  Sentiments  of  a Converted  Sinner:  “to  the  air  of 
Let  us  follow,  follow  Love.”  At  Song  LI,  sentiments  of  a 
heart  which  finds  nothing  but  God  to  love:  “to  the  air  of 
Big  Gosier  said  to  Gregory.” 

Was  it  not,  indeed,  in  the  full  light  of  Louis  XIV’s 
century,  in  1670,  that  Colletet  composed  “to  airs  often 
immodest”  (these  are  his  own  expressions)  Nowels  like 
this : 
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“There  was  not  great  nor  small 
Who  did  not  bring  his  all, 

Who  did  not,  not,  not, 

Who  did  not  give,  give, 

And  offer  alway 
All  he  could  pay.” 

These  Nowels  were  reprinted  throughout  two  centuries; 
even  in  1874. 

Assuredly,  if  Calvin  had  had  the  same  feeling  as  many  of 
the  members  (and  those  certainly  not  the  least  clear-sighted) 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had  believed  there  was  only 
one  way  to  extirpate  such  abuses, — absolutely  to  proscribe 
modern  music,  to  wit, — what  reproach  could  be  brought 
against  him  even — or  particularly^ — by  the  Catholics? 

I have  pointed  out  these  possible  excuses,  gentlemen,  that 
you  may  feel  more  strongly  the  merit  of  Calvin  in  rendering 
them  needless. 

In  his  Institutes  and  in  his  Commentaries  Calvin  sets 
before  us  what  is  in  effect  a very  original  and  very  beautiful 
theory  of  art.  This  is  it:  Art  is  the  gift  of  God’s  Common 
Grace  to  man. 

Common  Grace ! So  much  has  been  said  of  special  grace 
(that  which  is  the  result  of  predestination),  that  the  theo- 
logians themselves  have  ended  by  ignoring  common  grace, 
which  nevertheless  is  not  less  real,  and  the  role  of  which  is 
not  less  considerable.  In  effect,  it  is  by  this  common  grace 
that  God  dispenses  “the  excellent  gifts  of  His  Spirit  to  all 
the  human  race”,1  and  “casts  some  rays  of  His  light  even 
upon  unbelievers”.  Even  the  most  accursed,  the  sons  of 
Cain,  are  not  deprived  of  this  common  grace,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  distributes  to  all  “some  gifts  and  graces”,  “graces 
which  are  to  be  highly  prized”,  which  enrich  the  pagans 
“liberally  with  excellent  graces”,  “evident  testimonies  of  the 
goodness  of  God”,  even  with  “the  admirable  light  of  truth” 

1 Opera  Calvini  (Brunswick  ed.),  xxiii,  pp.  99,  100:  Commentarius 
in  Genesin,  ch.  vi,  vers.  20. 
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the  brilliancy  of  which  astonishes.2  Briefly,  it  is  this  com- 
mon grace,  distinct  from  special  grace,  which  is  the  basis 
of  civil  society — distinct  in  its  turn,  and  for  this  reason, 
from  religious  society — with  its  science,  its  industry,  its 
philosophy,  and  its  politics. 

Theologians  and  historians,  it  has  been  said,  have  under- 
taken simply  to  amputate  from  Calvinism  this  common 
grace.  And  there  certainly  is  no  room  for  astonishment 
that,  after  two  or  three  such  amputations,  nothing  will  re- 
main in  the  sight  of  the  public  but  a mutilated  body,  hideous 
and  very  repellent.  Only,  this  is  no  longer  Calvinism. 

Very  well,  gentlemen,  among  the  gifts  of  this  common 
grace  are  the  arts  which  are  “instilled  by  God  into  our  un- 
derstandings”, and  which  make  us  “contemplate  the  good- 
ness of  God”.  “God  is  the  sole  author  and  master  of  all 
these  arts.”3  “All  arts  proceed  from  God,  and  ought  to  be 
held  as  divine  inventions.”4 

The  objection  is  made,  it  is  true,  that  by  this  word  “arts” 
Calvin  means  only  the  liberal  arts  and  the  mechanical  arts. 
But  this  is  inexact.  Calvin  does  not  exclude  from  the 
number  of  arts  the  arts  properly  so-called,  those  which 
serve  not  only  “common  use”  or  “commodity”,  but  simple 
pleasure.  The  declaration  is  formal : “Because  the  inven- 
tion of  the  harp  and  other  musical  instruments  serves 
rather  for  pleasure  and  delight  than  necessity,  it  is  not 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  altogether  superfluous  and 
still  less  does  it  deserve  to  be  condemned.”5 

You  have  fully  understood,  gentlemen?  Calvin  does  not 
condemn  either  pleasure  or  delight : he  even  declares  that 
pleasure  and  delight  are  not  superfluous  things.  All  that 
he  condemns  is  “the  pleasure  which  is  not  united  with  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  common  needs  of  human  society”. 

2 Opera  Calvini,  iii,  pp.  315,  316:  Institution  Chretienne,  II.  ii.  15. 

3 Opp.  Calv.  xxxvi,  p.  483 : Commentarius  in  Isaiam  prophetam, 
xxviii.  29. 

4 Opp.  Calv.  xxv,  p.  58:  Commentarius  in  quinque  libros  Mosis, 
Exodus,  xxxi.  2. 

5 Opp.  Calv.  xxiii,  p.  100:  Com.  in  Gen.  iv.  20. 
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But  there  is  no  Christian  socialist  who  would  disavow  such 
a restriction;  and  all  other  artistic  pleasure  is  legitimate. 

From  art  in  general  let  us  pass  at  once  to  music,  and  let 
us  take  into  our  hands  the  famous  preface  to  the  Psalter. 

“In  truth,  we  know  by  experience  [by  experience  and  not 
by  theory]  that  singing  has  great  force  and  power  to  move 
and  influence  the  heart  of  men  to  invoke  and  praise  God 
with  more  vehement  and  ardent  zeal.  . . . Among  other 
things  adapted  for  men’s  recreation  and  for  giving  them 
pleasure  [artistic  pleasure  again],  music  is  either  the  fore- 
most, or  one  of  the  principal;  and  we  must  esteem  it  a gift 
of  God  designed  for  that  purpose.  . . . There  is 

scarcely  anything  in  this  world  which  can  more  turn  or 
bend  hither  and  thither  the  ways  of  men.  . . . And  in 

fact  we  know  by  experience  [the  facts  of  experience  again] 
that  music  has  a secret  and  almost  incredible  power  to  move 
hearts  [still,  the  heart],  . . . When  melody  goes  with 

it,  every  bad  word  penetrates  much  more  deeply  into  the 
heart  . . . just  as  a funnel  conveys  the  wine  into  the 

depths  of  the  decanter,  so  venom  and  corruption  are  distilled 
into  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart  by  melody. ”6 

The  heart  again,  and  always  the  heart!  And  in  the 
dogmatic  pages  of  the  Institutes,  the  heart  reappears,  we 
must  remark,  with  a frequency  more  and  more  singular. 
The  word,  it  is  said,  and  song  are  good  on  one  condition, — 
“that  they  follow  the  sentiment  of  the  heart”, — “that  they 
come  from  the  sentiment  and  the  depths  of  the  heart”. 
Then, — “Singing  is  a good  means  of  inciting  and  influencing 
the  heart”.7  But  “the  tongue  without  the  heart  is  very 
displeasing  to  God”. 

How  could  M.  Douen  speak  of  a theology  without  bow- 
els ? How  could  M.  Miinz  ask : “Where  and  when  do  we 
see  the  author  of  the  Institutes  manifesting  the  least  interest 

* Opp.  Calv.  vi,  p.  120:  La  forme  des  prieres  et  chantes  ecclesias- 
tiques:  Epistre  au  lecteur. 

'Opp.  Calv.  iv,  pp.  418-421:  Institution  chretienne,  III.  xx.  31,32, 33. 
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in  any  branch  of  art  whatever?”  How  could  M.  Brunetiere 
contend : “Horror  of  art  is  and  will  remain  one  of  the 
essential  traits  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  in  general, 
and  of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation  in  particular”?  I can- 
not tell.  And  in  place  of  seeking  curiously  to  unravel  it,  I 
propose  to  you,  as  a transition  between  what  Calvin  says 
and  what  Calvin  did,  simply  to  listen  to  the  music  of  Bour- 
geois for  the  Thirty-eighth  Psalm.  . . . 

II. 

What  did  Calvin  do  for  art? 

Calvin  made  the  Psalter. 

Before  Calvin,  the  French  Reformation  had  no  ecclesias- 
tical singing.  The  idea  of  the  Psalter  dates  from  1537,  and 
from  the  memorial  which  Calvin,  with  Farel,  presented  to 
the  Council  of  Geneva.  Finding  that  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  were  “so  cold  that  it  ought  to  turn  to  great  shame 
and  confusion”,  he  asked  that  the  Psalms  might  be  sung, 
that  the  hearts  of  all  might  be  moved  and  incited” . 

Troubles — exile — paralyzed  the  activity  of  the  Reform- 
ers. But  scarcely  was  Calvin  established  at  Strasburg  than 
he  set  himself  to  carry  out  his  programme.  Arrived  in 
September,  he  announces  to  a friend,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, that  he  is  about  to  send  the  Psalter  to  the  press. 

Whence  did  he  obtain  the  words?  He  became  a poet; 
and,  finding  in  manuscripts  more  or  less  correct,  a dozen 
Psalms  translated  by  Clement  Marot,  he  availed  himself 
of  them. 

Whence  did  he  obtain  the  music?  Struck  by  the  beauty 
of  certain  Strasburg  melodies,  which,  he  said,  “pleased 
him  very  much”,  he  availed  himself  of  them  also. 

And  this  was  the  first  Psalter,  the  Psalter  of  1539,  the 
single  remaining  copy  of  which,  that  is  known,  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  library  at  Munich. 

For  the  further  translation  of  the  words,  Calvin  adopted, 
as  they  appeared,  the  Psalms  of  Marot,  whom  he  was 
accused  of  having  “Calvinized”  at  Ferrara.  Then  Theodore 
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Beza  finished  the  work  of  Marot,  and  Calvin,  as  impatient 
in  1551  as  thirteen  years  before,  in  1538,  sent  on  the  trans- 
lations of  his  friend,  one  by  one,  “by  the  first  courier”,  as  he 
specifies.® 

And,  finally,  for  the  further  composition  of  the  melodies  ? 
Ah,  here  we  find  a legend  in  possession,  even  in  the  most 
scientific  Protestant  books.  According  to  it,  the  composer 
Bourgeois  had  to  flee  to  Paris  (but  this  erroneous;  he 
withdrew  to  Lyons),  to  escape  the  bickerings  of  Calvin 
(this,  too,  is  erroneous;  he  left  because  the  Council  refused 
to  increase  his  insufficient  salary),  because  Calvin  was 
furious  at  Bourgeois  for  setting  the  Psalms  in  four  parts 
(which  also  is  erroneous,  since,  shortly  afterwards,  it  was 
Calvin  himself  who  requested  the  Council  for  an  authoriza- 
tion for  Bourgeois  to  publish  a new  work).  To  execute 
justice  on  this  legend  and  to  illustrate  the  relations  of 
Calvin  and  Bourgeois,  only  one  word  is  needed,  a little  word 
which  I have  found  in  the  old  records  of  your  archives, — 
yellow,  dust-covered,  hard  to  read,  but  often  so  eloquent, 
so  vivid. 

Bourgeois  had  displeased  the  Council,  who  were  unjustly 
incensed  with  him,  and  condemned  him  to  prison.  The 
Minutes  note  the  decision,  and  then,  at  the  same  meeting, 
the  same  Minutes  begin,  a half-page  further  on,  another 
paragraph : “Afterwards  Master  Calvin  came  in.”  After- 
wards! Now,  this  is  what  this  little  word  means.  At  once 
upon  the  Council’s  making  its  strange  decision,  one  of  the 
councillers,  no  doubt  a friend  of  Calvin’s,  knowing  his  senti- 
ments toward  Bourgeois,  left  the  court-room  and  ran  to  the 
Rue  des  Chanoines.  He  explained  the  situation  in  two 
words.  Calvin,  who  was  dictating  a letter  or  some  com- 
mentary, stopped  in  the  middle  of  a sentence : his  memory 
was  sure  to  take  it  up  again  and  complete  it  an  hour  or  two 
later.  In  haste  he  put  on  his  coat,  seized  his  square  cap, 
and  in  a few  seconds  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  At  once  he 
had  himself  announced  to  the  Council.  At  once  he  entered : 
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“Afterwards  Master  Calvin  came  in.”  And  it  was  he  who 
explained  that  Bourgeois  was  not  in  fault.  His  interrup- 
tion, however,  only  partly  calmned  the  Council.  Bourgeois 
remained  in  prison  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  he  was  set 
at  liberty  the  Council  made  “gracious  remonstrances”  . . . 
to  Calvin  himself. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand,  from  this,  how,  in  spite  of 
Calvin’s  protection,  Bourgeois  left  Geneva.  But  the  Psalter 
was  finished,  the  complete  Psalter,  that  of  1562,  the  year 
of  the  massacre  of  Vassy;  and  here  is  Psalm  65,  translated 
by  Theodore  Beza,  with  the  melody  of  Bourgeois  and  the 
harmony  of  Goudimel.  . . . 

Here,  gentlemen,  my  imagination  reverts  to  that  first, 
thin,  volume  of  1539,  lying  there  isolated,  exiled,  in  the 
Bavarian  library,  and  I am  filled  with  an  inexpressible  re- 
spect. I think  of  the  little  grain  of  mustard  seed  trans- 
formed into  the  immense  tree,  to  the  branches  of  which, 
growing  ever  stronger,  the  birds  from  every  quarter  of 
heaven  gather  to  rest  and  sing.  I think  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  alone,  old,  wasted,  against  all  human  prevision 
become  the  father  of  a people  as  the  stars  of  the  heavens 
for  number.  Growth,  multiplication,  veritably  prodigious! 
It  was  from  the  Psalter  of  1539  that,  little  by  little,  the 
Psalter  of  1562  grew.  The  same  year  of  its  publication  saw 
twenty-five  editions  of  it  issued.  In  four  years  sixty-two 
editions  followed.  The  bibliographers  tell  us  of  fourteen 
hundred  editions,  and  translations  multiplied  themselves  as 
marvelously  as  editions.  The  Calvinistic  Psalter  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
Rhaeto-Romanic,  Ladin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugese,  Gas- 
con, Bearnais,  Malay,  Tamil,  Sessouto,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Sclavonian,  Zend.  In  less  than  two  centuries  there  were 
issued  in  Holland  alone  more  than  thirty  editions,  and  Ger- 
many, the  land  of  the  admirable  choral,  jealous  of  what  it 
calls  “the  siren  of  Calvinism”,  rivalled  Holland. 

The  siren  of  Calvinism ! This  expresses  the  opinion  of 
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enemies,  systematic  insulters  like  Florimond  de  Raemond. 
“Nothing”,  says  he,  “has  so  opened  the  way  to  the  novelties 
of  these  new  religions.  . . . The  new  singing,  sweet  and 
insinuating,  of  these  rhymed  Psalms  has  been  the  chain  and 
cordage  ...  by  which  they  have  drawn  souls.” 

The  siren  of  Calvinism!  Above  all,  this  expresses  the 
opinion  of  friends — friends  as  little  sentimental  as  a pro- 
fessor, a professor  of  theology,  and  even  of  the  theology  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Moses  Amyraud.  “From  the  ming- 
ling of  so  many  voices”,  he  writes,  “there  is  formed,  I do 
not  know  what  harmony,  the  sound  of  which  has  sometimes 
been  enough  to  ravish  passers-by — so  melodious  is  the  sound 
of  this  singing  and  so  adapted  is  it  to  rouse  in  the  mind 
extraordinary  emotions.  For  ourselves,  we  may  certainly 
speak  of  what  we  have  experienced  from  it.  There  are 
times  when  the  several  words,  animated  in  this  manner,  have 
almost  drawn  our  souls  out  of  themselves.  In  such  sort  that 
I do  not  believe  there  can  be  on  earth  a more  beautiful  image 
of  what  we  hope  for  some  day  in  Paradise.” 

In  very  truth,  gentlemen,  what  book,  except  the  Bible, 
has  received  such  honor?  And  what  imagination  can  pic- 
ture the  millions  and  millions  of  souls,  of  all  countries  and 
tongues,  who  have  found  consolation,  joy,  strength,  heroism 
in  these  marvellous  songs, — from  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva 
and  France  to  those  Calvinists  of  Scotland  who  sang  them 
to  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
those  Calvinists  of  Holland  who  sang  them  to  the  terrible 
onset  of  the  old  Spanish  troopers,  and  those  Calvinists  of 
England  who  sang  them  on  the  ships  sailing  out  to  Amer- 
ica,— down  to  those  Calvinists  who  are  singing  them  still 
down  in  the  south  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  or  in  the  passes  of  the  Drakenberg? 

This  is  the  Psalter  which  Calvin  made,  the  Calvinistic 
Psalter. 

III. 

Here,  gentlemen,  let  us  stop  and  listen.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  Psalm,  not  slow,  dragging  and  lagging,  monotonous. 
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cold,  wearisome,  stupid  and  stupifying, — not  to  the  Psalm 
which,  little  by  little,  like  a wornout  piece  of  furniture, 
decrepit,  displeasing,  unsuited  to  our  modern  parlors,  we 
have  clipped,  restored,  mended,  abridged  and  finally  cast 
out  of  our  apartments,  and  our  books  of  songs,  to  relegate 
to  some  lumber-room, — but  to  the  Psalm,  true,  vital,  young, 
and  strong,  sung  as  a word  which  has  a meaning,  which 
expresses  a deep  and  lively  sentiment,  which  bursts  from  a 
heart  vibrant  with  ardor,  with  assurance,  with  hope,  with 
joy,  with  enthusiasm,  ...  in  short,  let  us  listen  to  the 
true  Psalm  of  Calvin. 

Here  we  are,  gentlemen,  on  a fine  afternoon  in  May, 
1558,  on  the  great  promenade  of  the  students  of  Paris,  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Some  students 
are  singing  the  Psalms,  and  their  singing  is  so  fine  that  their 
comrades  gather  and  sing  with  them.  The  same  scene  is 
repeated  the  next  day.  Only,  the  lords  of  the  court — 
Chatillon,  Conde,  the  King  of  Navarre — mingle  with  the 
singers.  It  is  a procession  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  people 
which  unrolls  itself,  and  the  immense  and  delighted  crowd 
listens  with  transport.  What  is  it?  The  apparition  of  the 
Psalm,  sung  in  chorus — “that  unexpected  harmony”,  as 
Michelet  puts  it,  “that  sweet,  simple  and  strong  singing,  so 
strong  as  to  be  heard  a thousand  leagues  away,  so  sweet 
that  everyone  thought  he  heard  in  it  the  voice  of  his 
mother”.  And  while  to  the  echoes  of  the  Pre-aux-Clercs, 
there  were  answering  the  echoes  of  the  Pre  Fichaut  of 
Bourges  or  of  the  promenades  of  Bordeaux,  the  old  histo- 
rian of  the  University  of  Paris,  Bulee,  said  : “In  the  singing 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Protestants  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
religion” ; and  Florimond  de  Raemond  said : “It  is  from 
this  event  [the  apparition  of  the  Psalms]  that  the  Church 
of  Calvin  may  be  dated”' — the  Church  of  the  Psalms. 

Here  is  Psalm  I,  the  melody  and  harmony  by  Bour- 
geois. . . . 

From  that  moment,  the  Psalms  have  been  indissolubly 
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bound  up  with  the  life,  public  and  private  alike,  of  Calvin- 
ists, and,  as  has  been  remarked,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a calendar,  in  which  all  the  salient  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  French  Protestantism  should  be  recalled  by  a verse 
of  a Psalm. 

Here  is  that  famous  verse,  for  example,  of  Psalm  118: 

This  is  the  happy  day 

That  God  Himself  did  make; 

Let  us  rejoice  alway 
And  in  it  pleasure  take. 

Now,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Coutras  (1587),  won 
by  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  son  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  from  the 
Duke  de  Joyeuse  and  the  Catholic  army,  D’Aubigne  ex- 
presses himself  thus: 

“Of  the  two  artilleries,  the  last  to  come,  that  of  Hugue- 
nots, was  the  first  in  position,  and  commenced  to  play  before 
nine  o’clock.  Laverdin,  seeing  the  damage  which  it  did, 
rode  towards  his  general  and  cried  out,  while  still  some 
distance  off:  ‘Sir,  we  are  losing  by  waiting:  we  must  open 
up.’  The  response  was:  ‘Monsieur  the  Marshal  speaks  the 
truth.’  He  returned  at  a gallop  to  his  place,  gave  the  word 
and  charged. 

“On  the  other  side,  the  King  of  Navarre  having  had 
prayer  offered  throughout  the  army,  some  began  to  sing  the 
Hundred-and-eighteenth  Psalm:  ‘This  is  the  happy  day.’ 
Many  Catholics  of  the  White-Cap  cried  out  loudly  enough 
to  be  heard:  ‘S’Death!  They  are  trembling,  the  poltroons; 
they  are  making  confession.’  Vaux,  lieutenant  of  Belle- 
garde,  who  had  more  frequently  rubbed  knees  with  these 
people  and  who  alone  rallied  for  the  combat,  said  to  the 
Duke:  ‘Sir,  when  the  Huguenots  take  this  figure,  they  are 
ready  to  lay  on  with  a will.’  ” And  some  hours  later  the 
victory  was  theirs. 

But  this  same  song,  “ This  is  the  happy  day”,  has  sus- 
tained the  Calvinists  in  other  combats,  more  dangerous, 
more  difficult.  It  is  heroic  to  cast  ourselves  at  a gallop 
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without  fear  into  the  midst  of  the  battle.  It  is  more  heroic, 
laid  on  a bed  of  agony,  to  receive,  calm  and  smiling,  the 
assault  of  the  last  enemy  which  man  has  to  conquer  on  this 
earth.  Such  a hero,  the  author  whose  narrative  we  have 
just  read  showed  himself.  His  widow  relates : “Two  hours 
before  his  death,  he  said  with  a joyful  countenance  and  a 
mind  peaceable  and  content,  ‘This  is  the  happy  day’/’  There 
is  something  more  heroic  still.  Listen ! Far  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  combat,  unsustained  by  the  affections  and 
care  of  friends,  face  to  face  with  the  mob  howling  with 
rage  and  hate,  on  the  scaffold,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
here  are  the  martyrs  of  the  eighteenth  century, — the  Louis 
Rancs,  the  Frangois  Benezets,  the  Frangois  Rochettes,' — 
who,  with  their  glorious  souls,  raise  towards  the  heavens 
where  their  Saviour  listens  to  them,  the  song  of  triumph: 
“This  is  the  happy  day!” 

Yes,  gentlemen,  Psalms  and  martyrs  go  together,  just 
as  the  Word  and  the  heart  from  which  it  flows;  and  it  is 
through  the  sound  of  the  Psalms  that  we  are  able  to  follow 
all  this  incomparable  history. 

The  martyrs  are  arrested. — Here  are  the  fourteen  men  of 
Meaux,  who  were  surprised  in  the  room  where  they  were 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  are  hurried  into  carts : 
they  are  borne  away  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings.  But, 
forgetful  of  everything  but  the  outrage  done  to  their  God, 
trembling  with  a holy  indignation,  they  cast  to  the  fanatic 
people  the  words  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Psalm : 

The  heathen  into  Thine  own  heritage, 

O Lord,  have  come;  and  by  their  foul  outrage 
Defiled  Thy  holy  House ; Jerusalem 
Is  made  a heap  of  scattered  stones  by  them. 

Slain  are  Thy  people,  Lord, 

Slain  by  the  cruel  sword, — 

Their  bodies,  for  the  meat 
Of  ravening  birds  cast  forth, 

And  to  the  beasts  of  earth 
Their  flesh  flung  out  to  eat. 
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The  martyrs  are  in  prison. — Anne  du  Bourg  put  upon 
bread  and  water,  separated  from  all  her  friends,  even  shut 
up  in  a cage,  set  herself  to  sing  Psalms;  and  it  is  the  sigh 
of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm  which  escapes  from 
her  soul : 


From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

From  all  my  sorrow’s  deep, 

To  Thee  I raise  my  plaint, — 

Lord,  hear  me  as  I weep : 

O,  surely,  Lord,  ’tis  time, — 

I cry  both  night  and  day — 

O bend  Thy  ear  to  hear 
The  while  to  Thee  I pray. 

The  martyrs  are  on  the  fatal  cart. — Here  are  five  young 
students,  treacherously  arrested  on  their  return  from  Ge- 
neva to  their  post  of  evangelization.  On  the  road  which 
led  from  the  dungeon  to  the  funeral-pyre,  what  word  could 
express  their  overflowing  joy  but  that  of  the  Ninth  Psalm, — 
which  the  Psalter  describes  as  “a  triumphant  song  in  which 
David  returns  thanks  to  God  for  a certain  battle  which  he 
had  won,  and  magnifies  the  righteousness  of  God,  who 
avenges  His  people  in  His  own  good  time  and  way” : 

With  all  my  heart  I will  proclaim, 

0 Lord,  my  God,  thy  glorious  name; 

Thy  marvellous  works  no  equals  know, 

1 fain  their  wondrousness  would  show. 

In  Thee  alone  my  joy  I see, 

I have  no  comfort  but  in  Thee ; 

O God,  Most  High,  I fain  would  raise 

To  Thy  great  Name  unending  praise. 

The  martyrs  are  on  the  platform  of  the  scaffold. — Here 
is  Jean  Bertrand,  forest-watchman : “The  hangman  jerked 
the  cord  about  his  neck  rudely.  But  Bertrand  let  this  insult 
and  violence  pass,  and  said  to  him : ‘God  forgive  you,  my 
friend’;  and  began  to  sing  from  the  Twenty-fifth  and  the 
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Eighty-sixth  Psalms,  the  verses  suitable  to  the  time  and 
state  he  was  in.”  He  sang: 

To  Thee,  my  God,  I lift  my  heart, 

In  Thee  my  hope  is  placed. 

And  again : 

My  God,  bow  down  Thine  ear  to  me, 

And  hearken  to  me  graciously. 

O answer  me ! for  none  can  be 
In  sorer  straits  and  poverty. 

“His  countenance  was  beautiful,  and  his  eyes  were  lifted 
to  heaven.  He  placed  himself  with  high  courage  on  the 
seat  that  was  prepared  for  him  on  the  end  of  a piece  of 
wood,  and  said  these  words : ‘What  a fine  place  you  have 
prepared  for  me ! — O happy  day !’  And  when  the  fire  was 
lighted,  he  cried  out  and  said : ‘My  God,  give  thy  servant 
thy  hand:  I commend  to  Thee  my  soul.’”  And  holding 
God  thus  by  the  hand,  he  ascended  to  heaven. 

The  martyrs  are  in  the  flames. — They  have  been  impris- 
oned, tortured;  their  tongues  have  been  cut  out.  Here  is 
Jean  Rabec,  of  old  a minor  friar:  “The  criminal  officer 
. . . and  others  . . . came  to  the  jail  . . . and 
commanded  that  his  tongue  should  be  cut  out  and  he  be 
prepared  for  execution.  The  executioner  took  him  and 
fastened  him  to  a hurdle  behind  a cart,  a pitiable  spectacle. 
And  Rabec,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed  to  God,  . . . 
the  blood  pouring  from  his  mouth  and  he  being  much  dis- 
figured by  this  blood.  He  was  stripped,  and  wrapped  with 
straw  before  and  behind,  and  a quantity  of  brimstone  was 
spread  on  his  flesh.  Lifted  into  the  air,  he  began  the  Psalm : 
‘The  heathen  have  come  into  thine  own  heritage’,  quite 
intelligibly,  despite  his  tongue  having  been  cut  out.  . . . 

And  being  thus  lifted  up,  he  remained  for  quite  a number 
of  minutes,  without  the  fire  being  lighted,  continuing  the 
Psalm.  . . . When  the  fire  was  lighted  Rabec  continued 
his  Psalm,  and  was  lowered  and  raised  again  several  times, 
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so  that,  his  entrails  having  partly  protruded,  he  still  spoke 
on,  though  no  longer  having  the  figure  of  a man.” 

The  heathen  entered  have  Thine  heritage  . . . 

Unto  the  heavens,  let  the  prisoner’s  sighs 
Into  thy  holy  presence,  Lord,  arise : 

And  oh,  preserve  by  Thine  almighty  power 
Those  who  are  brought  to  their  appointed  hour. 

There  remains,  gentlemen,  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
Psalms,  that  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Battle- 
Psalm,  the  Calvinistic  Marseillaise,  the  Huguenot  Luther- 
choral,  that  supreme  cry  of  confidence  which  traverses  and 
animates  this  whole  epoch,  as  moving  as  it  is  grand : 

Let  God  but  only  show  His  face, 

And  all  His  enemies  apace 
Afar  shall  scattered  be. 

And  those  who  hate  Him,  everywhere 
Shall  of  His  dreadful  wrath  be  ware, 

And  from  His  presence  flee. 

As  smoke  before  the  driving  blast, 

So  God  shall  drive  them,  flying  fast, 

And  none  can  cause  them  stay : 

As  wax  before  the  burning  fire, 

So  shall  they  melt  before  His  ire 
Allutterly  away. 

The  melody  of  this  Psalm,  in  which  we  find  to-day  the 
rumbling  of  the  storm,  the  crash  of  the  lightning  and  the 
far-away  rolling  of  the  thunder,  has  a truly  curious  history. 
It  was  composed,  about  1525,  for  the  pacific  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Psalm,  by  the  gifted  chorister  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  Thomas  Greiter,  who  had  become  a Pro- 
testant. Calvin,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  was 
charmed  with  it,  and  set  to  this  melody  his  own  Psalm  36, 
which  he  soon  replaced  by  that  of  Marot.  And  it  was  only 
in  1562  that  Theodore  Beza  took  this  melody  away  from 
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Psalm  36  and  gave  it  to  his  translation  of  Psalm  68.  From 
that  moment  the  Battle-Psalm  was  in  existence. 

The  Huguenot  armies  adopted  it : they  took  it  to  the 
battles  of  Dreux,  St.  Denys,  Jarnac,  Moncontour,  Ivry. 
Then  all  fell  silent.  The  Revocation,  that  hearts  might  be 
broken,  began  by  closing  mouths,  until  the  time  came  when, 
the  extremity  of  sufferings  being  reached,  down  there  in 
our  ever  glorious  Cevennes,  men,  women,  maidens,  children 
raised  themselves  up,  seized  by  a mysterious  enthusiasm. 
They  heard  voices,  they  fell  into  ecstasy;  they  prophesied. 
And  all  of  a sudden,  the  Battle-Psalm  sounded  out  on  the 
summits  of  the  Aigoual.  Then  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the 
great  King  stopped,  turned  their  backs,  seized  with  a sud- 
den terror.  It  became  necessary  to  treat  with  the  insur- 
gents, and,  to  human  view,  the  Camisards,  saving  Protest- 
antism, saved  also  liberty  of  conscience ! 

Let  God  but  only  show  His  face ! 

* * 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  art  the  theory  of  which  Calvin 
laid  down,  and  such  is  the  song  of  which  Calvin  was  the 
inspirer  and  the  propagator.  This  is  what  Calvin  thought 
of  music,  and  did  for  music. 

But  the  time  has  now  come  when  a final  offensive  move- 
ment of  the  legend  pushes  us  to  a final  and  general  con- 
clusion. 

But,  in  the  end,  cries  this  legend,  is  it  not  incontestable 
that  Calvin  was  the  foe  of  art,  since,  in  his  Institutes,  this 
declaration  is  found  in  so  many  words : “The  songs  and 
melodies  which  are  composed  to  please  the  ear  only,  as  are 
all  the  quaverings  and  trills  of  Papistry  and  all  that  they  call 
broken-music  and  composition,  and  four-part  songs,  in  no 
wise  accord  with  the  majesty  of  the  Church  and  cannot  be 
other  than  gravely  displeasing  to  God.”9  Have  we  not  here, 
in  the  end,  the  confitentem  reum? 

By  no  means,  gentlemen,  and  decidedly  the  legend  has 
been  unfortunate  here.  This  famous  text  is  found  only  in 


9 Opp.  Calv.,  iv,  p.  420. 
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the  French  translation  of  1560,  a translation  which  abounds 
in  errors,  contradictions,  even  nonsense,  and  which,  nat- 
urally, Calvin  did  not  review.  This  text  is  absent  from  the 
Latin  edition  of  1559,  the  only  one  which  has  authority. 
Calvin  said : “The  songs  and  melodies  which  are  composed 
to  please  the  ear  only  in  no  wise  accord  with  the  majesty 
of  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  other  than  gravely  displeasing 
to  God.”  The  author  of  the  translation  intercalated:  “as 
are  all  the  quaverings  and  trills  of  Papistry  and  all  that  they 
call  broken-music  and  composition  and  four-part  songs.” 
What  importance  has  this  intercalation  ? 

Moreover,  even  were  the  text  authentic,  the  legend  would 
not  be  advanced,  for  it  does  not  at  all  mean  what  it  has  been 
made  to  mean.  Calvin  would  not  be  condemning  here  ex 
professo  either  harmony  in  general,  or  four-part  singing  in 
particular,  but  only  a certain  harmony,  which  he  would 
carefully  specify — “the  four-part  singing  ...  of  Pap- 
istry”. Nothing  more. 

In  reality,  gentlemen,  Calvin,  after  the  example  of  the 
Lutherans,  whose  musical  sense  is  not  contested,  and  on  the 
advice  of  Goudimel,  to  whom  no  one  denies  artistic  ge- 
nius,— Calvin  simply  desired  that  in  the  churches,  the  Cal- 
vinists should  sing  “all  and  well”,  as  M.  Douen  himself 
recognizes. 

In  other  terms  : singing  in  unison  (this  is  for  the  music) 
and  singing  in  the  common  tongue  (this  is  for  the  words)  — 
such  is  the  democratic  singing  which  Calvin  confined  him- 
self to  requiring  with  more  energy  and  vigor  than  all  the 
other  Reformers.  He  has  given  expression  to  it  himself 
thus : “We  should  sing  with  the  heart  and  the  tongue10 
. . . not  with  the  tongue  without  the  heart,  . . . not 

in  the  Greek  language  among  the  Latins,  nor  in  Latin 
among  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  . . . but  in  the 

common  language  of  the  country,  which  all  the  assembly 
understands.11  , , . Spiritual  songs  cannot  he  well  sung 

10  Opp.  Calv.,  iv,  p.  419. 

u Opp.  Calv.,  iv,  pp.  420,  421. 
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except  from  the  heart.  Now,  the  heart  requires  the  under- 
standing. And  in  this  . . . lies  the  difference  between 

the  singing  of  men  and  that  of  birds.  For  a linnet,  or  a 
nightingale,  or  a popinjay  will  sing  well,  but  it  will  be 
without  understanding.  Now  the  proper  gift  of  man  is  to 
sing,  knowing  what  he  sings.  On  the  intelligence  ought  to 
follow  the  heart  and  the  affection.”12 

And,  gentlemen,  by  these  great  words,  full  of  heart  and 
of  good  sense  (as  full  of  heart  as  of  good  sense,  and  as  full 
of  good  sense  as  of  heart),  our  Reformer  did  nothing  less 
than  draft  the  programme  of  a real  artistic  revolution, — 
which,  thanks  to  the  providential  conjunction  of  these  two 
geniuses,  so  well  suited  to  understand  one  another,  Calvin 
and  Bourgeois,  has  transformed  the  Catholic,  aristocratic, 
hierarchic  singing,  behind  the  screen  of  the  choir,  into  a 
Protestant,  democratic,  lay  singing  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. 

Catholic  singing  was,  in  effect,  without  measure.  It  was 
not  proper,  it  was  said,  for  the  devil  to  beat  time  in  the 
sanctuary.  Bourgeois  composed  his  melodies  in  a two-time 
movement,  lively  and  animated. 

Catholic  singing  made  monotony  its  law : there  was  no 
tone  in  the  plain-song  but  only  modes.  Bourgeois  introduced 
the  two  distinctive  modes  of  popular,  fluent  music,  and  gave 
birth  to  modern  tonality. 

Catholic  singing,  finally,  made  no  account  of  the  words. 
It  mingled  the  religious  words,  in  Latin,  of  the  priests  with 
the  jovial  words,  in  French,  of  the  people.  Bourgeois  re- 
stored to  the  melody  its  importance,  its  gravity, — the  gravity 
of  the  words  themselves. 

And  it  is  in  the  face  of  this  revolution,  inaugurating 
modern,  democratic  music,  that  it  is  said : “The  work  of 
Calvin,  the  intellectualist,  was  that  of  an  aristocrat !” 

I keep,  gentlemen,  to  artistic,  even  to  musical  ground.  I 
do  not  respond : Calvin  did  not  aristocratise  religion,  be- 
cause he  -democratised  doctrine  — henceforth  the  divine 


13  Opp.  Calv.,  vi,  p.  171. 
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election  chooses  believers  without  distinction  of  class  or 
knowledge,  princes  and  tailors,  doctors  and  wool-combers, 
and,  making  them  superior  alike  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
cical  hierarchy,  opens  to  this  glorious  democracy  the  gates 
of  eternal  felicity : because  he  democratised  theological 
method — henceforth  the  basis  of  religious  knowledge  and 
certitude  is  no  more  scholasticism  with  its  erudition  and  its 
syllogisms,  but  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
makes  the  humble  woman,  the  artisan  (Calvin  would  say, 
“not  merely  a man  of  the  middle  class,  but  the  most  stupid 
and  rude  swine-herd”) 13  capable  of  confounding  the  Sor- 
bonne,  its  monks  and  its  doctors : because  he  democratised 
the  Church  — hencefore,  in  no  other,  even  Protestant, 
Church,  will  the  principle  of  universal  priesthood  be  pressed 
so  far,  abolishing  every  distinction  of  superiority,  establish- 
ing the  equality  of  the  pastor  and  the  people,  bringing  under 
the  censure  of  the  simplest  members  of  the  Consistory,  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  the  son  of  Jean  d’Albret, 
even  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  . . . 

No,  at  this  time  I limit  myself  to  responding:  “You  are 
wrong  and  the  sufficient  proof  is  that  Calvin  democratised 
religious  singing,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  voice  of  religion.” 

Before  this  capital  fact,  stop,  then,  a moment  and  inform 
yourselves,  et  nunc  erudimini,  O you  professed  critics,  O 
you  great  historians  of  our  social  revolutions : it  will  reveal 
to  you  the  secret  which  appears  to  be  as  yet  unknown  to  you. 

This  was  the  moment  when  Calvin’s  friend,  Hotmail, 
published  at  Geneva  his  Franco-Gallia,  that  pamphlet  which 
proclaimed  the  imprescriptible  sovereignty  of  nations  over 
themselves  with  such  vigour  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
come  down  to  the  Contrat  Social  to  find  in  our  literature  a 
republican  political  work  of  greater  influence.  It  was  the 
moment  when  Calvin’s  friend,  John  Knox,  published  at 
Geneva  that  treatise  which  he  himself  entitled  The  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women , which  made  Bloody  Mary  tremble,  and  which 


13  Opp.  Calv.,  v,  p.  405 : Responsio  ad  Sadoleti  Epistolam. 
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Elizabeth  never  forgave.  It  was  the  moment  when  Calvin’s 
friend,  Goodman,  published  at  Geneva  his  How  Superior 
Powers  ought  to  be  Obeyed  by  their  Subjects  and  Wherein 
they  may  Law f idly  be  by  God’s  Word  Disobeyed  and  Re- 
sisted, expounding  the  right  of  obedience  and  of  revolt, 
in  which  he  wrote : “Kings  and  governors  are  a part  of  the 
people.”  It  was  the  moment  when  Calvin’s  friend,  Duples- 
sis  Mornay,  published  at  Geneva  his  Legitimate  power  of 
the  Prince  towards  the  People,  and  of  the  People  towards 
the  Prince,  and  closed  by  summing  up  the  aspirations  of  all 
democracy,  present  and  future,  in  these  two  words,  thence- 
forth prophetic:  Justice  and  Charity.  “Justice  demands 
that  hands  be  laid  on  tyrants  who  outrage  right ; charity 
requires  that  hands  be  extended  to  the  oppressed.”  It  was 
the  moment,  finally,  when  Calvin’s  friend,  disciple,  succes- 
sor, Theodore  Beza,  published  at  Geneva  his  Rights  of 
Magistrates  towards  their  Subjects,  and  concluded : “the 
people  are  not  born  for  the  magistrates,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  magistrates  for  the  people.” 

Now,  certainly,  this  was  a good  deal ! There  were  formu- 
lated the  principles  of  modern  democracy,  that  truly  immor- 
tal charter,  which,  conceived  in  the  study  of  the  Rue  des 
Chanoines,  and  sent  out,  like  our  Marty rology,  from  the 
presses  of  Geneva,  made  its  way  through  Europe,  crossed 
the  ocean  with  the  Plymouth  Fathers,  and  returned  to 
France  in  the  giberne  of  Lafayette,  disfigured,  no  doubt, 
mutilated,  but  still  recognizable  under  the  title  of  “Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man”,  in  1789.  It  was  a good  deal: 
but  it  was  not  enough. 

For  what  makes  social  revolutions  is  not  merely  the  head 
of  intellectualists ; it  is  especially  the  heart  of  peoples. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  Jericho.  The  Israelites  were 
assembled,  with  all  their  men,  with  all  their  forces.  They 
were  powerless.  The  trumpet  of  faith,  the  trumpet  of  the 
Lord,  sounded,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down. 

Stronger  than  Jericho  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
citadel  of  absolutist  and  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  Weaker 
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than  the  ancient  Israel  was  the  hand  of  that  new  Israel 
whom  frightful  massacres  were  decimating,  and  kings  and 
princes  were  humbling  on  land  and  sea.  But  a sound  more 
powerful  than  that  of  all  the  pamphlets,  a sound  mysterious 
and  loud,  rose  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  people’s  heart 
and  soul, — the  Calvinistic  Psalms!  The  King  of  France 
heard  the  Huguenots  singing  them.  The  King  of  Spain 
heard  the  Gueux  singing  them.  The  King  of  England 
heard  the  Puritans  singing  them.  The  Christian  democracy, 
the  true  democracy,  the  only  democracy  which  can  not 
merely  destroy  but  rebuild,  the  Calvinistic  democracy,  re- 
awoke all  the  echoes  of  the  old  world,  with  its  notes  of 
vengeance  and  of  triumph.  And  then, — this  was  the  part  of 
music  in  the  work  of  Calvin — then,  what  crumbled  was  not 
Jericho, — it  was  Rome. 

Montauban.  Emile  Doumergue. 


CALVIN’S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 


When  Calvin  turns,  in  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
God,  from  the  Divine  Being  in  general  to  the  Trinity  (ch. 
xiii),  he  makes  the  transition  most  skillfully  by  a paragraph 
( § i ) which  doubtless  has  the  design,  as  it  certainly  has  the 
effect,  of  quickening  in  his  readers  a sense  of  the  mystery  of 
the  divine  mode  of  existence.1  The  Scriptures,  he  tells  us, 
speak  sparingly  of  the  divine  essence.  Yet  by  two  “epithets” 
which  they  apply  to  it,  they  effectually  rebuke  not  only  the 
follies  of  the  vulgar  but  also  the  subtleties  of  the  learned 
in  their  thought  of  God.  These  epithets  are  “immensity” 
and  “spirituality”;  and  they  alone  suffice  at  once  to  check 
the  crass  and  to  curb  the  audacious  imaginations  of  men. 
How  dare  we  invade  in  our  speculations  concerning  Him 
either  the  spirituality  or  the  immensity  of  this  infinite  Spirit, 
conceiving  Him  like  the  Pantheists  as  an  impersonal  dif- 
fused force,  or  like  the  Manichaeans  limiting  His  immensity 
or  dividing  His  unity?  Or  how  can  we  think  of  the  in- 
finite Spirit  as  altogether  like  ourselves  ? Do  we  not  see  that 
when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Him  under  human  forms  they 
are  merely  employing  the  artless  art  of  nurses  as  they  speak 
to  children  ? All  that  we  can  either  say  or  think  concerning 

1 Something  like  Calvin’s  mode  of  transition  here  is  repeated  by 
Triglandius  when  he  arrives  at  this  topic  in  his  Antapologia  (c.  v.). 
“That  God  is  most  simple  in  His  essence”,  writes  Triglandius,  “eternal, 
infinite,  and  therefore  of  infinite  knowledge  and  power,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Whence  it  is  clear  that 
He  is  one  and  unique.  But  Scripture  sets  before  us  here  a great 
mystery,  namely  that  in  the  one  unique  essence  of  God,  there  subsist 
three  hypostases,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  Father,  the  second  the 
Son,  the  third,  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  arduous  mystery  indeed,  and  one 
simply  incomprehensible  to  the  human  intellect;  one,  therefore,  not  to 
be  measured  by  human  reason,  nor  to  be  investigated  by  reasons  drawn 
from  human  wisdom,  but  to  be  accredited  solely  from  the  Word  of 
God;  by  going  forward  as  far  as  it  leads  us,  and  stopping  where  it 
stops.  Whenever  this  rule  is  neglected  the  human  reason  wanders  in 
a labyrinth  and  cannot  discern  either  end  or  exit.” 
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God  descends  equally  below  His  real  altitude.  Calvin  thus 
prepares  us  to  expect  depths  in  the  Divine  Being  beyond 
our  sounding,  and  then  turns  at  once  to  speak  of  the  divine 
(.tripersonality,,?  which  he  represents  as  a mysterious  charac- 
teristic of  the  divine  mode  of  existence  by  which  God  is 
marked  off  from  all  else  that  is.  “But” — this  is  the  way 
he  puts  it  (xiii.  2,  ad  init.) — “Te  points  Himself  out  by  an- 
other special  note  also,  by  which  He  may  be  more  particu- 
larly defined:  for  He  so  predicates  unity  of  Himself  that  He 
propones  Himself  to  be  considered  distinctively  in  three 
Persons ; and  unless  we  hold  to  these  there  is  nothing  but  a 
bare  and  empty  name  of  God,  by  no  means  (sine)  the  true 
God,  floating  in  our  brain.” 

That  we  may  catch  the  full  significance  of  this  remarkable 
sentence  we  should  attend  to  several  of  its  elements.  We 


must  observe,  for  example,  that  it  ranges  the  tripersonality 
of  God  alongside  of  His  immensity  and  spirituality  as  an- 
other special  “note”  by  which  He  is  more  exactly  defined. 
The  words  are : “But  He  designates  Himself  also  by  an- 
other special  note,  by  which  He  may  be  more  particularly 
distinguished”, — the  another  referring  back  to  the  “epi- 
thets” of  immensity  and  spirituality.2  The  tripersonality  of 

2 We  must  not  fancy,  however,  that  Calvin  conceived  the  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead  as  mere  “epithets”,  that  is,  that  he  conceived 
the  Trinity  Sabellianwise  as  merely  three  classes  of  attributes  or  modes 
of  manifestation  of  God.  He  does  not  say  that  the  tripersonality  of 
God  is  another  “epithet”  but  another  “note”  along  with  His  immensity 
and  spirituality, — that  is  to  say,  another  characteristic  fact  defining  God 
as  differing  from  all  other  beings.  He  explicitly  denies  that  the  per- 
sonal distinctions  are  analogous  in  kind  to  the  qualities  of  the  divine 
essence.  He  says:  “Yet  in  that  one  essence  of  God  we  acknowledge 
the  Father,  with  His  eternal  Word  and  Spirit.  In  using  this  distinction, 
however,  we  do  not  imagine  three  Gods,  as  if  the  Father  were  some 
other  entity  (aliquid)  than  the  Son,  nor  yet  do  we  understand  them  to 
be  mere  epithets  (nuda  epitheta)  by  which  God  is  variously  designated, 
according  to  His  operations ; but,  in  common  with  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  we  perceive  in  the  simple  unity  of  God  these  three  hypostases, 
that  is,  subsistences,  which,  although  they  coexist  in  one  essence,  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  one  another.  Accordingly,  though  the  Father  is 
one  God  with  His  Word  and  Spirit,  the  Father  is  not  the  Word,  nor 
the  Word  the  Spirit.” — Adversns  P.  Caroli  Calumnias,  Opp.  VIII,  p.  312. 
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God  is  conceived  by  Calvin,  therefore,  not  as  something 
added  to  the  complete  idea  of  God,  or  as  something  into 
which  God  develops  in  the  process  of  His  existing,  but  as 
something  which  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  God,  without, 
which  He  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  truth  of  His  being. 
This  is  rendered  clearer  and  more  emphatic  by  an  additional 
statement  which  he  adjoins, — surely  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  strengthen  this  implication, — to  the  effect  that  “if 
we  do  not  hold  to  these  three  Persons  in  the  divine  unity, 
we  have  nothing  but  a naked  anfl  empty- name  of  God,  by  no 
means  the  true  God,  floating  in  our  brain”.  According  to 
Calvin,  then,  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
monadistic  God;  the  idea  of  multiformity  enters  into  the 
very  notion  of  God.3  The  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  he 
is  speaking  here  purely  a posteriori  and  with  his  mind  ab- 
sorbed in  the  simple  fact  that  the  only  true  God  is  actually 

And  again,  in  refuting  the  Sabellians  he  expressly  draws  the  distinc- 
tion : “The  Sabellians  do  indeed  raise  the  cavil  that  God  is  called  now 
Father,  now  Son,  now  Spirit  in  no  other  sense  than  He  is  spoken  of 
as  both  strong  and  good,  and  wise  and  merciful ; but  they  are  easily 
refuted  by  this, — that  it  is  clear  that  these  latter  are  epithets  which 
manifest  what  God  is  erga  nos,  while  the  others  are  names  which 
declare  what  God  really  is  apud  semetipsum.” — Institutes,  edd.  2,  and 
other  middle  edd.,  Opp.  I,  p.  491. 

3 The  idea  of  “multiformity”,  not  of  “multiplicity” — which  would 
imply  composition.  Hence  Calvin,  I.  xiii.  6 ad  fin.,  declares  that  it  is 
impious  to  represent  the  essence  of  God  as  “multiplex”;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  that  section  he  warns  against  vainly  dreaming  of  “a 
triplex  God”,  and  defines  that  as  meaning  the  division  of  the  simple 
essence  of  God  among  three  Persons.  The  same  warning  had  been 
given  by  Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  VI.  vii.  9:  “Neither,  because  He  is  a 
Trinity,  is  He  to  be  therefore  thought  to  be  triplex;  otherwise  the 
Father  alone,  or  the  Son  alone,  would  be  less  than  the  Father  and  Son 
together, — although  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  say,  either  the  Father 
alone,  or  the  Son  alone,  since  both  the  Father  is  with  the  Son  and  the 
Son  with  the  Father  always  inseparably.”  That  is  to  say,  God  is  not  a 
compound  of  three  deities,  but  a single  deity  which  is  essentially  trinal. 
This  mode  of  statement  became  traditional.  Thus  John  Gerhard  says : 
“That  is  triune  which,  one  in  essence,  has  three  modes  of  subsistence; 
that  is  triplex  which  is  compounded  of  three.  We  say  God  is  triune; 
but  we  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  religion  to  say  He  is  triplex.” 
So  Hollaz:  “We  may  speak  of  the  trinal,  but  not  of  the  triple  deity” 
(Hase’s  Huttcrus  etc.,  p.  172).  So  Keckermann,  Syst.,  71. 
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a Trinity:  so  that  he  means  only  to  say  that  since  the  only 
God  that  is,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a Trinity,  when  we  think 
of  a divine  monad  we  are,  as  a mere  matter  of  fact,  thinking 
of  a God  which  has  no  existence, — which  is  a mere  naked 
and  empty  name,  and  not  the  true  God  at  all.  The  simplicity 
of  Calvin’s  speech  favors  this  supposition;  and  the  stress 
he  has  laid  in  the  preceding  discussion  upon  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  God  only  as  He  reveals  Himself,  on  pain  of 
the  idolatry  of  inventing  unreal  gods  for  ourselves,  adds 
weight  to  it.  But  it  scarcely  seems  to  satisfy  the  whole 
emphasis  of  the  statement.  The  vigor  of  the  assertion 
appears  rather  to  invite  us  to  understand  that  in  Calvin’s 
view  a divine  monad  would  be  less  conceivable  than  a divine 
Trinity,  and  certainly  suggests  to  us  that  to  him  the  con- 
ception of  the  Trinity  gave  vitality  to  the  idea  of  God.4 

This  suggestion  acquires  importance  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Reformers  in  general  and  Calvin  in  particu- 
lar have  been  sometimes  represented  as  feeling  little  or  no 
interest  in  such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  Trinity.  Such  doc- 
trines, we  are  told,  they  merely  took  over  by  tradition  from 
the  old  Church,  if  indeed  they  did  not  by  the  transference  of 
their  interest  to  a principle  of  doctrinal  chrystallization  to 
which  such  doctrines  were  matters  of  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ence, positively  prepare  for  their  ultimate  discarding.  Fer- 
dinand Christian  Baur,  for  example,  points  out  that  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Reformation,  in  contrast  with  Scho- 
lasticism with  its  prevailing  dialectic  or  intellectualistic  ten- 
dency, was  that  it  was  a deeply  religious  movement,  in 
which  the  heart  came  to  its  rights  and  everything  was  there- 

4 So  in  his  Instruction  or  Catechism  of  1537  and  1538  {Opp.  xxii,  p. 
52)  Calvin  says : “The  Scriptures,  and  pious  experience  itself,  show  us 
in  the  absolutely  simple  essence  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  so  that  our  intelligence  is  not  able  to  conceive  the  Father 
without  at  the  same  time  comprehending  the  Son  in  whom  His  living 
image  is  repeated,  and  the  Spirit  in  whom  His  power  and  virtue  are 
manifested.”  Cf.  the  Commentary  on  Gen.  i.  26:  “I  acknowledge  that 
there  is  something  in  man  which  refers  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit” — the  exact  meaning  of  which,  however,  is  not  apparent  (see 
below,  note  55,  p.  590). 
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fore  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
sin  and  grace.5  He  then  seeks  to  apply  this  observation  as 
follows : “The  more  decisively  Protestantism  set  the  central 
point  of  its  dogmatic  consciousness  in  this  portion  of  the 
system,  the  more  natural  was  the  consequence  that  even 
such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  Trinity  were  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  preponderating  significance  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  old  system;  and  although  men  were  not  at 
once  clearly  conscious  of  the  altered  relation — as,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  were  not  and  could  not  be — it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  this  category 
attracted  the  interest  of  the  Reformers  only  in  a subordinate 
degree ; and,  without  giving  themselves  an  exact  account  of 
why  it  was  so,  men  merely  retained  with  reference  to  them 
the  traditional  modes  of  teaching, — abiding  by  these  all  the 
more  willingly  that  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
the  greatness  of  the  difference  which  existed  between  them 
and  their  opponents  in  so  many  essential  points.”6  They 
no  doubt  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  more  radical 
spirits  of  their  time  who,  taking  their  starting  point  from 
the  same  general  principles,  were  led  by  their  peculiarities 
of  individuality  and  relations,  of  standpoint  and  tendency, 
to  discard  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  altogether.  But  they 
could  not  stem  the  natural  drift  of  things.  “How  could  the 
Protestant  principle  work  so  thoroughgoing  an  alteration 
in  one  part  of  the  system,  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  unaf- 
fected?”7 And  what  was  to  be  expected  except  that  the 
polemic  attitude  with  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  was  at  first  confined  to  small  parties 
outside  the  limits  of  recognized  Protestantism,  should  ulti- 
mately become  a part  of  Protestantism  itself?8 

In  accordance  with  this  schematization,  Baur  represents 
Melanchthon  as,  in  the  first  freshness  of  his  Reformation- 

5 Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit,  III.,  1846,  pp.  6-7. 

' Pp.  9-10. 

7 P.  10. 

8 Pp.  10-11. 
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consciousness,  passing  over  in  his  Loci  such  doctrines  as 
that  of  the  Trinity  altogether  as  incomprehensible  mysteries 
of  God  which  call  rather  for  adoration  than  scrutiny  ;9  and, 
though  he  returned  to  them  subsequently,  doing  so  with  a 
difference,  a difference  which  emphasized  their  subordinate 
and  indeed  largely  formal  place  in  his  system  of  thought.10 

. While  as  regards  Calvin,  he)  sees  in  him  the  beginnings  of  a 
radical  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Cal- 
vin does,  indeed,  like  Melanchthon,  present  the  doctrine  as 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  attatches  himself  to  the  eccle- 
siastical definitions  of  it  as  merely  a republication  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  in  clearer  words.  “We  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  know  how  to  bring  the  doctrine  itself 
out  of  its  transcendental  remoteness  into  closer  relations 
with  his  religious  and  dogmatic  consciousness.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  speculatively  developing  the  Trinitarian  rela- 
tion as  the  objective  content  of  the  idea  of  God,  out  of  itself, 
he  rather  repels  the  whole  conception  as  a superfluity  which 
leads  to  empty  speculation  (Inst.,  I.  xiii.  19),  or  else  where 
he  enters  most  precisely  into  it,  inclines  to  a mode  of  appre- 
hending it  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  homoousia  is  trans- 
muted into  a rational  relation  of  subordination.”11  “The 
intention  was  to  retain  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  unchanged ; 
but  it  was  internally,  in  the  new  consciousness  of  the  times, 
already  undermined,  since  there  was  no  longer  felt  for  it  the 
same  religious  and  dogmatic  interest,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  whole  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  in  these  oldest 
Protestant  theologians.  Men  could  no  longer  find  their  way 
in  the  old,  abstract  form  of  the  dogma.  A new  motive 
impulse  must  first  proceed  from  the  central  point  of  the 
Protestant  consciousness.  The  first  beginnings  of  a trans- 
formation of  the  dogma  are  already  discoverable  in  Calvin, 
\ when  he  locates  the  chief  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  practical  consciousness  of  the  operations  in 

9 P.  20. 

10  Pp.  24  sq. 

11  Pp.  42-43- 
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which  the  Son  and  Spirit  make  themselves  known  as  the 
peculiar  principles  of  the  divine  life  (I.  xiii.  13,  14),  and 
finds  the  assurance  of  the  election  in  which  the  finite  subject 
has  the  consciousness  of  his  unity  with  God  solely  in  the 
relation  in  which  the  individual  stands  to  Christ.”12  That 
is  to  say,  if  we  understand  Baur  aright,  the  new  construc- 
tion of  the  Trinity  already  foreshadowed  in  Calvin  was  to 
revolve  around  Christ;  but  around  Christ  as  God-man  con- 
ceived as  the  mediating  principle  between  God  and  man,  the 
unity  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  bearing  to  us  the  assurance 
that  what  God  is  in  Himself  that  also  He  must  be  for  the 
finite  consciousness— in  which  mode  of  statement  we  see, 
however,  a great  deal  more  of  Baur’s  Hegelianism  than  of 
Calvin’s  Protestantism. 

So  far  as  this  representation  implies  that  Calvin’s  interest 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  remote  and  purely  tradi- 
tional, it  is  already  contradicted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
first  five  lines  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  (I.  xiii.  2,  c 
ad  init.), — if,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen  some  reason  to 
believe,  he  really  declares  there  that  vitality  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  God  only  by  the  Trinitarian  conception  of  Him. 

It  is  indeed  contradicted  by  itself.  For  the  real  meaning  of 
the  constitutive  place  given  in  Calvin’s  thought  of  the 
Trinity  to  “the  practical  consciousness  of  the  operations  in 
which  the  Son  and  Spirit  make  themselves  known  as  the 
peculiar  principles  of  the  divine  life”,  is  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  did  not  for  him  stand  out  of  relation  to  his 
religious  consciousness  but  was  a postulate  of  his  profound-  \' 
est  religious  emotions ; was  given,  indeed,  in  his  experience 
of  salvation  itself.13  For  him,  thus,  certainly  in  no  less 
measure  than  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
the  nerve  of  the  doctrine  was  its  implication  in  the  experi- 
ence of  salvation,  in  the  Christian’s  certainty  that  the  Re- 
deeming Christ  and  Sanctifying  Spirit  are  each  Divine  Per- 

“ Pp-  44-45. 

13  In  the  Catechism  of  1537.  1538  (Opp.  xxii,  p.  52)  he  says:  “Script- 
ure and  pious  experience  itself  show  us  in  the  absolutely  simple  essence 
of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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sons.  Nor  did  he  differ  in  this  from  the  other  Reformers. 
The  Reformation  movement  was,  of  course,  at  bottom  a 
great  revival  of  religion.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  its 
revolt  from  Scholasticism  was  from  the  doctrines  “of  God, 
of  His  unity  and  His  trinity,  of  the  mystery  of  creation,  of 
the  mode  of  the  incarnation”14  themselves,  but  from  the 
formalism  and  intellectualism  of  the  treatment  of  these  doc- 
trines at  the  hands  of  the  Scholastic  theologians.  When 
Melanchthon  demands  whether,  when  Paul  set  down  a com- 
pendium of  Christian  doctrine  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
he  gave  himself  over  to  philosophical  disquisitions  ( philos - 
ophabatnr ) “on  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  mode  of 
the  incarnation,  on  active  and  passive  creation”,  and  the  like, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  emphasis  on  the  term  “philosophical 
disquisitions” . 15  Melanchthon  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
wishing  to  throw  doubt  upon  either  the  truth  or  the  import- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  crea- 

14  This  is  Melanchthon’s  enumeration  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
will  not  enter  into  largely  in  his  Loci.  Cf.  Augusti’s  ed.  of  1821, 
p.  8,  as  quoted  by  Baur,  p.  20:  Proinde  non  est,  cur  multum  operae 
ponamus  in  locis  supremis  de  Deo,  de  unitate,  de  trinitate  Dei,  de 
mysterio  creationis,  de  modo  incarnationis.  How  little  Melanchthon 
was  intending  to  manifest  indifference  to  these  doctrine  is  already 
apparent  from  the  word  supremis  here.  Baur’s  comment  is:  “It  is 
precisely  with  these  doctrines  which  the  dialectic  spirit  of  speculation 
of  the  Scholastics  regarded  as  its  peculiar  object,  and  on  which  it 
expended  itself  with  the  greatest  subtlety  and  thoroughness, — with  the 
doctrines  of  God,  of  His  unity  and  trinity,  of  creation,  incarnation, 
etc, — that  Melanchthon  would  have  so  little  to  do,  that  he  did  not  even 
make  a place  for  them  in  his  Loci,  and  that  not  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  that  first  sketch  of  Protestant  dogmatics 
to  cover  the  whole  system,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  objective  character 
of  those  doctrines,  as  they  appeared  to  him  from  the  standpoint  deter- 
mined by  the  Reformation”  (p.  20).  Even  so,  however,  there  is  not 
involved  any  real  underestimate  of  the  importance  of  these  doctrines, 
but  only  a reference  of  them  to  a place  in  the  system  less  immediately 
related  to  the  experience  of  salvation.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  origin 
of  the  Loci  in  an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  its 
consequent  lack  of  all  systematic  form,  or  completeness. 

15  Loci,  as  above,  p.  9,  quoted  by  Baur,  p.  21.  The  point  of  Melanch- 
thon’s remark  is  that  Paul  did  not  give  himself  over  to  philosophical 
disquisition  on  abstruse  topics,  but  devoted  himself  singleheartedly  to 
applying  the  salvation  of  Christ  to  sinning  souls. 
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tion.  He  only  wished  to  recall  men  from  useless  specula- 
tions upon  the  mysterious  features  of  these  doctrines  and  to 
focus  their  attention  no  doubt  on  the  great  central  doctrines 
of  sin  and  grace,  but  also  on  the  vital  relations  of  such 
doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  Creation  to 
human  needs  and  the  divine  provision  for  meeting  them. 
The  demand  of  the  Reformers,  in  a word,  was  not  that  men 
should  turn  away  from  these  doctrines,  but  that  they  should 
accord  their  deepest  interest  to  those  elements  and  aspects 
of  them  which  minister  to  edification  rather  than  to  cu- 
rious questions  that  furnish  exercise  only  to  intellectual 
subtlety.  Any  apparent  neglect  of  these  doctrines  which 
may  seem  to  be  traceable  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
Reformers  was,  moreover,  due  not  merely  to  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  but  also 
to  the  broad  fact  that  these  doctrines  were  not  in  dispute  in 
their  great  controversy  with  Rome,  and  therefore  did  not 
require  insisting  upon  in  the  stress  of  their  primary  conflict. 
So  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  dispute  by  the  radicals  of 
the  age,  we  find  the  Reformers  reverting  to  them  and  reas- 
serting them  with  vigor : and  that  is  the  real  account  to  be 
given  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  them  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  seems  to  those  historians 
who  have  misinterpreted  the  relatively  small  amount  of  dis- 
cussion devoted  to  them  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  movement, 
symptomatic  of  a lapse  from  the  purity  of  their  first  love 
and  of  a reentanglement  in  the  Scholastic  intellectualism 
from  which  the  Reformation,  as  a religious  movement,  was 
a revolt.  In  poipt  of  fact,  it  marks  only  the  abiding  faith 
of  the  Reformers  in  doctrines  essential  to  the  Christian 
system,  but  not  hitherto  largely  asserted  and  defended  by 
them  because,  shortly,  there  was  not  hitherto  occasion  for 
extended  assertion  and  defense  of  them. 

In  no  one  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in 
Calvin.  The  historian  of  Protestant  Dogmatics,  Wilhelm 
Gass,  tells  us  that  “Calvin’s  exposition  of  the  Trinity  is 
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certainly  the  best  and  most  circumspect  which  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers  give  us : surveying  as  it  does  the  whole 
compass  of  the  dogma  and  without  any  loss  to  the  thing 
itself  wisely  avoiding  all  stickling  for  words”.16  That  this 
judgment  is  quoted  by  subsequent  expounders  of  Calvin’s 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,17  surprises  us  only  in  so  far  as  so 
obvious  a fact  seems  not  to  need  the  authority  of  Gass  to 
support  it.  Apart,  however,  from  the  superiority  of  Cal- 
vin’s theological  insight,  by  which  his  treatment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  made  not  only  “the  best  and  most 
circumspect  which  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  have  given 
us”,  but  even  one  of  the  epoch-making  discussions  of  this 
great  theme,  Calvin’s  whole  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  supplies  an  exceptionally  perfect  reflection  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Reformers  at  large  to  it.  At  one  with  them 
in  his  general  point  of  view,  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
forced  him  into  a fullness  and  emphasis  in  the  exposition  of 
this  doctrine  to  which  they  were  not  compelled.  The  more 
corhprehensive  character  of  the  work,  even  in  its  earliest 
form,  cooperated  with  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  time 
of  its  publication18  and  his  higher  systematic  genius,  to  se- 
cure the  incorporation  into  even  the  first  edition  of  Calvin’s 
Institutes  (1536)  not  only  of  a Biblical  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  argued  with  exceptional  originality  and 
force,  but  also  of  a strongly  worded  assertion  and  defense 
of  the  correctness  and  indispensableness  of  the  current  eccle- 
siastical formulation  of  it.  No  more  than  the  earlier  Re- 
formers, however,  was  Calvin  inclined  to  confound  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  with  a particular  mode  of  stating  it ; 
nor  was  he  willing  to  confuse  the  minds  of  infantile  Christ- 
ians with  the  subtleties  of  its  logical  exposition.  The  main 
thing  was,  he  insisted,  that  men  should  heartily  believe  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  whom  only  they  should  serve ; but  also 

16  Geschichte  d.  prot.  Dogmatik,  I.,  1884,  p.  105. 

17  Kostlin,  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1868,  p.  420;  Muller, 
De  Godsleer  van  Zvuingli  en  Calvijn,  p.  31. 

“For  example,  Servetus’  De  Trinitatis  erroribus  appeared  in  1531, 
and  his  Dialogi  de  Trinitate  in  1532. 
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that  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit  our 
Sanctifier  is  each  no  less  this  one  God  than  God  the  Father 
to  whom  we  owe  our  being;  while  yet  these  three  are  dis- 
tinct personal  objects  of  our  love  and  adoration.19  He  was 
wholly  agreed  with  his  colleagues  at  Geneva  in  holding  that 
“in  the  beginning  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel”,  it  con- 
duced more  to  edification  and  readiness  of  comprehension  to 
refrain  from  the  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity, 
and  even  from  the  constant  employment  of  those  technical 
terms  in  which  these  mysteries  are  best  expressed,  and  to 
be  content  with  declaring  clearly  the  divinity  of  Christ  in 
all  its  fulness,  and  with  giving  some  simple  exposition  of 
the  true  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son  and  Floly 
Spirit.20  He  acted  on  this  principle  in  drawing  up  the  for- 
mularies of  faith  with  which  he  provided  the  Church  at 
Geneva  immediately  after  his  settlement  there,  and  he  vigor- 
ously defended  this  procedure  when  it  was  called  in  question 
by  that  “theological  quack”,  as  he  has  been  not  unjustly 
called,21  Peter  Caroli.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
he  was  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  indispensableness  to  the 
Christian  faith  of  a clear  as  well  as  a firm  belief  in  the 

19  Institutes,  I.  xiii.  5 init.:  “I  could  wish  that  they  [the  technical 
terms  by  which  the  Trinity  is  expressed  and  guarded]  were  buried, 
indeed,  if  only  this  faith  stood  fast  among  all : that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  one  God;  and  yet  neither  is  the  Son  the  Father, 
nor  the  Spirit  the  Son,  but  they  are  distinct  by  a certain  property.” 

20  Cf.  their  defense  of  themselves,  Opp.  xi,  p.  6. 

21  Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  VII,  p.  332 : 
“Calvin  was  in  his  early  ministry  charged  with  Arianism  by  a theolog- 
ical quack  (Caroli),  because  he  objected  to  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  pseudo-Athanasian  Creed,  and  expressed  once  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion on  the  Nicene  Creed.  But  his  difficulty  was  only  with  the  scholastic 
and  metaphysical  terminology,  not  with  the  doctrine  itself.”  It  would 
not,  however,  be  easy  to  crowd  more  erroneous  suggestions  into  so  few 
words  than  Dr.  Schaff  manages  to  do  here.  Calvin  did  not  object  to 
the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed : he  did  not  express  an 
unfavorable  opinion  on  the  Nicene  Creed:  he  did  not  have  difficulty 
with  the  scholastic  or  metaphysical  terminology  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Nor  is  the  passage  in)  which  he  speaks  of  a certain  passage 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  as  more  suitable  for  a song  than  a creed  to  be 
found  in  the  tract,  De  Vera  Ecclesiae  Reformatione,  as  Dr.  Schaff  adds 
in  a note. 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  as  to  the  value  for  the  protection 
of  that  doctrine  of  the  technical  terms  which  had  been 
wrought  out  for  its  more  exact  expression  and  defense  in 
the  controversies  of  the  past.  He  was  already  committed 
to  an  opposite  opinion  by  his  strong  assertions  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Institutes  (1536),  which  he  retained  unaltered 
through  all  the  subsequent  editions;  and  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  contemporaneously  embroiled — with  Ana- 
baptists, Antitrinitarians,  “theological  quacks” — were  well 
calculated  to  fix  in  his  mind  a very  profound  sense  of  the 
importance  of  stating  this  doctrine  exactly  and  defending  it 
with  vigor.  He  was  only  asserting,  as  strongly  as  he  knew 
how,  the  right  of  a Christian  teacher,  holding  the  truth,  to 
avoid  strife  about  words  and  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
“handle  aright  the  word  of  truth”.  He  never  for  one 
moment  doubted,  we  do  not  say  the  truth  merely,  but  also 
the  importance  for  the  Christian  system,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  held  this  doctrine  with  a purity  and  high 
austerity  of  apprehension  singular  among  its  most  devoted 
adherents.  As  we  have  seen,  he  conceived  it  not  only  as  the 
essential  foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption, 
but  as  indispensable  even  to  a vital  and  vitalizing  conception 
of  the  Being  of  God  itself.  He  did  not  question  even  the 
importance  of  the  technical  phraseology  which  had  been  in- 
vented for  the  expression  and  defense  of  this  doctrine,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  fatal  misrepresentation.  He  freely 
confessed  that  by  this  phraseology  alone  could  the  subtleties 
of  heresy  aiming  at  its  disintegration  be  adequately  met. 
But  he  asserted  and  tenaciously  maintained  the  liberty  of 
the  Christian  teacher,  holding  this  doctrine  in  its  integrity, 
to  use  it  in  his  wisdom  as  he  saw  was  most  profitable  for 
the  instruction  of  his  flock — not  with  a view  to  withdrawing 
it  in  its  entirety  or  in  part  from  their  contemplation  or  to 
minimizing  its  importance  in  their  sight  or  to  corrupting 
their  apprehension  of  it,  but  with  a view  to  making  it  a vital 
element  in  their  faith ; first  perhaps  more  or  less  implicitly — 
as  implied  in  the  very  core  of  their  creed — and  then  more  or 
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less  explicitly,  as  they  were  able  to  apprehend  it ; but  never 
as  a mere  set  of  more  or  less  uncomprehended  traditional 
phrases.  To  him  it  was  a great  and  inspiring  reality:  and 
as  such  he  taught  it  to  the  babes  of  the  flock  in  its  most 
essential  and  vital  elements,  and  defended  it  against  gain- 
sayers  in  its  most  complete  and  strict  formulation. 

The  illusion  into  which  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  fall  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  Reformers,  by  which  this  double  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  supposed  to  represent 
consecutive  states  of  mind,  is  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Calvin.  Circumstances  compelled  him  to  deal  with  the 
doctrine  after  both  fashions  contemporaneously.  None  can 
say  of  him,  as  Baur  says  of  Melanchthon — in  our  belief 
wrongly  interpreting  the  phenomena — that  he  first  passed 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unconcernedly  and  afterwards 
reverted  to  the  Scholastic  statement  of  it.  At  the  very 
moment  that  Calvin  was  insisting  on  teaching  the  doctrine 
vitally  rather  than  scholastically,  he  was  equally  insisting 
that  it  must  be  held  in  its  entirety  as  it  had  been  brought 
into  exact  expression  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Calvin  began  his  work  at  Geneva  on  the  fifth  day  of 
September,  1536,  and  among  the  other  fundamental  tasks 
with  which  he  engaged  himself  during  the  winter  of  1536 
and  1 537  was  the  drawing  up  of  his  first  catechism,  the 
“Instruction  used  in  the  church  at  Geneva”,  as  it  is  called  in 
its  French  form,  which  was  published  in  1537,  or  the  Cate- 
chismus  sive  Christianas  Religionis  Institutio,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Latin  form,  which  was  published  early  (March)  in 
1538.  Along  with  this  Catechism,  there  had  been  prepared 
in  both  languages  also  a briefer  Confession  of  Faith,  writ- 
ten, possibly,  not  by  Calvin  himself,  but  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Genevan  ministry,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  by  Farel,22 
but  certainly  in  essence  Calvin’s,  and  related  to  the  Cate- 
chism very  much  as  the  Catechism  was  related  to  the  Insti- 

a So  the  Strasburg  editors  and  also  A.  Lang  ( Die  Heidelberger 
Katechismus,  1907,  p.  xxxv-vi,  Johannes  Calvin,  1909,  pp.  38  and  208). 
Doumergue  ( Jean  Calvin,  II,  pp.  236-257)  agrees  with  Rilliet  ( Le  Cat. 
Calv.  publie  en  1537,  1878,  pp.  lii-lvii)  in  assigning  it  to  Calvin  himself. 
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tutcs  of  1536;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a free  condensation  of  the 
Catechism.  In  this  Confession  of  Faith,  although  it  was  the 
fundamental  documentation  of  the  faith  of  the  Genevan 
Church  to  which  all  citizens  were  required  to  subscribe,  there 
is  no  formal  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  all: 
the  unity  of  God  alone  is  asserted  (§2),  and  it  is  left  to  the 
mere  recitation  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  which  is  incorpor- 
ated into  it  (§  6),  supported  only  by  a rare  (§15)  reference 
to  Jesus  as  God’s  Son,  to  suggest  the  Trinity.  Even  in  the 
Catechism 23  the  statement  of  the  doctrine,  although  explicit 
and  precise,  and  supported  by  equally  explicit  assertions  of 
the  uniqueness  of  our  Lord’s  Sonship  (“He  is  called  Son 
of  God,  not  like  believers,  by  adoption  and  grace,  but  true 
and  natural  and  therefore  sole  and  unique,  so  as  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  others”,  p.  53,  cf.  pp.  45-46,  53,  60, 
62),  and  of  His  true  divinity  (“His  divinity,  which  He  had 
from  all  eternity  with  the  Father”,  p.  53),  is  far  from 
elaborate.  It  is  confined  indeed  very  much  to  the  assertion 
of  the  fact  of  the  Trinity — although  even  here  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  enters  by  necessity  into  our  conception  of 
God ; and  even  this  assertion  is  made  apparently  only  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  needed  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  In  the  general  remarks  on  this  Creed, 
before  the  exposition  of  its  several  clauses  is  taken  up  (p. 
52),  we  read  as  follows:  “But  in  order  that  this  our  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  may 
trouble  no  one,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  say  a little  about 
it.  When  we  name  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  we  by 
no  means  imagine  three  Gods;  but  the  Scriptures  and  pious 
experience  itself  show  us  in  the  absolutely  simple  (tres- 
simple ) essence  of  God,  the  Father,  His  Son  and  His  Spirit. 

23  Opp.  XXII,  pp.  33  sq.  The  Latin  edition  of  this  Catechism  (Opp. 
V,  pp.  318  sq.)  was  not  printed  until  1538,  but  it  must  have  been  pre- 
pared contemporaneously  with  the  French,  since  it  was  quoted  by  Calvin 
in  the  debate  with  Caroli  as  early  as  February,  1537  (see  Bahler,  Petrus 
Caroli  und  Johannes  Calvin,  in  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  schweizerische 
Geschichte,  xxix,  p.  64,  note). 
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So  that  our  intelligence  is  not  able  to  conceive  the  Father 
without  at  the  same  time  comprehending  the  Son  in  whom 
His  living  image  is  repeated,  and  the  Spirit,  in  whom  His 
power  and  virtue  are  manifested.  Accordingly,  we  adhere 
with  the  whole  thought  of  our  heart  to  one  sole  God;  but 
we  contemplate  nevertheless  the  Father  with  the  Son  and 
His  Spirit.”  There  is  certainly  here  a clear  and  firm  asser- 
tion of  the  fact  of  the  Trinity;  we  may  even  admire  the 
force  with  which,  in  so  few  words,  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  is  proclaimed,  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  it  has 
its  roots  planted  not  only  in  Scripture  but  in  Christian 
experience,  and  indeed  is  involved  in  a vital  conception  of 
God.  Calvin  assuredly  was  justified  in  pointing  to  it,  when 
the  calumnies  raised  by  Caroli  were  spread  abroad  and  men 
were  acquiring  a suspicion  that  his  “opinion  concerning  the 
personal  distinctions  in  the  one  God  dissented  somewhat 
{non  nihil ) from  the  orthodox  consent  of  the  Church”,  as 
a proof  that  he  had  from  the  first  taught  the  Church  at 
Geneva  “a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  one  essence  of  God”.24 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  this  should  seem  to  some 
very  little  to  say  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  a statement  of  fundamental  doctrines  which  extends  to 
some  forty-two  pages  in  length.25  In  its  brevity  it  may 
perhaps  illustrate  almost  as  strikingly  as  the  entire  omission 
of  all  statement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  accompanying 
Confession  (except  as  implied  in  the  repetition  of  the  Apos- 
tles’ Creed)  the  feeling  of  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  that 
the  elaboration  of  this  doctrine  belongs  rather  to  the  later 
stages  of  Christian  instruction,  while  for  babes  in  Christ 
it  were  better  to  leave  it  implicit  in  their  general  religious 
standpoint  (seeing  that  it  is  implicated  in  the  experience  of 
piety  itself)  than  to  clog  the  unformed  Christian  mind  with 

21  Preface  to  the  Latin  Translation,  which  was  issued,  in  fact,  pre- 
cisely to  meet  these  calumnies,  which  had  obtained  an  incredible  vogue. 
(Opp.  V,  p.  318). 

“We  may  compare,  however,  the  brevity  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  dealt  with  in  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Shorter 
Catechism. 
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subtle  disputations  about  it.  Meanwhile,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  were  preparing  these  pri- 
mary statements  of  faith,  in  which  no  or  so  small  a space 
was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  were  also 
vigorously  engaged  in  confuting  and  excluding  from  the 
Genevan  Church  impugners  of  that  doctrine.  For  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  work  at  Geneva  Calvin  was  brought 
into  conflict  with  that  anti-trinitarian  radicalism  the  confu- 
tation of  which  was  to  draw  so  heavily  upon  his  strength  in 
the  future.  There  were  already  in  the  early  spring  of 
1 53 7 Anabaptists  to  confute  and  banish,  among  whom 
was  that  John  Stordeur  whose  widow  was  afterwards  to 
become  Calvin’s  wife.26  And  there  was  to  deal  with  just 
before  their  appearance  that  poor  half-crazy  fanatic  Claude 
Aliodi — once  Farel’s  colleague  at  Neuchatel, — who  had  as 
early  as  1534  been  denying  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  and 
was  in  the  spring  of  1537  at  Geneva,  teaching  his  anti- 
trinitarian  heresies.27 

Calvin’s  exact  attitude  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
its  teaching  was,  moreover,  just  at  this  time  forced  into 
great  publicity  by  the  assaults  made  upon  the  Genevan 
pastors  by  one  of  the  most  frivolous  characters  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Reformation.28  It  was 

” So  Colladon  tells  us,  Opp.  Calvini  xxi,  p.  59;  the  registers  of  the 
Council  of  Geneva  read  the  name,  “Johan  Tordeur”.  See  N.  Weiss, 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Frangais,  Ivi. 
(1907),  pp.  228-229. 

*7  Cf.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin,  II,  pp.  241-2.  Herminjard,  Corre- 
spondance,  etc.,  ed.  2,  III,  Index.  Cf.  also  the  clear  brief  account  of 
E.  Bahler,  Petrus  Caroli  und  Johannes  Calvin  (in  the  Jahrbuch  fur 
schweizerische  Geschichte,  xxix  [1904]),  pp.  73  sq. 

18  The  Strasburg  editors  ( Calvini  Opera,  vii,  p.  xxx)  characterize 
Caroli  as  “vir  vana  ambitione  agitatus,  opinionibus  inconstans,  moribus 
levis”.  Doumergue’s  judgment  upon  him  is  embodied  in  these  words: 
“Unhappily  his  character  was  not  as  high  as  his  intelligence,  and  if  the 
new  ideas  attracted  him  they  did  not  transform  him”  (II,  p.  252).  He 
quotes  Douen’s  characterization  of  him  as  “a  bold  and  adventurous 
spirit  badly  balanced,  and  more  distinguished  by  talents  than  by  recti- 
tude of  conduct”  (p.  253,  note  2).  Kampschulte  ( Johann  Calvin,  I. 
162)  contents  himself  with  calling  him  “a  man  of  restless  spirit  and 
changeable  principles” — who  (p.  295)  was  not  above  playing  on 
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precisely  at  this  time  (January,  1537)  that  Peter  Caroli, 
who  was  at  the  moment  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a bishop 
as  “first  pastor”  at  Lausanne,  conceived  the  idea  of  aveng- 
ing himself  upon  the  pastors  of  Geneva  for  what  he  thought 
personal  injuries  by  bringing  against  them  the  charge  of 
virtual  Arianism.  That  the  charge  received  an  attention 
which  it  did  not  deserve  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  an 
old  suspicion  which  had  been  aroused  against  Farel  by  the 
calumnies  of  Claude  Aliodi.29  These  were  founded  on  the 
circumstance  that  in  his  Sommaire  (1524-5),  Farel — with  a 
purely  paedagogical  intent,  as  he  explained  in  a preface 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1537-8,  because  he  believed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  too  difficult  a topic  for  babes  in 
faith — diad  passed  over  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  just  as 
the  Genevan  pastors  did  again  in  their  Confession  of  1 537.30 

occasion  a dishonorable  part.  A.  Lang’s  ( Johannes  Calvin,  1909,  p.  40) 
characterization  runs : “Acute  but  also  weak  in  character  and  self- 
seeking.”  The  inevitable  rehabilitation  of  Caroli  has  been  undertaken 
by  Eduard  Bahler,  Pastor  at  Thierachern  in  Switzerland,  in  a long 
article  entitled  Petrus  Caroli  und  Johannes  Calvin:  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  und  Kultur  der  Reformationszeit,  published  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  schureizerische  Geschichte  (1904,  pp. 
39-168).  Bahler’s  thesis  is  that  Caroli  belonged  really  to  that  large 
semi-Protestant  party  in  the  French  Church  which  found  its  inspiration 
in  Faber  Stapulensis  and  its  spiritual  head  in  William  Briqonnet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux;  occupying  thus  a middle  ground  he  could  rest  content 
neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the  Protestant  camp, — and  from  this 
ambiguous  position  is  to  be  explained  all  his  vacillations  and  treacheries. 
Granting  the  general  contention  and  its  explanatory  value  up  to  a 
certain  point,  it  supplies  no  defense  of  Caroli’s  character  and  conduct, 
which  Bahler’s  rehabilitation  leaves  where  it  found  them.  Cf.  A. 
Lang’s  estimate  of  Bahler’s  lack  of  success : “There  remains  clinging  to 
Caroli  enough  of  wretched  frivolity  and  of  the  most  deplorable  incon- 
stancy. How  great  over  against  him  stands  out  particularly  Farel !” 
( Johannes  Calvin,  1909,  p.  209).  On  Caroli  the  historians  of  the 
Protestant  movement  in  Metz  should  be  consulted,  e.  g.,  Dietsch,  Die 
evang.  Kirche  von  Metz,  pp.  68-77,  and  Winkelmann,  Der  Anteil  der 
deutschen  Protestanten  an  den  kirchlichen  Refornibewegungen  in  Metz 
bis  1543,  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  lothringische  Geschichte 
und  Altertumskunde,  ix,  1897,  pp.  229  sq. 

” Cf.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin,  II.  258,  note ; and  Bahler,  Petrus 
Caroli  und  Johannes  Calvin,  p.  73. 

8°C/.  Bahler,  as  cited,  p.  71. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us,  in  any  event,  however,  at  this  late  date, 
to  understand  the  hearing  which  a man  like  Caroli  obtained 
for  his  calumnies.  The  whole  Protestant  world  was  filled 
with  suspicions  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Genevan  pastors. 
It  was  whispered  from  one  to  another — at  Bern,  Basle, 
Zurich,  Strasburg,  Wittenberg — that  they  were  strangely 
chary  of  using  the  terms  ‘Trinity’,  ‘Person’, — that  they 
were  even  “heady”  in  their  refusal  to  employ  them  in  their 
popular  formularies.  It  was  widely  reported  that  they  were 
beginning  to  fall  into  Arianism,  or  rather  into  that  worst 
of  all  errors  (pessimus  error ) which  Servetus  the  Spaniard 
was  spreading  abroad.  Not  only  was  a local  crisis  thus 
created,  which  entailed  personal  controversies  and  synods 
and  decisions,  but  a widely-spread  atmosphere  of  distrust 
was  produced,  which  demanded  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention.  All  the  spring  and  summer  Calvin  was  occupied 
in  writing  letters  hither  and  thither,  correcting  the  harmful 
rumors  which  had,  as  he  said,  been  set  going  by  “a  mere 
nobody”  ( homo  nihili),  urged  on  by  “futile  vanity”.31  And 
after  the  conferences  and  synods  and  letters,  there  came  at 
length  treatises.  The  result  is  that  all  excuse  is  taken  away 
for  any  misapprehension  of  Calvin’s  precise  position. 

Throughout  the  whole  controversy' — in  which  Calvin  was 
ever  the  chief  spokesman,  coming  forward  loyally  to  the 
defense  of  his  colleagues,  who,  rather  than  he,  were  pri- 
marily struck  at — two  currents  run,  as  they  run  through  all 
his  writings  on  the  Trinity,  and  not  least  through  his  chap- 
ter (I.  xiii)  on  that  subject  in  the  Institutes.  There  is 
everywhere  manifested  not  only  a clear  and  firm  grasp  of 
the  doctrine,  but  also  a very  deep  insight  into  it,  accompa- 
nied by  a determination  to  assert  it  at  its  height.  Along 
with  this  there  is  also  manifest  an  equally  constant  and  firm 
determination  to  preserve  full  liberty  to  deal  with  the  doc- 
trine free  from  all  dictation  from  without  or  even  prescrip- 
tion of  traditional  modes  of  statement.  There  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  these  two  positions.  Rather  are  they  out- 


“ Doumergue,  II.  266-268. 
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growths  of  the  same  fundamental  conviction : but  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  the  same  mental  attitude.  At  the  root 
of  all  lies  Calvin’s  profound  persuasion  that  this  is  a subject 
too  high  for  human  speculation  and  his  consequent  fixed 
resolve  to  eschew  all  theoretical  constructions  upon  it,  and 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  revelations  of  Scripture. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  because  he  appealed  to  Scrip- 
ture only,  he  refused  to  be  coerced  in  his  expression  of  the 
doctrine  by  present  authority  or  even  the  formularies  of  the 
past : on  the  other,  because  he  trusted  Scripture  wholly,  he 
was  insistent  in  giving  full  .validity  to  all  that  he  found 
there.  It  was  the  purity  of  his  Protestantism,  in  other 
words,  which  governed  Calvin’s  dealing  with  this  doctrine ; 
giving  it  an  independence  which  is  not  yet  always  under- 
stood and  has  afforded  occasion  once  and  again  for  com- 
ment upon  his  attitude  which  betrays  a somewhat  surprising 
inability  to  enter  into  his  mind.32 

“An  old  instance  is  supplied  by  Bellarmine,  who,  on  Caroli’s  testi- 
mony, seeks  to  intimate  that  Calvin’s  refusal  at  the  Council  of  Lausanne 
to  sign  the  Creeds  resembled  the  conduct  of  the  Arians  at  the  Council 
of  Aquileia  ( C ontr overs arium  de  Christo , II.  19,  near  middle,  in  Opp. 
Omnia.  Paris,  1870,  I,  p.  335).  “Calvin”,  he  says,  “is  not  unlike  the 
Arians  in  this : for  at  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  St.  Ambrose  never 
could  extort  from  the  two  Arian  heretics  that  they  should  say  that  the 
Son  is  very  God  of  very  God ; for  they  always  responded  that  the 
Son  is  the  very  Only-begotten,  Son  of  the  very  God,  and  the  like,  but 
never  that  He  is  very  God  of  very  God,  although  they  were  asked 
perhaps  a hundred  times.  And  that  from  Calvin  at  the  Council  of 
Lausanne,  it  could  never  be  extorted  that  he  should  confess  that  the 
Son  is  God  of  God,  Petrus  Caroli,  who  was  present,  reports  in  his  letter 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.”  Bellarmine  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  Calvin 
was  ready  to  confess  all  that  the  Creeds  contained  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  Son  and  more,  while  the  Arians  would  not  confess  so  much. 
Even  F.  W.  Kampschulte  ( Johannes  Calvin,  u.  s.  w.,  ii.  171)  permits 
himself  to  say  that  Calvin  “in  the  controversy  with  Caroli  expresses 
himself  on  the  Athanasian  symbol  in  a very  dubious  way  (in  sehr 
bedenklichem  Masse)”,  and  adds  in  a note:  “It  was  not  groundlessly 
that  he  was  upbraided  with  this  by  his  later  opponents.  ‘Calvin  waxes 
angry  and  employs  the  same  taunts  as  the  anti-trinitarians  against  the 
Symbol  of  Athanasius  and  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  his  opinion 
touching  the  Trinity  is  brought  under  discussion.’  Cf.  F.  Claude  de 
Saintes,  Declaration  d’aucuns  atheismes  de  la  doctrine  de  Calvin, 
Paris,  1568,  p.  108.”  Cf.  on  Kampschulte,  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin, 
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For  the  matter,  which  has  been  thus  vexed,  was  per- 
fectly simple.  Calvin  refused  to  subscribe  the  ancient  creeds 
at  Caroli’s  dictation,  not  in  the  least  because  he  did  not  find 
himself  in  accord  with  their  teaching,  but  solely  because  he 
was  determined  to  preserve  for  himself  and  his  colleagues 
the  liberties  belonging  to  Christian  men,  subject  in  matters 
of  faith  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  God  speaking  in 
the  Scriptures.  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  never  his 
purpose  to  reject  these  creeds  or  to  detract  from  their 
credit;33  and  he  points  out  that  he  was  not  misunderstood 
even  by  Caroli  to  be  repudiating  their  teaching;  but  Caroli 
conceded  that  what  he  did  was  — in  Caroli’s  bad  Latin, 
or  as  Calvin  facetiously  calls  it,  “his  Sorbonnic  elegance” — 
“neither  to  credit  nor  to  discredit  them”.34  He  considered 
it  intolerable  that  the  Christian  teacher’s  faith  should  be 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  any  traditional  modes  of  state- 
ment, however  venerable,  or  however  true;  and  he  refused 
to  be  the  instrument  of  creating  a precedent  for  such  tyr- 
anny in  the  Reformed  churches  by  seeming  to  allow  that  a 

ii,  p.  266.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  uncompre- 
hending way  in  which  Dr.  Schaff  speaks  of  the  matter  (above,  p.  563, 
note  21),  in  which,  however,  he  is  only  the  type  of  a great  crowd  of 
writers. 

33  Adv.  P.  Caroli  Calumnias,  Opp.  vii,  p.  315:  Calvino  quidem  et  aliis 

propositum  nequaque  erat  symbola  objicere  aut  illis  derogare  fidem. 
Compare  what  he  writes  on  Oct.  8,  1539,  to  Farel  of  the  discussion  at 
Strasburg : Quamquam  id  quoque  diluere  promptum  erat,  nos  non 

respuisse,  multo  minus  improbasse,  sed  ideo  tantum  detrectasse  subscrip- 
tionem,  ne  ille,  quod  captaverat,  de  ministerio  nostro  triumpharet  (Her- 
minjard,  VI,  p.  53). 

34  Do. : ego  neque  credo  neque  discredo.  So  Calvin  tells  Farel  that 
Caroli  had  reported  at  Strasburg  not  that  Calvin  and  his  colleagues 
had  denied  the  teaching  of  the  three  Symbols,  but : nos  vero  non  tantum 
detrectasse  [subscriptionem],  sed  vexasse  multis  cachinnis  symbola  ilia 
quae  perpetua  bonorum  consentione  authoritatem  firmam  in  Ecclesia 
semper  habuerunt  (Herminjard,  VI,  p.  52),  And  what  when  writing  to 
the  Pope  Caroli  charges  the  Protestant  preachers  with  doing  is  “rid- 
iculing, satirizing,  defaming”  the  symbols  and  denying  not  their  truth 
but  their  authority:  eoque  devenisse  ut  concilii  Niceni  et  divi  Athanasii 
symbola  majori  ex  parte  riderent,  proscinderent,  proculcarent,  et  ab 
ecclesia  legitima  umquam  fuisse  recepta  negarent  (Heminjard,  IV,. 
p.  249).  Compare  below,  note  36,  p.  573. 
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teacher  might  be  justly  treated  as  a heretic  until  he  cleared 
himself  by  subscribing  ancient  symbols  thrust  before  him 
by  this  or  that  disturber  of  the  peace.  There  were  his 
writings,  and  there  was  his  public  teaching,  and  he  was 
ready  to  declare  plainly  what  he  believed : let  him  be  judged 
by  these  expressions  of  his  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God  alone  as  the  standard  of  truth.  Accordingly, 
when  he  first  confronted  Caroli  in  behalf  of  the  Genevan 
ministers,  he  read  the  passage  on  the  Trinity  from  the  new 
Catechism  as  the  suitable  expression  of  their  belief.  And 
when  Caroli  cried  out,  “Away  with  these  new  Confessions; 
and  let  us  sign  the  three  ancient  Creeds”,  Calvin,  not  without 
some  show  of  pride,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  accorded 
authority  in  divine  things  to  the  Word  of  God  alone.35  “We 
have  professed  faith  in  God  alone”,  he  said,  “not  in  Athan- 
asius, whose  Creed  has  not  been  approved  by  any  properly 
constituted  Church.”36  His  meaning  is  that  he  refused  to 

85  Cf.  A.  Lang  ( Johannes  Calvin,  1909,  p.  42)  : “There  shows  itself 
here  Calvin’s  self-reliance  and  independence  as  over  against  every  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  . . . Thus,  in  the  Confession  which  he 

adduced  at  Lausanne  in  his  and  his  colleagues’  names,  he  explains : 
‘We  cannot  seek  God’s  majesty  anywhere  except  in  His  Word;  nor  can 
we  think  anything  about  Him  except  with  His  Word,  or  say  anything 
of  Him  except  through  His  Word.’  ...  ‘A  religious  Confession  is 
nothing  but  a witness  to  the  faith  which  abides  in  us ; therefore  it 
must  be  drawn  only  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Scripture.’  ” 

36  Opp.  X.  ii,  p.  84  (Herminjard,  iv,  p.  185)  : Ad  haec  Calvinus,  nos  in 
Dei  unius  fidem  iurasse  respondit,  non  Athanasii  cuius  Symbolum 
nulla  unquam  legitima  ecclesia  approbasset..  Doumergue  ( Jean  Calvin, 
II,  p.  256)  renders  correctly:  Nous  avons  jure  la  foi  en  un  seul  Dieu, 
et  non  en  Athanase,  dont  le  symbole  n’a  ete  approuve  par  aucune  figlise 
legitime.”  Williston  Walker  ( John  Calvin,  p.  197),  missing  the  con- 
struction, renders  misleadingly:  “We  swear  in  the  faith  of  the  one  God, 
not  of  Athanasius,  whose  creed  no  true  church  would  ever  have 
approved.”  So  also  A.  Lang  ( Johannes  Calvin,  p.  40)  : Wir  haben  den 
Glauben  an  den  einen  Gott  beschworen,  aber  nicht  an  Athanasius, 
dessen  Symbol  eine  wahre  Kirche  nie  gebilligt  haben  wiirde.”  Calvin  is 
not  declaring  the  Athanasian  Creed  unworthy  of  the  approbation  of  any 
true  church ; he  is  recalling  the  fact  that  it  is  a private  document 
authorized  by  no  valid  ecclesiastical  enactment.  For  Caroli’s  account  of 
what  Calvin  said,  see  above,  note  34,  end.  Nevertheless,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  attained  throughout  the  Western  Church  a position  of  the 
highest  reverence  (for  the  extent  of  its  “reception  and  use”  see 
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treat  any  human  composition  as  an  authoritative  determina- 
tion of  doctrine,  from  which  we  may  decline  only  on  pain 
of  heresy : that  belongs  to  the  Word  of  God  alone.  At  the 
subsequent  Council  of  Lausanne  he  took  up  precisely  the 
same  position,  and  addressing  himself  more,  as  he  says,37 
ad  hominem  than  ad  rem , turned  the  demand  that  he  should 
express  his  faith  in  the  exact  words  of  former  formularies 
into  ridicule.  He  was,  he  tells  us,  in  what  he  said  about  the 
Creeds  just  “gibing”38  Caroli.  Caroli  had  attempted  to 
recite  the  creeds  and  had  broken  down  at  the  fourth  clause 
of  the  Athanasian  symbol.39  You  assert,  Calvin  said,  that 
we  cannot  acceptably  confess  our  faith  except  in  the  exact 
words  of  these  ancient  symbols.  You  have  just  pronounced 
these  words  from  the  Athanasian  Creed : “Which  faith 
whosoever  doth  not  hold  cannot  be  saved.”  You  do  not 
yourself  hold  this  faith : and  if  you  did,  you  could  not 
express  it  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Creed.  Try  to  repeat 
those  words : you  will  infallibly  again  stick  fast  before  you 

Ommaney,  A Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  1897, 
pp.  420  sq.),  and  was  soon  to  be  “approbated”  by  the  Protestant 
churches  at  large.  Zwingli  in  the  Fidei  Ratio  (1530)  and  Luther  in  the 
Smalcald  Articles  (1537)  had  already  placed  it  among  the  Symbols 
of  the  churches,  whose  authority  they  recognized : and  the  Formula 
Concordiae  and  many  Reformed  Confessions,  beginning  with  the  Galli- 
can,  were  soon  formally  to  accord  it  a place  of  authority  in  the  Pro- 
testant Churches.  See  Loofs,  Herzog 3 II,  p.  179;  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  ed.  i,  I,  p.  40;  E.  F.  Karl  Muller,  Die  Bekenntnis- 
schriften  d.  reform.  Kirche,  Index  sub.  voc.,  ‘ Atlianasianum’ ; Menegoz, 
as  cited  in  note  41.  Calvin  found  at  Strasburg  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Creeds  was  offensive  to  his  colleagues  there.  He 
writes  to  Farel  (Herminjard,  vi,  p.  43)  : “It  was  somewhat  harder  to 
purge  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  the  symbols : for  this  was  what  was 
offensive  ( odiosum ),  that  we  repudiated  them,  though  they  ought  to 
be  beyond  controversy,  since  they  were  received  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
whole  Church.  It  was  easy  to  explain  that  we  did  not  disapprove, 
much  less  reject  them,  but  only  declined  to  subscribe  them  that  he 
[Caroli]  might  not  enjoy  the  triumph  over  our  ministry  which  he 
longed  for.  Some  odium,  however,  always  remained.” 

37  Opp.  viii,  p.  316:  non  tarn  ad  rem  quam  ad  hominem. 

“jocatus  est  (ibid.,  p.  315). 

39  “When  he  had  recited  three  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  symbol,  he 
was  not  able  to  recite  the  fourth  ...”  (ibid.,  p.  31  x,  top). 
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get  through  the  fourth  clause.  Now  what  would  you  do, 
if  you  should  suddenly  come  to  die  and  the  Devil  should 
demand  that  you  go  to  the  eternal  destruction  which  you 
confess  awaits  those  who  do  not  hold  this  faith  whole  and 
entire,  meaning  unless  you  express  this  your  faith  in  these 
exact  terms?  And  as  for  the  Nicene  Creed — is  it  so  very 
certain  it  was  composed  by  that  council  ? One  would  surely 
suppose  those  holy  fathers  would  study  conciseness  in  so 
serious  a matter  as  a creed.  But  see  the  battology  here : 
“God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God.”  Why 
this  repetition — which  adds  neither  to  the  emphasis  nor  to 
the  expressiveness  of  the  document?  Don’t  you  see  that 
this  is  a song,  more  suitable  for  singing  than  to  serve  as  a 
formula  of  confession?40  We  may  or  may  not  think  Cal- 
vin’s pleasantry  happy.  But  we  certainly  cannot  fail  to 
marvel  when  we  read  in  even  recent  writers  that  Calvin 
refused  to  sign  the  Athanasian  Creed  because  of  its  damna- 
tory clauses,  “which  are  unjust  and  uncharitable”,  and  ex- 
pressed “an  unfavorable  opinion  on  the  Nicene  Creed”.41 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  315-316.  This  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
also  impressed  the  Strasburg  theologians  unfavorably.  Calvin  writes 
to  Farel  Oct.  8,  1539  (Herminjard,  vi,  p.  54)  : “I  had  to  give  satisfac- 
tion about  the  battologies  I could  not  by  any  effort  convince  them  that 
there  is  any  battology  there.  I admitted,  however,  that  I should  not 
have  so  spoken  if  I had  not  been  compelled  by  that  man’s  wickedness.” 

a Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  vii,  p.  322.  E.  Menegoz  is 
therefore  in  the  essentials  of  the  matter  right,  when  he  expresses  his 
wonder  that  men  can  suppose  that  the  circumstances  that  Calvin  “once 
refused  to  obey  an  injunction  to  sign  the  Symbol”,  or  “pronounced  a 
judgment  unfavorable  to  the  literary  form  of  this  document” — M. 
Menegoz  is  confusing  for  the  moment  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
Creeds — prove  that  “in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  held  these  anathemas 
in  aversion”  ( Publications  Diver ses  sur  le  Fideisme,  1900,  p.  276).  He 
adds  with  equal  justice:  “It  is  an  infelicitous  idea  to  appeal  to  Calvin  as 
a witness  that  Protestantism,  though  receiving  the  Catholic  Symbols, 
had  no  intention  of  approving  their  anathemas.  And  it  is  a historical 
error  to  imagine  that  the  Reformers  would  have  accepted  these  sym- 
bols, if  they  had  not  firmly  believed  them,  if  they  had  felt  any  scruples, 
or  cherished  any  mental  reservations  regarding  the  damnatory  clauses. 
There  was  no  paltering  in  a double  sense  in  that  age.  There  was  no 
practice  of  ‘economy’.  If  the  Protestants  had  felt  any  hesitation  about 
the  anathemas,  they  would  have  said  so  without  ambiguity,  and  they 
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According  to  his  own  testimony,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind : 
he  “never  had  any  intention  of  depreciating  ( objicere ) these 
creeds  or  of  derogating  from  their  credit”.42  His  sole  de- 
sign was  to  make  it  apparent  that  Caroli’s  insistence  that 
only  in  the  words  of  these  creeds  could  faith  in  the  Trinity 
be  fitly  expressed  was  ridiculous. 

Calvin’s  refusal  to  be  confined  to  the  very  words  of  the 
old  formulas  in  his  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
did  not  carry  with  it,  therefore,  any  unwillingness  to  em- 
ploy in  his  definition  of  the  doctrine  the  terms  which  had 
been  beaten  out  in  the  Trinitarian  controversies  of  the  past. 
These  terms  he  considered  rather  the  best  expressions  for 
stating  and  defending  the  doctrine.  That  they  were  unwilling 
to  employ  them  had  indeed  been  made  the  substance  of  one 
of  the  charges  brought  by  Caroli  against  the  Genevan  pastors. 
But  the  refutation  of  this  calumny,  so  far  as  Calvin  himself 
was  concerned,  was  easy.  He  had  only  to  point  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  Institutes  (1536),  in  which  he  had  not  only 
freely  used  the  terms  in  question,  but  had  defended  at  large 
the  right  and  asserted  the  duty  of  employing  them,  as  the 
technical  language  by  which  alone  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
can  be  so  expressed  as  to  confound  heretical  misconstruc- 
tions. When,  then,  Caroli  expressed  his  wonder  at  “the 
pertinacity  with  which  Calvin  refused  the  terms  ‘Person’, 
‘Trinity’  ”,  Calvin  replied  flatly  that  neither  he  nor  Farel 
nor  Viret  ever  had  the  smallest  objection  to  these  terms. 
“The  writings  of  Calvin”,  he  adds,  “testify  to  the  whole 
world  that  he  always  employed  them  freely,  and  even  repre- 
hended the  superstition  of  those  who  either  disliked  or 
avoided  them.”43  That  the  Genevan  pastors  passed  them 
by  in  their  Confession,  and  refused  to  employ  them  when 
this  was  violently  demanded  of  them,  he  explains,  was  due 
to  two  reasons.  They  were  unwilling  to  consent  to  such 
tyranny  as  that  when  a matter  has  been  sufficiently  and  more 

would  have  purely  and  simply  discarded  the  symbols.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier.” 
a Opp.  vii,  p.  315. 

43  Opp.  vii,  p.  318. 
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than  sufficiently  established,  credit  should  be  bound  to  words 
and  syllables.  But  their  more  particular  reason  was,  he 
adds,  that  they  might  “deprive  that  madman  of  the  boast  he 
had  insolently  made”.  “For  Caroli’s  purpose  was  to  cast 
suspicion  on  the  entire  doctrine  of  men  of  piety  and  to 
destroy  their  influence.”44  Though  they  felt  to  the  full, 
therefore,  the  value  of  these  terms,  not  only  for  confound- 
ing heresy,  but  also  for  consolidating  churches  in  a common 
confession,  when  their  use  was  contentiously  demanded  of 
them  they  followed  a high  example  and  refused  to  give 
place,  in  the  way  of  subjection,  even  for  an  hour. 

Calvin’s  attitude  to  the  employment  of  this  technical  lan- 
guage is  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  to  repay  a pause 
to  observe  it.  As  we  have  intimated,  it  is  fully  set  forth 
already  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes  (1536)  in  a very 
interesting  passage,  which  is  retained  without  substantial 
alteration  throughout  all  the  subsequent  editions.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  passage  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  however,  is  changed  in  the  final  edition  from  its  end 
(as  in  all  the  earlier  editions)  to  its  beginning.  In  the  final 
edition,  therefore,  it  appears  as  a preface  to  the  discussion 
of  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  (I.  xiii.  3-5),  and  it  is 
strengthened  in  this  edition  by  an  introductory  paragraph 
(§  2),  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  for  one  of 
these  technical  terms  direct  Biblical  authority.  Calvin  finds 
the  term  ‘Person’  in  the  virocrTaats  of  Heb.  i.  3 ; and  insists, 
therefore,  that  it,  at  least,  is  not  of  human  invention  ( hu - 
manitus  inventa).  The  argument  in  which  he  does  this  is 
too  characteristic  of  him  and  too  instructive,  not  only  as  to 
his  attitude  towards  the  terms  in  question,  but  also  as  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  his  exegetical  methods,  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  We  must  permit  ourselves  so  much 
of  a digression,  therefore,  as  will  enable  us  to  attend  to  it. 

What  Calvin  does,  in  this  argument,  is  in  essence  to  sub- 
ject the  statement  of  Heb.  i.  3 that  the  Son  is  “the  very 
image  of  the  hypostasis  of  God” — the  xaPaKTVP  rn$  viro<nd- 
**  Adv.  P.  Caroli  Calumnias:  Opp.  vii,  p.  318. 
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<rec 09  avrov — to  a strict  logical  analysis.  The  term  virocrTaae ?, 
he  argues,  must  designate  something  the  Son  is  not : for 
He  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  something 
He  is.  When  we  say  image,  we  postulate  two  distinct 
things:  the  thing  imaged  and  the  thing  imaging  it.  If  the 
Son  is  the  image  of  God’s  hypostasis,  then,  the  hypostasis 
of  God  must  be  something  which  the  Son  does  not  share; 
it  must  be  rather  something  which  He  is  like.  The  Son 
shares  the  Divine  essence : hence  hypostasis  here  cannot 
mean  essence.  It  must  be  taken  then  in  its  alternative  sense 
of  ‘person’ : and  what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  says,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  Son  is  exactly  like  the  Father  in  person; 
His  double,  so  to  speak.  This  Epistle,  therefore,  expressly 
speaks  here  of  two  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  one  Person 
which  is  imaged,  another  which  precisely  images  it.  And 
the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  is  Biblical  warrant,  therefore,  for  teaching  that  there 
are  three  hypostases  in  the  one  essence  of  God — “therefore, 
if  we  will  give  credit  to  the  Apostle’s  testimony,  there  are 
in  God  three  hypostases”, — and  since  the  Latin  ‘person’  is 
but  the  translation  of  the  Greek  ‘hypostasis’,  it  is  mere  fas- 
tidiousness to  balk  at  the  term  ‘person’.  If  anyone  prefers 
the  term  ‘subsistence’  as  a more  literal  rendering,  why,  let 
him  use  it : or  even  ‘substance’,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense.  The  point  is  not  the  vocable  but  the  meaning,  and 
we  do  not  change  the  meaning  by  varying  the  synonyms. 
Even  the  Greeks  use  ‘person’  ( Trpocranrov ) interchangeably 
with  ‘subsistence’  ( vitoo-tclci, ?)  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  piece  of  exegesis  will  commend 
itself  to  us.  Nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  feel  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  logical  analysis,  even  as  a piece  of  logical 
analysis.  After  all,  the  Son  is  not  the  image  of  the  Father 
in  His  Personality, — if  we  are,  like  Calvin,  to  take  the 
Personality  here  in  strict  distinction  from  the  Essence. 
What  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father  in,  is,  rather,  just  in 
His  ‘Personality’,  in  this  sense : as  Person  He  is  the  Son,  the 
Father  the  Father,  and  what  we  sum  up  under  this  ‘Father- 
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hood’  and  ‘Sonship’  is  just  the  distinguishing  ‘properties’ 
by  which  the  two  are  differentiated  from  one  another.  That 
concrete  Person  we  call  the  Son  is  exactly  like  that  concrete 
Person  we  call  the  Father;  but  the  likeness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  is  sharer  in  the  identical  essence.  After  all,  there- 
fore, the  reason  why  the  Son  is  the  express  image  of  the 
Father  is  because,  sharing  the  divine  essence,  Fie  is  in  His 
essence  all  that  the  Father  is.  He  is  the  repetition  of  the 
Father:  but  the  repetition  in  such  a sense  that  the  one 
essence  in  which  the  likeness  consists  is  common  to  the  two, 
and  not  merely  of  like  character  in  the  two.  The  funda- 
mental trouble  with  Calvin’s  argument  is  that  it  seeks  a 
direct  proof  for  the  Trinitarian  constitution  of  the  Godhead 
from  a passage  which  was  intended  as  a direct  proof  only 
of  the  essential  deity  of  the  Son.  What  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  in  mind  was  not  to  reveal  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  the  Trinity — as  a distinct 
hypostasis  in  the  unity  of  the  essence;  but  to  set  forth 
the  absolute  deity  of  the  Son,  to  declare  that  He  is  all  that 
God  is,  the  perfect  reflection  of  God,  giving  back  to  God 
when  set  over  against  Him  His  consummate  image.  The 
term  ‘hypostasis’  is  not  indeed  to  be  taken  here,  in  the  nar- 
row sense,  as  ‘essence’ : but  neither  is  it  to  be  taken,  in  the 
abstract  sense,  as  ‘person’.  It  means  the  concrete  person, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  substantial  entity  we  call  God : 
which  whole  substantial  entity  is  said  to  be  in  the  Son  exactly 
what  it  is  in  the  Father.  Nothing  is  said  directly  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  distinct  persons  in  the 
Trinity:  the  whole  direct  significance  of  the  declaration  is 
exhausted  in  the  assertion  that  this  ‘Son’  differs  in  no  single 
particular  from  ‘God’ : He  is  God  in  the  full  height  of  the 
conception  of  God. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of 
Calvin’s  exegesis  which  most  interests  us  at  present.  It  is 
rather  two  facts  which  his  exegetical  argument  brings  be- 
fore us  with  peculiar  force.  The  one  of  them  is  that  the 
developed  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  lay'-  so  firmly  entrenched 
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in  his  mind  that  he  makes  it,  almost  or  perhaps  quite  uncon- 
sciously, the  major  premise  of  his  argument.  And  the  other 
is  that  he  was  so  little  averse  to  designating  the  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  by  the  term  ‘Persons’  that  that  term  was 
rather  held  by  him  to  have  definite  Biblical  warrant.  His 
argument  that  viroaraa 15  in  this  passage  cannot  mean  ‘es- 
sence’, but  must  mean  ‘person’,  turns  on  this  precise  hinge, — 
that  the  Father  and  Son  are  numerically  one  in  essence,  and 
can  be  represented  as  distinct  only  in  person : “For  since 
the  essence  of  God  is  simple  and  indivisible  ( simplex  et  indi- 
vidna)  He  who  contains  in  Himself  the  whole  of  it,  not  in 
apportionment  or  in  deflection,  but  in  unbroken  perfection 
(Integra  perfectione)  it  would  be  improper  or  rather  inept 
to  call  its  image.”  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  its  complete  formulation  is  the  postulate  of  his 
argument.  And  the  outcome  of  the  argument  is  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinctly  sets  the  Father  and  Son 
over  against  one  another  as  distinguishable  ‘Persons’,  em- 
ploying this  precise  term,  viroaracn';,  to  designate  them  in 
their  distinction.  “Accordingly”,  says  Calvin,  “if  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostle  obtains  credit,  it  follows  that  there  are 
in  God  three  hypostases.”  This  term  as  the  expression  of 
the  nature  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  is  therefore  not 
a ‘human  invention’  ( humanitus  inventa)  to  Calvin,  but  a 
divine  revelation. 

Since,  then,  the  Bible  had  obtained  credit  with  Calvin,  he 
could  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  ‘Person’  to  express 
the  distinctions  in  the  Trinity.  But  he  nevertheless  takes 
over  from  the  earlier  editions,  in  which  the  discovery  of  the 
term  in  Heb.  i.  3 is  not  yet  to  be  found,  a defense  of  the 
use  of  this  term  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  Biblical. 
And  this  defense  is  in  essence  the  assertion  of  the  right  and 
the  exposition  of  a theory  of  interpretation.  There  are  men, 
says  Calvin,  who  cry  out  against  every  term  framed  accord- 
ing to  human  judgment  ( hominum  arbitrio  confictum 
nomen ) and  demand  that  our  words  as  well  as  our  thoughts 
concerning  divine  things  shall  be  kept  within  the  limits  of 
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Scripture  example.  If  we  use  only  the  words  of  Scripture 
we  shall,  say  they,  avoid  many  dissentions  and  disputes,  and 
preserve  the  charity  so  frequently  broken  in  strifes  over 
“exotic  words”.  Certainly,  responds  Calvin,  we  ought  to 
speak  of  God  with  not  less  religion  than  we  think  of  Him. 
But  why  should  we  be  required  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
exact  words  of  Scripture  if  we  give  the  exact  sense  of 
Scripture?  To  condemn  as  “exotic”  every  word  not  found 
in  so  many  syllables  in  Scripture,  is  at  once  to  put  under  a 
ban  all  interpretation  which  is  not  a mere  stringing  together 
of  Scriptural  phrases.  There  are  some  things  in  Scripture 
which  are  to  our  apprehension  intricate  and  difficult.  What 
forbids  our  explaining  them  in  simpler  terms, — if  these 
terms  are  held  religiously  and  faithfully  to  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  are  used  carefully  and  modestly  and  not  with- 
out occasion?  Is  it  not  an  improbity  to  reprobate  words 
which  express  nothing  but  what  is  testified  and  recorded  by 
the  Scriptures?  And  when  these  words  are  a necessity,  if 
the  truth  is  to  be  plainly  and  unambiguously  expressed, — 
may  we  not  suspect  that  the  real  quarrel  of  those  who  object 
to  their  use  is  with  the  truth  they  express ; and  that  what  they 
are  offended  by  is  that  by  their  use  the  truth  has  been  made 
clear  and  unmistakable  ( plana  et  dilucida ) ? As  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  expressed — the 
term  Trinity  itself,  the  term  Person,  and  those  other  terms 
which  the  tergiversations  of  heretics  have  compelled  be- 
lievers to  frame  and  employ  that  the  truth  may  be  asserted 
and  guarded — such  as  homoousios,  for  example — no  one 
would  care  to  draw  sword  for  them  as  mere  naked  words. 
Calvin  himself  would  be  altogether  pleased  to  see  them 
buried  wholly  out  of  sight — if  only  all  men  would  heartily 
receive  the  simple  faith,  that  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are 
one  God  and  yet  neither  is  the  Son  the  Father,  nor  the 
Spirit  the  Son,  but  they  are  each  distinguished  by  a certain 
property.45  But  that  is  just  the  trouble.  Men  will  not  accept 
the  simple  faith,  but  palter  in  a double  sense.  Arius  was 


45 1.  xiii.  s. 
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loud  enough  in  declaring  Christ  to  be  God, — but  wished  to 
teach  also  that  He  is  a creature  and  has  had  a beginning : he 
was  willing  to  say  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  add  that  His  oneness  is  the  same  in  kind  as  our 
own  oneness  with  God.  Say,  however,  the  one  word  ofxoov. 
aios  — “consubstantial” — and  the  mask  is  torn  from  the 
face  of  dissimulation  and  yet  nothing  whatever  is  added  to 
the  Scriptures.  Sabellius  was  in  no  way  loath  to  admit  that 
there  are  in  the  Godhead  these  three — Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit;  but  he  really  distinguished  them  only  as  at- 
tributes are  distinguished.  Say  simply  that  in  “the  unity 
of  God  a trinity  of  persons  subsists”,  and  you  have  at  once 
quenched  his  inane  loquacity.  Now,  if  anyone  who  does  not 
like  the  words  will  ingenuously46  confess  the  things  the 
words  stand  for, — cadit  quaestio:  we  shall  not  worry  over 
the  words.  “But” — adds  Calvin  significantly — “I  have  long 
since  learned  by  experience,  and  that  over  and  over  again, 
that  those  who  contend  thus  pertinaciously  about  terms,  are 
really  cherishing  a secret  poison;  so  that  it  is  much  better 
to  bear  their  resentment  than  to  consent  to  use  less  precise 
and  clear  language  for  their  behoof.”47  Golden  words! 
How  often  since  Calvin  has  the  Church  had  bitter  cause  to 
repeat  them!  When  we  read,  for  example,  William  Chil- 
lingworth’s  subtle  pleas  for  the  use  of  Scriptural  language 
only  in  matters  of  faith;  his  eloquent  asseverations — “The 
Bible,  I say,  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants” — ; 
his  loud  railing  at  “the  vain  conceit,  that  we  can  speak  of 
the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of  God”,  “thus 
deifying  our  own  interpretations  and  tyrannously  enforcing 
them  upon  others”, — we  know  what  it  all  means : that 
under  this  cloak  of  charity  are  to  he  hidden  a multitude  of 
sins.  When  we  hear  Calvin  refusing  to  swear  in  the  words 
of  another,  we  must  not  confuse  his  defense  of  personal 
right  with  a latitudinarianism  like  Chillingworth’s.  If  he 
said,  It  is  the  Word  of  God,  not  the  word  of  Athanasius,  to 

*’  non  fraudulenter. 

41  I xiii  5,  ad  fin. 
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which  I submit  my  judgment,  he  said  equally,  The  sense  of 
Scripture,  not  its  words,  is  Scripture.  No  ambiguous  mean- 
ings should  be  permitted  to  hide  behind  a mere  repetition 
of  the  simple  words  of  Scripture,  but  all  that  the  Scripture 
teaches  shall  be  clearly  and  without  equivocation  brought 
out  and  given  expression  in  the  least  indeterminate  lan- 
guage.48 

Calvin’s  interest  was,  in  other  words,  distinctly  in  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  rather  than  in  any 
particular  mode  of  formulating  it.  It  rested  on  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  formulated  only  because,  and  so  far  as,  they 
eeemed  essential  to  the  precise  expression  and  effective 
guarding  of  the  doctrine.  This  was  consistently  his  attitude 
from  the  beginning.  Already  in  the  Institutes  of  1536,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  given  this  attitude  an  expression  so 
satisfactory  to  himself  that  he  retained  the  sections  devoted 
to  it  until  the  end.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  how  complete  a 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself  was  already 
incorporated  into  this  earliest  edition  of  the  Institutes,  and 
how  clearly  in  that  statement  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  Calvin’s  treatment  of  the  doctrine  already  appear.  The 
discussion  was  no  doubt  greatly  expanded  in  its  passage 
from  the  first  to  the  last  edition.  In  the  first  edition  (1536) 
it  occupies  only  five  columns  in  the  Strasburg  edition ; these 

48  Dorner’s  account  of  Calvin’s  attitude  to  these  questions  is  not  quite 
exact  either  in  the  motive  suggested,  or  in  the  precise  action  ascribed 
to  him,  though  it  recognizes  Calvin’s  contribution  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  doctrine  ( Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  E.  T.  II.  ii, 
p.  158,  note  1)  : “Even  Calvin,  about  the  time  of  his  dispute  with  Caroli, 
asserted  the  necessity  of  a developing  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  On  this  ground  he  declined  pledging  himself  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  wished  to  cast  aside  the  terms  ‘persona’,  ‘Trinitas’,  as  schol- 
astic expressions.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  far  from  being  inclined 
towards  the  Antitrinitarians,  that  he  wished  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  still  more  completely.  He  saw  clearly  that  in  the  traditional 
form  of  the  doctrine,  the  Son  had  not  full  deity,  because  aseity  ( aseitas ) 
was  reserved  to  the  Father  alone,  who  thus  received  a preponderance 
over  the  Son,  and  was  identified  with  the  Monas,  or  the  Divine 
essence.  The  Antitrinitarians,  with  whom  he  had  to  struggle,  usually 
directed  their  attacks  on  this  weak  point  of  the  dogma,  and  deduced 
therefrom  the  Antitrinitarian  conclusions.” 
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have  grown  to  fifteen  and  a half  columns  in  the  middle 
editions  and  to  twenty-seven  and  a half  (of  which  eleven 
and  a half  are  retained  from  the  earlier  editions  and  six- 
teen are  new)  in  the  final  edition  of  1559.  That  is  to  say, 
its  original  compass  was  tripled  in  the  middle  editions  and 
almost  doubled  again  in  the  final  edition,  where  it  has 
become  between  five  and  six  times  as  long  as  in  the  first 
draft.49  And  in  this  process  of  expansion  it  has  not  only 
gathered  increment  but  has  suffered  change.  This  change 
is  not,  however,  in  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  taught 
or  even  in  the  mode  of  its  formulation  or  the  language  in 
which  it  is  couched  or  in  the  general  tone  which  informs 
it.  It  is  only  in  the  range  and  the  governing  aim  of  the 
discussion. 

The  statement  in  the  first  edition  is  dominated  by  a simple 
desire  to  give  guidance  to  docile  believers,  and  therefore 
declines  formal  controversy  and  seeks  merely  to  set  down 
briefly  what  is  to  be  followed,  what  is  to  be  avoided  on  this 
great  subject.  Positing,  therefore,  at  the  outset  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  one  God,  not  many,  but  yet  not  obscurely 
assert  that  the  Father  is  God  and  the  Son  is  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  God;  Calvin  here  at  once  develops,  by  com- 
bining Eph.  iv.  5 and  Mat.  xxviii.  19,  a Biblical  proof  of 
the  Trinity  which  in  its  strenuous  logic  reminds  us  of  the 
analytical  examination  of  Heb.  i.  3 which  we  have  already 
noted.  Paul,  he  says,  connects  together  one  baptism,  one 
faith  and  one  God ; but  in  Matthew  we  read  that  we  are  to 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,' — and  what  is  that  but  to  say  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  together  the  one 
God  of  which  Paul  speaks?50  This  is  supported  by  Jere- 

40The  Institutes  as  a whole  were  about  doubled  in  length  from  the 
first  edition  (1536)  to  the  second  (1539),  and  again  about  doubled  in 
the  last  edition  (1559),  so  that  the  last  edition  (1559)  is  about  four 
times  as  long  as  the  first  (1536).  The  treatment  of  the  Trinity  was, 
therefore,  a little  more  expanded  than  the  volume  as  a whole. 

“"This  argument  is  retained  in  the  later  editions  and  appears  in  its 
final  form  in  the  ed.  of  1559,  I.  xiii.  16.  In  its  earliest  statement  it 
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miah’s  (xxiii.  33)  designation  of  the  Son  by  “that  name 
which  the  Jews  call  ineffable”51  and  other  Scriptural  evi- 
dence that  our  Lord  is  one  God  with  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit.  He  has  in  mind  to  prove  both  elements  in  the 

runs  thus  (1536,  pp.  107-8:  Strasburg  ed.,  p.  58):  “Paul  so  connects 
these  three  things,  God,  faith  and  baptism,  that  he  reasons  from  one  to 
the  other  (Eph.  4).  So  that,  because  there  is  one  faith,  thence  he 
demonstrates  that  there  is  one  God;  because  there  is  one  baptism, 
thence  he  shows  that  there  is  one  faith.  For  since  faith  ought  not  to 
be  looking  about  hither  and  thither,  neither  wandering  through  various 
things,  but  should  direct  its  view  towards  the  one  God,  be  fixed  on  Him 
and  adhere  to  Him ; it  may  be  easily  proved  from  these  premises  that  if 
there  be  many  faiths  there  should  be  many  Gods.  Again  because  bap- 
tism is  the  sacrament  of  faith,  it  confirms  to  us  His  unity,  seeing  that 
it  is  one.  But  no  one  can  profess  faith  except  in  the  one  God.  There- 
fore as  we  are  baptized  into  the  one  faith,  so  our  faith  believes  in  the 
one  God.  Both  that  therefore  is  one  and  this  is  one,  because  each  is 
of  one  God.  Hence  also  it  follows  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  be  baptized 
except  into  the  one  God,  because  we  are  baptized  into  faith  in  Him, 
in  whose  name  we  are  baptized.  Now,  the  Scriptures  have  wished 
(Mat.  at  end)  that  we  should  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wishes 
all  to  believe  with  one  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  is  that,  truly,  except  a plain  testimony  that  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  one  God?  For  if  we  are  baptized  in  their  name,  we 
are  baptized  into  faith  in  them.  They  are  therefore  one  God,  if  they 
are  worshipped  in  one  faith.” 

51  This  awkward  periphrasis  suggests  that,  when  the  Institutes  were 
written — in  1534-1535 — Calvin  had  no  convenient  expression  at  hand 
for  the  Tetragrammaton.  This  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance that  “Jehovah”  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  first  edition;  it  is 
lacking  even  in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Commandment,  where  the 
customary  Dominus  takes  its  place.  Already  in  the  spring  of  1537, 
however  ( Ofp . vii.  313;  xi.  704,  707,  708;  x.  107,  121)  it  is  used  famil- 
iarly; and  thenceforward  throughout  Calvin’s  life.  During  his  sojourn 
at  Basle  (1535)  Calvin  had  studied  Hebrew  with  Sebastian  Munster 
(Baumgartner,  Calvin  Hebraisant,  p.  18),  and  it  was  doubtless  from 
him  that  he  acquired  the  pronunciation  “Jehovah”  (see  Munster  on 
Ex.  vi.  3 in  Critici  Sacri,  Amsterdam  ed.,  1698,  I.  107,  108;  Frankfort 
ed.,  I.  447;  cf.  32).  From  his  own  comment  on  Ex.  vi.  3 we  may  learn 
the  clearness  of  Calvin’s  conviction  that  “Jehovah”  is  the  right  pro- 
nunciation: “It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  opinions  on  the 
name  ‘Jehovah’.  It  is  certainly  a foul  superstition  of  the  Jews  that 
they  dare  not  either  pronounce  or  write  it,  but  substitute  ‘Adonai’  for 
it.  It  is  no  more  probable  that,  as  many  teach,  it  is  unpronounceable  be- 
cause it  is  not  written  according  to  grammatical  rule.  . . . Nor  do  I 
assent  to  the  grammarians  who  will  not  have  it  pronounced  because  its 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  unity  of  God  and  the  true  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  therefore  introduces  these  citations 
with  the  words:  “There  are  extant  also  other  clear  ( lucu - 
lent  a)  testimonies,  which  assert,  in  part,  the  one  divinity  of 

inflection  is  irregular.  ...”  How  fixed  the  pronunciation  “Jehovah” 
had  become  at  Geneva  by  1570  is  revealed  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  the  “Promotions”  at  the  Academy  that  year.  The  Hebrew 
Professor,  Corneille  Bertram,  having  declared  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
that  “Adonai”  not  “Jehovah”  was  to  be  read,  he  was  rebuked  therefor 
and  compelled  to  apologize:  “This  M.  de  Beze  and  all  the  Company 
found  ill-said,  and  remonstrated  with  him  for  agitating  this  curious  and 
idle  question,  and  for  affirming  an  opinion  which  very  many  great  men 
of  this  age,  of  good  knowledge,  piety,  and  judgment,  have  held  to  be 
absurd,  superstitious  and  merely  Rabbinic”  (Reg.  Comp.,  31  May,  1570, 
cited  by  Charles  Borgeaud,  Histoire  de  VUniversite  de  Geneve,  1900, 
p.  228). — The  history  of  the  pronunciation  “Jehovah”  has  not  been 
adequately  investigated.  It  has  become  the  scholastic  tradition  to 
say  that  it  was  introduced  by  Peter  Galatin,  confessor  of  Leo  X,  and 
first  appears  in  his  De  Arcanis  Catholicae  Veritatis,  II.  10  (the  first 
of  two  chapters  so  numbered)  which  was  first  published  in  1516  (cf. 
Buhl’s  Gesenius’  Lexicon,  ed.  13,  1899,  p.  311,  “about  1520”;  Brown’s 
Gesenius’  Lexicon,  p.  218a,  1520;  Kittel,  Herzog 3 viii.  530-1,  1518; 
Davidson,  Hastings’  B.  D.  art.  ‘God’,  1520;  A.  J.  Maclean,  Hastings’ 
One  Vol.  B.  D.,  p.  300a,  1518;  A.  H.  McNeile,  Westminster  Commen- 
tary on  Exodus,  1908,  p.  23,  1518;  Oxford  English  Dictionanq  sub.  voc., 
1516:  cf.  the  very  strong  statement  of  Dillmann,  Alttest.  Theologie,  p. 
215).  But  this  tradition  is  simply  reported  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  Drusius’  tract  on  the  Tetragrammaton  (Critici  Sacri,  Amsterdam 
ed.,  vol.  I,  part  ii,  pp.  322  sq. : also  in  Reland  Decad.  Exercitationum 
. . . de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova).  Since  Drusius  no  one 
seems  to  have  made  any  independent  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts,  except 
F.  Bottcher,  Ausfiihrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,  1866, 
§ 88  (p.  49,  note  2).  In  copying  Drusius  the  scholars  have  failed  to 
note  that  he  himself  points  out  in  a later  note,  inserted  on  p.  355,  that 
the  form  “Jehovah”  occurs  already  in  Porchetus,  A.  D.  1303:  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  also  that  it  occurs  in  Raimund  Martini’s  Pugio 
Fidei,  which  was  written  about  1270  (Bottcher’s  suggestion  that  it  may 
be  an  interpolation  in  the  Pugio  Fidei  does  not  seem  convincing.)  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Galatin,  who  draws  heavily  on  Martini  either  directly 
or  through  Porchetti,  may  have  derived  it  from  him : and  in  any  event 
he  uses  it  not  as  a novel  invention  of  his  own,  but  as  a well-known 
form.  The  origin  and  age  of  the  pronunciation  are  accordingly  yet  to 
seek.  The  words  of  Dr.  F.  Chance  (The  Athenceum,  No.  2119,  June  6, 
1868,  p.  796)  are  here  in  point : “There  is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  the 
letters  jhvh  were  from  the  very  introduction  of  the  Hebrew  points 
pointed  as  they  now  are  . . . and  if  so,  surely  anybody  that  read 
what  he  had  before  him  must  have  read  Jehovah.  If  the  word  were 
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the  three,  and  in  part  their  personal  distinction.”52  Then 
comes  the  defense  of  the  technical  words  by  which  the  truth 
of  the  Trinity  is  expressed  and  protected,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  enlarged  and  readjusted  treatment  of 
the  topic  for  the  second  edition  of  1539  seems  to  have  been 
composed  under  the  influence  of  the  controversy  with 
Caroli.  It  is  marked  at  least  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
thorough  proof  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  of  the  unity  of  their  essence,  and  of  the  distinction 
between  them,  and  a coloring  apparently  derived  from  this 
controversy  is  thrown  over  the  whole  discussion,  in  which 
liberty  to  formulate  the  doctrine  in  our  own  words  and  the 
value  of  the  technical  terms  already  in  use  are  equally  vigor- 
ously asserted.  The  material  of  1539  remains  intact 
throughout  the  middle  editions  (1543,  1550),  although 
some  short  quotations  from  Augustine  (§§  16,  20)  and 
from  Jerome  and  Hilary  (§  24)  were  introduced  in  1543. 
But  it  is  very  freely  dealt  with  in  the  final  edition  (1559). 
Only  some  two-thirds  of  it  (eleven  and  a half  columns  out 
of  fifteen  and  a half)  is  preserved  in  that  edition,  while 

never  so  written  before  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  probably  because 
up  to  that  time  Hebrew  was  studied  by  very  few  people,  except  by 
Jews  who  could  not  write  this  holiest  of  God’s  names,  and  by  Gentiles 
who,  having  learned  their  Hebrew  from  Jews,  followed  their  example 
in  substituting  for  it  in  reading  and  writing,  Adonai,  the  Lord, 
etc.” — No  doubt  the  vogue  of  the  form  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  due,  not  to  its  accidental  occurrence  in  Galatin’s  book,  but  to 
the  progress  of  Hebrew  scholarship  in  sequence  to  the  revival  of 
letters,  which  looked  upon  the  Jewish  refusal  to  pronounce  the  name 
as  mere  superstition  and  attached  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
Massoretic  pointing.  The  debate  about  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
name  is,  in  any  event,  a Humanistic  phenomenon,  and  the  form 
“Jehovah”  is  found  in  use  everywhere  where  Hebrew  scholarship  pene- 
trated, until  it  was  corrected  by  this  scholarship  itself.  Reuchlin  indeed 
appears  not  to  have  used  it ; nor  Melanchthon.  But  it  is  used  by  Luther 
(though  not  in  his  Bible),  and  by  Matthew  Tyndale  in  his  Pentateuch 
of  1530,  and  so  prevailingly  by  Protestant  scholars  that  Romish  contro- 
versialists were  tempted  to  represent  it  as  an  impiety  (so  Genebrardus) 
of  the  “Calviniani  et  Bezani”  following  the  example  of  Sanctes 
Pagninus  (who,  according  to  MS.  but  not  printed  copies  did  indeed 
use  it). 

“ OPP.  I,  p.  58. 
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sixteen  new  columns  are  added : about  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  is  thus  new.53  Moreover,  whole  sections  are  omitted 
(§§  10  and  15),  a new  order  of  arrangement  is  adopted, 
and  much  minor  alteration  is  introduced.  In  this  recasting 
and  expansion  of  the  discussion  the  chief  place  in  the  forma- 
tive forces  determining  its  form  and  tone  is  taken  by  the 
attack  of  the  radical  Antitrinitarians.  The  existence  of 
these  Antitrinitarian  scoffers  is  recognized,  indeed,  from  the 
first : they  are  explicitly  adverted  to  already  in  the  edition 
of  1 536  as  “certain  impious  men,  who  wish  to  tear  our  faith 
up  by  the  roots” : it  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  Servetus’ 
teachings  were  already  before  his  mind  at  this  date.  But  it  is 
only  for  the  final  edition  ( 1 559)  that  their  assault  assumes  the 
determining  position  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  treatment: 
and  it  is  only  in  this  edition  that  Servetus,  for  example,  is 
named.  Now,  Calvin  not  only  arrays  against  them  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  in  a developed  polemic,  but  adjusts  the 
whole  positive  exposition  of  the  doctrine  to  its  new  purpose, 
shaping  and  phrasing  its  statements  and  modifying  them  by 
added  sentences  and  clauses.  The  result  is  a polemic  the 
edge  of  which  is  turned  no  longer  against  those  who  may 
have  doubted  Calvin’s  orthodoxy,  as  was  the  case  in  1539, 
but  rather  against  those  who  have  essayed  to  bring  into 
doubt  or  even  openly  to  deny  the  mysteries  which  enter  into 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  sharp  anti-schol- 
astic sentences  which  are  permitted  to  remain,  serve  to  give 
a singular  balance  to  the  discussion,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  polemic  against  the  Antitrinitarians  has  in  view 
vital  interests  and  not  mere  matters  of  phraseology. 

The  disposition  of  the  material  in  this  its  final  form  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  its  new  dominant  interest.  The  discussion 
opens,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a paragraph  designed  to  bear 
in  on  the  mind  a sense  of  the  mystery  which  must  charac- 

“ The  most  notable  additions  are  the  argument  on  virbaraai s in  Heb.  i.  3 
(§  2)  ; the  definition  of  ‘person’  (§  6)  ; and  the  whole  polemic  against 
Servetus  and  Gentilis  (§§  22  to  end).  These  sections  contain  nine  of 
the  sixteen  new  columns. 
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terize  the  divine  mode  of  existence  (§  1).  This  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  announcement  of  the  Trinitarian  fact 
and  a defense  of  the  technical  terms  used  to  express  and 
protect  it  (§§  2-5).  After  this  introduction  the  subject 
itself  is  taken  up  (§6,  init. ) and  treated  in  two  great  di- 
visions, by  way  first  of  positive  statement  and  proof  (§§ 
6-20)  and  by  way  secondly  of  polemic  defense  (§§  21-end). 
The  positive  portion  opens  with  a careful  definition  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  ‘Trinity’  (§  6)  and  is  prosecuted  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  Scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  three 
sections : first  the  proof  of  the  complete  deity  of  the  Son 
(§.§  7-13),  then  the  proof  of  the  deity  of  the  Spirit  (§§ 
14-15),  and  then  the  proof  of  the  Trinitarian  distinctions, 
which  includes  a dissertation  on  the  nature  of  these  distinc- 
tions on  the  basis  of  Scripture  (§§  16-20).  The  polemic 
phase  of  the  discussion  begins  with  some  introductory  re- 
marks (§21)  and  then  defends  in  turn  the  true  personality 
of  the  Son  against  Servetus  (§22)  and  His  complete  deity 
against  its  modern  impugners,  Valentinus  Gentilis  being 
chiefly  in  mind  (§§  23-29). 

This  comprehensive  outline  is  richly  filled  in  with  details, 
all  of  which  are  treated,  however,  with  a circumspection  and 
moderation  which  illustrate  Calvin’s  determination  to  es- 
chew human  speculations  upon  this  high  theme  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  only  so  far 
explicated  in  human  language  as  is  necessary  for  their  pure 
expression  and  protection.54  We  observe,  for  example,  that 
he  introduces  no  proofs  or  illustrations  of  the  Trinity  de-' 
rived  from  metaphysical  reasoning  or  natural  analogies. 
From  the  example  of  Augustine  it  had  been  the  habit 

64  Cf.  Kostlin,  Studien  und  Kritiken.  1868,  p.  419,  who  speaks  of  “the 
circumspect,  cautious  moderation  with  which  Calvin  confines  himself 
to  the  simplest  principles  of  the  Church  conception  and  refuses  to  pass 
beyond  the  simple  declarations  of  Scripture  to  a dogmatic  formulation, 
much  more  to  scholastic  questions  and  answers,  one  step  farther  than 
seemed  to  him  to  be  demanded  for  the  protection  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
Redeemer  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  assaults  of  old  and  new 
enemies.” 
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throughout  the  Middle  Ages  to  make  much  of  these  proofs 
or  illustrations,  and  the  habit  had  passed  over  into  the 
Protestant  usage.  Melanchthon,  for  example,  gave  new 
currency  alike  to  the  old  ontological  speculations  which 
under  the  forms  of  subject  and  object  sought  to  conceive  the 
Logos  as  the  image  of  Himself  which  the  thinking  Father 
set  over  against  Himself,  and  to  the  human  analogies  by 
which  the  Trinitarian  distinctions  were  fancied  to  be  illus- 
trated, such,  for  example,  as  the  distinctions  between  the 
intellect,  sensibility  and  will  in  man.  Calvin  held  himself 
aloof  from  all  such  reasoning,  doubting,  as  he  says  (§  1 8 ) , 
“the  value  of  similitudes  from  human  things  for  expressing 
the  force  of  the  Trinitarian  distinction”,  and  fearing  that 
their  employment  might  afford  only  occasion  to  those  evil 
disposed  for  calumny  and  to  those  little  instructed  for 
error.55  What  he  desired  was  a plain  proof  from  Scripture 
itself  of  the  elements  of  the  doctrine,  freed  from  all  addi- 
tions from  human  speculation.  This  proof  he  attempted,  in 
outline  at  least,  to  set  down  in  his  pages.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  he  conducts  it. 

He  begins,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  with  a plain 
statement  of  what  he  means  by  the  Trinity  (§  6).  Such 
a “short  and  easy  definition”  ( brevis  et  facilis  definitio ) had 
been  his  object  from  the  outset  (§2,  init.),  and  it  was  in 
fact  in  order  to  obtain  it  that  he  entered  upon  the  defense, 
which  fills  the  first  sections,  of  the  term  and  conception  of 
‘Person’  as  applied  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead. 

44  Cf.  I.  xv.  4,  ad  fin.  Cf.  Commentary  on  Genesis  i.  26,  where, 
speaking  of  the  human  faculties,  he  remarks : “But  Augustine,  beyond 
all  others,  speculates  with  excessive  refinement  for  the  purpose  of  fab- 
ricating  a trinity  in  man.  For  in  laying  hold  of  the  three  faculties  of  the 
soul  enumerated  by  Aristotle,  the  intellect,  the  memory  and  the  will,  he 
afterwards  out  of  one  trinity  derives  many.  If  any  reader,  having 
leisure,  wishes  to  enjoy  such  speculations,  let  him  read  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  books  of  The  Trinity,  also  the  tenth  book  of  The  City  of 
God.  I acknowledge  indeed  that  there  is  something  in  man  which 
refers  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit;  and  I have  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  above  distribution  of  the  faculties,  . . . but  a 
definition  of  the  image  of  God  ought  to  rest  on  a firmer  basis  than  such 
subtleties.”  For  the  later  Reformed  attitude,  see  Heppe,  p.  85. 
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Reverting  to  it  after  this  defense,  he  carefully  defines  (§6) 
what  he  means  by  ‘Person’  in  this  connection,  viz.,  “a  sub- 
sistence in  the  Divine  essence,  which,  related  to  the  others, 
is  yet  distinguished  by  an  incommunicable  property”.  What 
he  has  to  prove,  therefore,  he  conceives  to  be  that  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  there  is  such  a distinction  of  persons; 
or,  as  he  phrases  it,  in  a statement  derived  from  Tertullian, 
that  “there  is  in  God  a certain  disposition  or  economy,  which 
makes  no  difference,  however,  to  the  unity  of  the  essence” ; 
or,  as  he  puts  it  himself  a little  later  on  (§  20,  init.),  that 
“there  is  understood  under  the  name  of  God,  a unitary  and 
simple  essence,  in  which  we  comprise  three  persons  or  hypo- 
stases”. In  order  to  prove  this  doctrine,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  while  God  is  one,  there  are  three  persons 
who  are  God,  and  Calvin  undertakes  the  proof  on  that  un- 
derstanding. He  does  not  pause  here,  however,  to  argue 
the  unity  of  God  at  length,  taking  that  for  the  moment  for 
granted,  though  he  reverts  to  it  in  the  sequel  to  show  that 
the  distinction  of  persons  which  he  conceives  himself  to  have 
established  in  no  respect  infringes  on  it  (§  19),  and  indeed 
in  his  polemic  against  Valentinus  Gentilis  very  fully  vindi- 
cates it  from  the  objections  of  the  Arianisers  and  Tritheists 
(§  23  sq).  His  proof  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the 
establishment  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead;  and  in 
order  to  do  this  he  undertakes  to  prove  first  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  each  God,  and  then  to  show  that  the 
Scriptures  explicitly  recognize  that  there  is  such  a distinc- 
tion in  the  Godhead  as  their  divinity  (taken  in  connection 
with  the  Divine  unity)  implies. 

> The  proof  of  the  deity  of  the  Son  is  very  comprehensive 
and  detailed,  and  is  drawn  from  each  Testament  alike.  The 
Word  of  God,  by  which,  as  God  ‘spake’,  He  made  the 
worlds,  it  is  argued,  must  be  understood  of  the  substantial 
Word,  which  is  also  called  in  Proverbs,  Wisdom  (§  7)  ; and 
must  accordingly  be  understood  as  eternal.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  whole  scheme  of  temporal  prolation  as  applied 
to  the  Son  is  sharply  assaulted.  It  is  impious  to  suppose 
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that  anything  new  can  ever  have  happened  to  God  in  Him- 
self (in  se  ipso),  and  there  is  “nothing  less  tolerable  than  to 
invent  a beginning  for  that  Word,  who  both  was  always 
God  and  afterwards  became  the  maker  of  the  world”  (§8). 
To  this  more  general  argument  is  brought  the  support  of  a 
number  of  Old  Testament  passages,  which,  it  is  contended, 
advert  to  the  Son  with  declarations  of  His  deity : such  as  the 
Forty-fifth  Psalm,  “Thy  throne,  O God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever” ; Is.  ix.  6,  “His  Name  shall  be  called  Mighty  God, 
Father  of  Eternity” ; Jer.  xxiii.  6,  “The  Branch  shall  be 
called  Jehovah  our  Righteousness”  (§  9).  And  then  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  manifestations  of  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  are  adduced  in  corroboration  (§  10).  The 
New  Testament  evidence  is  marshalled  under  two  heads: 
the  divine  names  are  applied  to  Christ  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  (§  11),  and  divine  works  and  functions  are 
assigned  to  Him  (§§  12-13).  Not  only  are  Old  Testament 
passages  which  speak  of  Jehovah  applied  to  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament  (Is.  viii.  10,  Rom.  ix.  33;  Is.  xlv.  23,  Rom. 
xiv.  10,  11  ; Ps.  lxviii.  18,  Eph.  iv.  8;  Is.  vi.  1,  Jno.  xii.  41), 
but  these  writers  themselves  employ  the  term  “God”  in 
speaking  of  Christ  (Jn.  i.  1,  16;  Rom.  ix.  5 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  16: 
1 Jn.  v.  20;  Acts  xx.  28;  Jn.  xx.  28),  and  the  like.  And 
what  divine  work  do  not  the  New  Testament  writers  credit 
Him  with,  either  from  His  own  lips  or  theirs?  They  repre- 
sent Him  as  having  been  co-worker  with  God  from  all  eter- 
nity (Jn.  v.  17),  as  the  upholder  and  governor  of  the  world 
(Heb.  i.  3),  as  the  forgiver  of  iniquities  (Mat.  ix.  6)  and 
the  searcher  of  hearts  (Mat.  ix.  4).  They  not  only  accredit 
Him  with  mighty  works,  but  distinguish  Him  from  others 
who  have  wrought  miracles,  precisely  by  this, — these  others 
wrought  them  by  the  power  of  God,  He  by  His  own  power 
(§  13a).  They  represent  Him  as  the  dispenser  of  salva- 
tion, the  source  of  eternal  life  and  the  fountain  of  all  that  is 
good : they  present  Him  as  the  proper  object  of  saving  faith 
and  trust,  and  even  of  worship  and  prayer  (§  13b). 

The  deity  of  the  Spirit  is  similarly  argued  on  the  ground 
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of  certain  Old  Testament  passages  (Genesis  i.  1 ; Is.  xlviii. 
16)  where  the  Spirit  of  God  seems  to  be  hypostatized ; of  the 
divine  works  attributed  to  Him,  such  as  ubiquitous  activity, 
regeneration,  and  the  searching  of  the  deep  things  of  God 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  bestowing  of  wisdom,  speech  and 
all  other  blessings  on  men  on  the  other;  and  finally  of  the 
application  of  the  name  God  to  Him  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  (e.  g.,  1 Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19;  2 Cor.  vi.  16;  Acts, 
v.  3;  xxviii.  25;  Mat.  xii.  31). 

Having  thus  established  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
Calvin  turns  to  the  passages  which  elucidate  their  deity  to 
us  by  presenting  to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  These 
are  all  in  the  New  Testament,  as  was  natural  (suggests 
Calvin),  because  the  advent  of  Christ  involved  a clearer 
revelation  of  God  and  therefore  a fuller  knowledge  of  the 
personal  distinctions  in  His  being  (§  16).  The  stress  of  the 
argument  here  is  laid  upon  Eph.  iv.  5 in  connection  with 
Mat.  xxviii.  19,  which  were  already  expounded  at  length,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  and  are 
here  only  strengthened  and  clarified  by  a better  statement. 
As  we  are  initiated  by  baptism  into  faith  in  the  one  God 
and  yet  baptism  is  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  argues  Calvin,  it  is  “solidly  clear’’  that  the 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  this  one  God ; whence  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  “there  reside  ( residere ) in  the  essence 
of  God  three  Persons,  in  whom  the  one  God  is  cognized” 
( cognoscitur ) ; and  “since  it  remains  fixed  that  God  is  one 
not  many,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  are  nothing  other  than  the  essence  of  God  itself”. 
The  Scriptures,  however,  he  proceeds  (§  17),  no  more  thus 
identify  the  Son  and  Spirit  with  God  than  they  distinguish 
them — distinguish,  not  divide  them.  He  appeals  to  such 
passages  as  Jno.  v.  32,  viii.  16,  18,  xiv.  16,  “another”;58 
xv.  26,  ix.  16,  “proceeding”,  “being  sent”:  but  this  part  of 

“ In  ed.  1 (1536)  he  remarks  (Opp.  I,  p.  59)  that  “that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  ‘another’  than  Christ  is  proved  by  more  than  ten  passages  from 
the  Gospel  of  John  (John  xiv,  xv)”. 
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the  subject  is  lightly  passed  over  on  the  ground  that  the 
passages  already  adduced  themselves  sufficiently  show  that 
the  Son  possesses  a “distinct  property”  by  which  He  is  not 
the  Father, — for,  says  he,  “the  Word  could  not  have  been 
with  God  unless  He  had  been  another  than  the  Father, 
neither  could  he  have  had  His  glory  with  the  Father,  unless 
He  was  distinct  from  Him” : the  distinction  noted  in  which 
passages  it  is  plain,  further,  is  not  one  which  could  have 
begun  at  the  incarnation,  but  must  date  from  whatever  point 
He  may  be  thought  to  have  begun  to  be  “in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father”  (Jno.  i.  18).  The  determination  that  there  is 
a personal  distinction  between  Father  and  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  leads  Calvin  to  inquire  what  this  distinction  carries 
with  it.  He  finds  it  to  be  Scriptural  to  say  that  “to  the 
Father  is  attributed  the  principium  agendi,  as  fountain  and 
source  of  all  things;  to  the  Son,  wisdom,  counsel  and  the 
actual  dispensation  of  things  to  be  done ; but  to  the  Spirit  is 
assigned  the  power  and  efficiency  ( virtus  et  efficacia ) of 
the  action” — that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  reduce 
the  definitions  to  single  words,  the  Father  is  conceived  as 
the  Source,  the  Son  as  the  Director,  the  Spirit  as  the 
Executor  of  all  the  divine  activities;  the  Father  as  the 
Fountain,  the  Son  as  the  Wisdom  emerging  from  Him,  the 
Spirit  as  the  Power  by  which  the  wise  counsels  of  God  are 
effectuated  (§  18).57  Only  now  when  his  argument  is 
finished  and  his  conclusion  drawn  (§  19)  does  Calvin  pause 
formally  to  point  out  that  “this  distinction  in  no  way  im- 
pedes the  absolutely  simple  unity  of  God” — since  the  con- 
ception is  that  the  “whole  nature  ( natura ) is  in  each  hypos- 
tasis”, while  “each  has  its  own  propriety”.  “The  Father”, 
he  adds,  “is  totus  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  totus  in  the 

"This  passage  is  already  found  in  ed.  1 (1536)  (Opp.  I,  p.  62)  : “The 
Persons  are  so  distinguished  by  the  Scriptures  that  they  assign  to  the 
Father  the  principium  agendi,  and  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  things ; 
to  the  Son  the  wisdom  and  concilium  agendi;  to  the  Spirit  the  virtus 
et  efficacia  actionis;  whence  also  the  Son  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  not 
such  as  men  speak  or  think,  but  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  emerging 
in  an  ineffable  manner  from  the  Father.” 
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Father” — as  Christ  Himself  teaches  in  Jno.  xiv.  io.  We 
are  here,  however,  obviously  passing  beyond  the  proof  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Trinity, — a topic  which  occupies  some 
later  sections  (§§  19  and  20). 

It  will  have  already  become  apparent  from  the  citations 
incidentally  adduced  that  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Calvin  departed  in  nothing  from  the  doctrine  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  orthodox  fathers.  If  distinc- 
tions must  be  drawn,  he  is  unmistakably  Western  rather 
than  Eastern  in  his  conception  of  the  doctrine,  an  Augus- 
tinian  rather  than  an  Athanasian.58  That  is  to  say,  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  construction  of  the  Trinitarian  distinctions  is 
equalization  rather  than  subordination.  He  does,  indeed, 
still  speak  in  the  old  language  of  refined  subordinationism 
which  had  been  fixed  in  the  Church  by  the  Nicene  formu- 
laries; and  he  expressly  allows  an  “order”  of  first,  second 
and  third  in  the  Trinitarian  relations.  But  he  conceives 
more  clearly  and  applies  more  purely  than  had  ever  previ- 
ously been  done  the  principle  of  equalization  in  his  thought 
of  the  relation  of  the  Persons  to  one  another,  and  thereby, 

5S  Cf.  L.  L.  Paine,  The  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,  p.  95:  “It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  only  increased  the 
prestige  of  Augustine.  . . . The  question  of  the  Trinity  was  not  a 
subject  of  controversy  and  the  Augustinian  form  of  trinitarian  doctrine 
became  a fixed  tradition.  The  Nicene  Creed,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Pseudo-Athanasian  Creed,  was  accepted  on  all  sides  and  passed  into  all 
the  Protestant  Confessions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Calvin  insisted  on 
the  use  of  the  term  ‘person’  as  the  only  word  that  would  unmask 
Sabellianism.  He  also  held  to  numerical  unity  of  essence.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Calvin  believed  that  God  was  one  Being  in  three 
real  persons,  and,  if  so,  he  must  have  allowed  that  in  God  nature  and 
person  are  not  coincident.  Yet  he  nowhere  raises  the  question,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  departure  from  the 
views  of  Augustine.”  Calvin  does,  however,  repeatedly  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  ‘nature’  and  ‘person’  are  coincident  and  repeatedly  decides 
that  they  are,  in  the  sense  that  the  person  is  the  whole  nature  in  a 
personal  distinction.  “The  whole  nature  ( Iota  natura )”  is  affirmed  to  be 
“in  each  hypostasis”  (in  unaquaque  hypostasi) , though  there  is  present 
to  each  one  its  own  propriety  (I.  xiii.  19).  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “a  triplex  God”,  the  simple  essence  of  God  being  divided  among  the 
three  Persons”  (xiii.  2)  ; the  essence  is  not  multiplex,  and  the  Son 
contains  the  whole  of  it  in  Himself  (totam  in  se),  etc.  (ibid.). 
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as  we  have  already  hinted,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  That  he  was  enabled  to  do  this 
was  a result,  no  doubt,  at  least  in  part,  of  his  determination 
to  preserve  the  highest  attainable  simplicity  in  his  thought 
of  the  Trinity.  Sweeping  his  mind  free  from  subtleties  in 
minor  matters,  he  perceived  with  unwonted  lucidity  the  main 
things,  and  thus  was  led  to  insist  upon  them  with  a force 
and  clearness  of  exposition  which  throw  them  out  into 
unmistakable  emphasis.  If  we  look  for  the  prime  charac- 
teristics of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  accordingly,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  fix  first  upon  its  simplicity,  then  upon  its 
consequent  lucidity,  and  finally  upon  its  elimination  of  the 
last  remnants  of  subordinationism,  so  as  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  deity  of  Christ.  Simplification,  clarification,  equali- 
zation— these  three  terms  are  the  notes  of  Calvin’s  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity.  And,  of  course,  it  is  the  last  of  these 
notes  which  gives  above  all  else  its  character  to  his  con- 
struction.59 

59  It  is  the  same  thing  that  is  meant  by  G.  A.  Meier,  Lehre  von  der 
Trinitdt,  etc.  (1844),  II,  p.  58,  where,  after  remarking  that  the  Reformed 
were  prone  to  emphasise  especially  the  unity  of  God  (which  involves 
what  we  have  called  “equalization”),  he  proceeds:  “External  circum- 
stances early  led  to  the  sharp  emergence  of  this  peculiarity.  In  the 
controversy  with  Gentilis,  who  maintained  that  the  essential  being  of 
the  Son  was  from  the  Father,  Calvin  was  compelled  to  contend  that  in 
His  Godhead  and  in  His  nature,  the  Son  is  of  Himself,  and  without 
principium,  and  only  in  His  personal  subsistence,  has  His  principium  in 
the  Father.1  Catholic  theologians,  especially  Petau,  have  charged  him 
with  heresy  for  this,  though  he  was  only  enunciating  with  increased 
sharpness  the  conviction  of  the  Church,  and  rightly  recalling  that  other- 
wise a plurality  of  Gods  would  be  introduced.2”  At  the  points  indicated 
the  following  notes  are  added.  “1.  ‘Since  the  name  Jehovah  is  used  in 
the  passages  cited  above,  it  follows  that  the  Son  of  God  is  with  respect 
to  His  deity  solely  of  Himself,’  Val.  Gentilis  impietatum  brevis  explic. 
( Calv . Opp.  Amsted.  1667,  VIII,  p.  572).  ‘The  essence  of  the  Son  has 
no  principium,  but  the  principium  of  the  Person  is  God  Himself’  (loc. 
cit.,  p.  573).  ‘We  concede  that  the  Son  takes  origin  from  the  Father, 
so  far  as  He  is  Son,  but  it  is  an  origin  not  of  time,  nor  of  essence,  . . . 
but  of  order  only’  ( l . c..  p.  580).”  “2.  ‘Unless  moreover  the  Son  is  God 
along  with  the  Father,  a plurality  of  Gods  will  necessarily  be  brought  in’ 
( Ep . ad  Fratres  Polonos,  p.  591).  Accordingly  Calvin  called  the  “Deus 
de  Deo”  a “hard  saying”.  Against  him  see  Petau,  de  theol.  dogm.,  II, 
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The  note  of  simplification  is  struck  at  the  outset  of  the 
discussion  when  Calvin  announces  it  as  his  intention  to  seek 
“a  short  and  easy  definition  which  shall  preserve  us  from  all 
error”  (I.  xiii.  2,  ad  init.).  What  the  short  and  easy  defini- 
tion which  he  had  in  mind  included  is  suggested  when  he 
tells  us  later  (20)  that  “when  we  profess  to  believe  in  one 
God,  under  the  name  of  God  is  to  be  understood  the  single 
and  simple  essence  in  which  we  comprehend  three  persons 
or  hypostases”.  He  accordingly  expresses  pleasure  in  the 
definition  of  Tertullian,  when  properly  understood,  that 
“there  is  in  God  a certain  disposition  or  economy,  which  in 
no  respect  derogates  from  the  unity  of  the  essence”  (6,  ad 
fin.) ; and  frankly  declares  that  for  him  the  whole  substance 
of  the  doctrine  is  included  in  the  simple  statement"  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  one  God ; and  yet 
neither  is  the  Son  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit  the  Son,  but 
they  are  distinct  by  a certain  property”  (5).  Similar  simple 
forms  of  statement  are  thickly  scattered  through  the  discus- 
sion. “God  so  predicates  Himself  to  be  one”,  he  says  at  its 
outset,  “that  He  propones  Himself  to  be  considered  in  three 
Persons”  (2,  ad  init.).  “There  truly  subsist  in  the  one  God, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  unity  of  God”,  he  says 
again,  “a  trinity  of  Persons”  (4,  ad  fin.).  “There  are  three 
proprietates  in  God”  (ibid.).  “In  the  one  essense  of  God, 
there  is  a Trinity  of  Persons,  and  these  are  consubstantial” 
(5 , ad  fin.).  “In  the  divine  essence  there  exist  three  Per- 
sons, in  whom  the  one  God  is  cognized”  (16).  “There  is  a 
Trinity  of  Persons  contained  in  the  one  God,  not  a trinity 
of  Gods”  (25).  It  is  quite  clear,  not  only  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  lapses  into  such  brief  formulas,  but 
also  from  the  distinctness  with  which  he  declares  that  they 
contain  all  that  is  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(e.  g.,  § 5),  that  in  Calvin’s  habitual  thought  of  the  Trinity 
it  lay  summed  up  in  his  mind  in  these  simple  facts : there  is 

lib.  Ill,  c.  3,  §§  2,  3.  On  the  other  hand,  Bellarmine  acknowledges  that 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  olvto0<6tt) s of  the  Son  there  is  no  real  depar- 
ture from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.” 
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but  one  God;  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Spirit  is  each  this  one 
God,  the  entire  divine  essence  being  in  each ; these  three  are 
three  Persons,  distinguished  one  from  another  by  an  incom- 
municable property.60 

Calvin’s  main  interest  among  the  elements  of  this  simple 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  obviously  lay  in  his  profound  sense 
of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Persons.  Whatever  the 
Father  is  as  God,  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  also.  The 
Son — and,  of  course,  also  the  Spirit — contains  in  Himself 
the  whole  essence  of  God,  not  part  of  it  only  nor  by  deflec- 
tion, but  in  complete  perfection  (§2).  What  the  Father  is, 
reappears  therefore  in  its  totality  (se  totum ) in  the  Son  and 
in  the  Spirit.  This  is  a mere  corollary  of  their  community 
in  the  numerically  one  essence.  If  the  “entire  nature” 
( tota  natura,  § 19)  is  included  in  each,  it  necessarily  carries 
with  it  all  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  made  this  particular 
nature  which  we  call  divine.  Calvin  is  accordingly  never 
weary  of  asserting  that  every  divine  attribute,  in  the  height 
of  its  meaning,  is  manifested  as  fully  in  the  Son — and,  of 
course,  also  in  the  Spirit' — as  in  the  Father.  In  this  indeed 
lay  for  him  the  very  nerve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
And  in  it,  consistently  carried  out,  lies  the  contribution 
which  he  made  to  the  clear  apprehension  and  formulation 
of  that  doctrine.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  theologians 
at  large  had  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  principle  of  con- 
substantiality  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  up  to  Calvin’s 
vigorous  assertion  of  it,  with  some  at  least  apparent  re- 
serves. And  when  he  applied  it  without  reserve  it  struck 

60  Cf.  Adv.  P.  Caroli  Calumnias  (Opp.  vii,  p.  212)  : “Yet  in  that  one 
essence  of  God  we  acknowledge  the  Father  with  His  eternal  Word  and 
Spirit.  In  using  this  distinction,  however,  we  do  not  imagine  three 
Gods,  as  if  the  Father  were  some  other  thing  than  the  Son,  nor  yet  do 
we  understand  them  to  be  naked  epithets,  by  which  God  is  variously 
designated  from  His  actions ; but,  along  with  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
we  perceive  in  the  simple  unity  of  God  these  three  hypostases,  that  is 
subsistences,  which  although  they  coexist  in  one  essence  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  each  other.  Accordingly,  though  the  Father  is  one  God 
with  His  Word  and  Spirit,  the  Father  is  not  the  Word,  nor  the  Word 
the  Spirit.” 
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many  as  a startling  novelty  if  not  a heretical  pravity.  The 
reason  why  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  despite  its  establishment  in  the  Arian  controversy 
and  its  incorporation  in  the  Nicene  formulary  as  the  very 
hinge  of  orthodoxy,  was  so  long  in  coming  fully  to  its  rights 
in  the  general  apprehension  was  no  doubt  that  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy preserved  in  its  modes  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  some  remnants  of  the  conception  and  phraseology 
proper  to  the  older  prolationism  of  the  Logos  Christology, 
and  these,  although  rendered  innocuous  by  the  explanations 
of  the  Nicene  fathers  and  practically  antiquated  since  Aug- 
ustine, still  held  their  place  formally  and  more  or  less  condi- 
tioned the  thought  of  men — especially  those  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  a more  or  less  traditional  manner. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  Calvin  taught  the  doctrine 
in  its  purity  and  free  from  the  leaven  of  subordinationism 
which  still  found  a lurking  place  in  current  thought  and 
speech,  he  seemed  violently  revolutionary  to  men  trained  in 
the  old  forms  of  speech  and  imbued  with  the  old  modes  of 
conception,  and  called  out  reprobation  in  the  most  unex- 
pected quarters. 

Particular  occasion  of  offense  was  given  by  Calvin’s  as- 
cription of  “self-existence”  (aseity,  avroovaia ) to  the  Son, 
and  the  consequent  designation  of  Him  by  the  term'  av-rodeos- 
This  term,  which  became  famous  in  later  controversy  as 
designating  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  Christ,  seems,  however,  to 
have  come  forward  only  in  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
dispute  with  Valentinus  Gentilis  (1558,  1561)  ; and  indeed 
to  be  rather  Gentilis’  word  than  Calvin’s.  Calvin,  indeed, 
does  not  appear  to  have  himself  employed  it,  but  only  to 
have  reclaimed  it  for  Christ  (and  the  Spirit)  when  Gentilis 
asserted  that  it  was  exclusively  God  the  Father  who  could 
be  so  designated.  “The  Father  alone”,  said  Gentilis,  “is 
avTodeos,  that  is,  essentiated  by  no  superior  divinity;  but  is 
God  a se  ipso” ; “the  X070?  of  God  is  not  that  one  ainoOeos 
whose  X0709  it  is ; neither  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  immense 
and  eternal  Spirit  whose  Spirit  it  is”.61  Such  assertions, 


” Expositio  impietatis  Valentini  Gentilis,  1561  (Opp.  ix,  pp.  374,  380). 
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declares  Calvin,  are  against  all  Scripture,  which  makes 
Christ  very  God:  for  what  is  more  proper  to  God  than  to 
exist  (vivere),  and  what  else  is  avToovcrla  than  this?”62  But 
the  thing  represented  by  the  term — “self-existence” — Calvin 
asserts  of  Christ  from  the  beginning  of  his  activity  as  a 
Christian  teacher.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  explicitly  declared 
of  Christ  that  He  is  self-existent,  indeed,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Institutes  (1536),  although  it  is  already  implied  there 
too,  not  only  in  the  general  vigor  with  which  the  absolute 
deity  of  Christ  is  asserted  with  all  its  implications,  but  also 
in  the  identification  of  Christ  with  Jehovah,  which  was  to 
Calvin  the  especial  vehicle  of  his  representation  of  Him  as 
the  self-existent  God.  “That  name  which  the  Jews  call 
ineffable  is  attributed  to  the  Son  in  Jeremiah”  (Jer.  xxiii. 
33), 63  he  already  here  tells  us.  In  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,64  however,  at  the  councils  held  within  a few  days 
of  one  another  respectively  at  Lausanne  and  Bern,  our 
Lord’s  self-existence  was  fairly  enunciated  in  so  many 
words  in  the  statement  of  his  faith  which  Calvin  made  in 
rebuttal  of  the  charges  of  Caroli.  He  begins  with  a very 
clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  then 
comes  to  speak  of  what  peculiarly  concerns  Christ,  adverting 
especially  to  His  two  natures.  “For”,  he  continues,  “before 
He  assumed  flesh  He  was  the  eternal  Word  itself,  begotten 
by  the  Father  before  the  ages,  very  God,  of  one  essence, 
power,  majesty  with  the  Father,  and  indeed  Jehovah  Him- 
self, who  has  always  had  it  of  Himself  that  He  should  be 
and  has  inspired  the  power  of  subsisting  in  others .”65 

“ Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  368.  Cf.  Beza  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  who  speaks  of 
Gentilis  under  the  year  1558  and  describes  him  as  wishing  to  make  the 
Father  alone  alrodeot  {Opp.  xxi,  p.  154).  These  four  references  (ix. 
368,  374,  380;  xxi.  154)  are  all  that  are  given  in  the  Index  to  the 
Strasburg  ed.  (xxii.  493 — this  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Index  of 
voll.  xxiii  sq .)  of  Calvin’s  works  under  the  word  at Wideos. 

a Opp.  i,  p.  58,  at  bottom  of  column. 

“May  14  and  31,  1537. 

“ Opp.  vii,  p.  314:  qui  a se  ipso  semper  habuit  ut  esset,  et  aliis  subsis- 
tendi  virtutem  inspiravit.  Cf.  ix.  707;  x.  107,  121.  Cf.  Ruchat,  Histoire 
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Caroli  at  once  seized  upon  this  declaration,  and  complained 
that  therein  “Christ  was  set  forth  as  Jehovah,  as  if  He  had 
His  essence  of  Himself  (a  se  ipso)”.66  From  this  begin- 
ning rose  the  controversy.  For  in  this  one  of  his  “calum- 
nies” Caroli  found  some  following,  and  Calvin  was  worried 
by  petty  attacks  upon  this  element  of  his  teaching  through 
a series  of  years.67  ^ 

Calvin  apparently  was  somewhat  astonished  by  the  pother 
which  was  raised  over  an  assertion  which  seemed  to  him 
not  only  a very  natural  one  to  make,  but  also  a very  neces- 
sary one  to  make  if  the  true  deity  of  our  Lord  is  to  be 
defended.  He  calls  this  particular  one  of  Caroli’s  assaults 
the  “most  atrocious”  of  all  his  calumnies,  and  he  betrays 
some  irritation  at  the  repetition  of  it  by  others.  One  effect 
of  it  was,  however,  to  make  him  see  that,  although  it  might 
seem  to  him  a matter  of  course  to  speak  of  Christ  as  the 
self-existent  God,  it  was  not  a matter  which  could  be  taken 
for  granted,  but  needed  assertion  and  defense.  He  inserted, 
therefore,  in  the  Institutes  of  1539  (second  edition)  a clear 
declaration  on  the  subject,  which,  with  only  the  adduction 
of  some  additional  support  chiefly  drawn  from  Augustine 
(inserted  in  1543  and  1559),  was  retained  throughout  the 
subsequent  editions.  “Moreover”,  says  he  in  this  passage, 
“the  absolutely  simple  unity  of  God  is  so  far  from  being 
impeded  by  this  distinction,  that  it  rather  affords  a proof 
that  the  Son  is  one  God  with  the  Father,  because  He  pos- 
sesses one  and  the  same  Spirit  with  Him : while  the  Spirit 
is  not  another  Being  diverse  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
because  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  For 

de  la  reformation  de  la  Suisse,  1727  sq.,  V.,  pp.  27-28;  Bahler,  as  cited, 
p.  75;  and  also  Merle  D’Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Europe  in  the 
Time  of  Calvin,  E.  T.,  VI,  p.  316. 

“Ibid.,  p.  315. 

“Ibid.,  p.  322:  “But  the  most  atrocious  calumny  of  all  is  where  he 
impugns  this  statement:  that  Christ  always  had  it  of  Himself  that  He 
should  be ; in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  some  others,  men  of  no 
account,  who,  however,  worry  good  men  with  their  improbity;  in 
the  number  of  whom  is  a certain  rogue  ( furcifer ) very  like  himself 
(Caroli),  who  calles  himself  Cortesius.” 
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in  each  hypostasis  the  whole  nature  is  understood,  along 
with  that  which  is  present  to  each  one  as  His  propriety. 
The  Father  is  as  a whole  ( totus ) in  the  Son,  the  Son  as  a 
whole  in  the  Father,  as  He  Himself  also  asserts : T in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me’;  and  that  one  is  not  separated 
from  another  by  any  difference  of  essence  is  conceded  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers.68  By  this  understanding  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers  are  to  be  conciliated,  which  otherwise  would 
seem  altogether  at  odds  with  one  another.  For  they  teach 
now  that  the  Father  is  the  principium  of  the  Son;  and  now 
they  assert  that  the  Son  has  from  Himself  (o  se  ipso ) both 
divinity  and  essence.69  When,  however,  the  Sabellians  raise 
a cavil  that  God  is  called  now  Father,  now  Son,  now  Spirit, 
in  no  way  differently  from  His  being  named  both  strong  and 
good  and  wise  and  merciful,  they  may  easily  be  refuted 
from  this, — that  these  manifestly  are  epithets  which  show 
what  God  is  with  respect  to  us,  while  the  others  are  names 
which  declare  what  He  is  really  with  respect  to  Himself. 
Neither  ought  anyone  to  be  moved  to  confound  the  Spirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  God  announces  Him- 
self as  a whole  to  be  a Spirit  (Jno.  ix.  24).  For  there  is  no 

68  References  to  Augustine  and  Cyril  are  given  in  the  margin : and 
in  1543  the  following  is  inserted  here  in  the  text:  “‘By  these  appella- 
tions which  denote  distinctions’,  says  Augustine,  ‘what  is  signified  is  a 
reciprocal  relation ; not  the  substance  itself  which  is  one.’  ” 

69  In  1543  there  was  added:  “and  therefore  is  one  principium  with  the 
Father.  The  cause  of  this  diversity,  Augustine  explains  well  and  per- 
spicuously in  another  place,  speaking  as  follows:  ‘Christ  with  reference 
to  Himself  (ad  se)  is  called  God;  with  reference  to  the  Father  (ad 
patrem)  is  called  Son.’  And  again  ‘The  Father  ad  se  is  called  God, 
ad  filium  is  called  Father’.  What  is  called  Father  ad  filium  is  not  the 
Son;  what  is  called  Son  ad  patrem  is  not  the  Father:  what  is  called 
Father  ad  se,  and  Son  ad  se  is  the  same  God.’  When  therefore  we 
speak  simpliciter  of  the  Son  without  respect  to  the  Father,  we  well  and 
properly  assert  Him  to  be  a se,  and  therefore  call  Him  the  unique  prin- 
cipium. When,  however,  we  are  noting  the  relation  in  which  He  stands 
to  the  Father,  we  properly  make  the  Father  the  principium  of  the  Son.” 
To  this  there  is  further  added  in  1559:  “To  the  explication  of  this 
matter  the  fifth  book  of  Augustine’s  De  Trinitate,  is  wholly  devoted.  It 
is  far  safer  to  rest  in  that  relation  which  he  teaches,  than  by  more 
subtly  penetrating  into  the  divine  mystery  to  wander  through  many 
vain  speculations.”  And  with  these  words  the  paragraph  closes  in  1559. 
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reason  why  the  whole  essence  of  God  should  not  be  spiritual, 
and  in  that  Spirit  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  be  compre- 
hended. And  this  very  thing  is  made  clear  by  the  Script- 
ures. For  as  we  hear  God  called  a Spirit  in  them,  so  also 
we  hear  the  Holy  Spirit  spoken  of,  and  that  both  as  God’s 
Spirit  and  as  from  God.”70 

Calvin  was  not  permitted,  however,  to  content  himself 
with  this  brief  positive  declaration.  A running  fire  was 
kept  up  upon  his  assertion  of  self-existence  for  Christ  by 
two  pastors  of  Neuchatel  and  its  neighboring  country,  Jean 
Chaponneau  (Capunculus)  and  Jean  Courtois  (Cortesius)  — 
the  latter  of  whom  had  married  the  daughter  of  Chapon- 
neau’s  wife.71  Calvin  was  disposed  at  first  to  treat  their 
criticism  lightly,  but  was  ultimately  driven  to  give  it  serious 
attention.  Writing  to  the  Neuchatel  ministers  regarding 
certain  articles  which  Courtois  had  drawn  up, — with  the 
help,  as  was  understood,  of  Chaponneau, — Calvin  remarks 
that  he  sees  no  reason  for  supposing  them  directed  as  a 
whole  against  him.  One  of  them,  however,  he  recognizes 
as  having  him  in  view, — that  one  in  which,  “as  from  a 
tripod”,  the  writer  pronounces  heretics  those  who  say  that 
“Christ,  as  He  is  God,  is  a se  ipso”.  “The  answer”,  he  de- 
clares, “is  easy.  First  let  him  tell  me  whether  Christ  is  true 
and  perfect  God.  Unless  he  wishes  to  parcel  out  the  es- 
sence of  God,  he  must  confess  that  the  whole  of  it  is  in 
Christ.  And  Paul’s  words  are  express : that  ‘in  Him 
dwelleth  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead’.  Again  I ask,  ‘Is  that 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  from  Himself  or  from  some  other 
source’?  But  he  will  object  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father. 
Who  denies  it?  That  I,  for  one,  have  not  only  always 
acknowledged,  but  even  proclaimed.  But  this  is  where  these 
donkeys  deceive  themselves : because  they  do  not  consider 

10  Opp.  i,  p.  491. 

71  See  Haag,  sub.  nom.,  “Chaponneau”,  ed.  2,  vol.  iii,  p.  1084 : “Shortly 
afterwards  Chaponneau  married ; he  married  a widow  whose  daughter 
soon  became  the  wife  in  turn  of  the  Pastor  John  Courtois,  known  by 
some  disputes  that  he  had  with  Calvin.  Chaponneau  no  more  than  his 
son-in-law  hesitated  to  enter  the  lists  with  Calvin.  The  quarrel  had  its 
rise  from  a question  relating  to  the  person  of  Jesus  ...” 
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that  the  name  of  Son  is  spoken  of  the  Person,  and  therefore 
is  included  in  the  predicament  of  relation,  which  relation  has 
no  place  where  we  are  speaking  simply  ( simpliciter ) of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.”72  In  support  of  this  distinction  he  then 
quotes  Augustine,  and  proceeds  to  cite  Cyril  on  the  main 
point  at  issue, — passages  to  which  we  shall  revert  in  the 
sequel.  This  letter  was  written  at  the  end  of  May,  1543, 
and  later  in  the  year  we  find  Calvin  holding  a conference 
with  Courtois,  the  course  of  which  he  reports  to  the  Neu- 
chatel  ministers  in  a letter  written  in  November.73  Courtois 
went  away,  however,  still  unconvinced,  and  Calvin  found 
himself  compelled  not  many  months  later  (opening  of 
1545)  to  write  to  the  Neuchatel  pastors  again  at  length  on 
the  subject,  under  considerable  irritation.74  “This”,  he  here 
declares,  “is  the  state  of  the  controversy  ( status  contro- 
versiae ) : Whether  it  may  be  truly  predicated  of  Christ, 
that  He  is,  as  He  is  God,  a se  ipso ? This  Capunculus  de- 
nies. Why?  Because  the  name  of  Christ  designates  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  who  stands  in  relation  to  the 
Father.  I confess  that  if  respect  be  had  to  the  Person,  we 
ought  not  so  to  speak.  But  I say  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
Person  but  of  the  essence.  I hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
real  ( idoneum  = proper)  author  of  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing, since  He  refers  to  Christ  all  the  declarations  in  which 
avToovcria  is  predicated  of  God,  as  in  other  passages,  so  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

He  (Capunculus)  contends  that  Christ,  because  He  is  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  is  not  a se  ipso,  since  He  has  a 
principium  from  another.  This  I allow  to  him  of  the  Per- 
son. What  more  does  he  want  ? . . . I confess  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  of  the  Father.  Accordingly,  since  the  Person 
has  a cause  {ratio),  I confess  that  He  is  not  a se  ipso.  But 
when  we  are  speaking,  apart  from  consideration  of  the 
Person,  of  His  divinity  or  simply  of  the  essence,  which  is 

” Opp.  xi,  p.  560,  Letter  474. 

73  Opp.  xi,  p.  652,  Letter  521. 

71  Opp.  xii,  p.  16,  Letter  607 ; cf.  the  letter  of  Capunculus,  Opp.  xi,  p. 
781,  Letter  590. 
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the  same  thing,  I say  that  it  is  rightly  predicated  of  Him 
that  He  is  a se  ipso.  For  who,  heretofore,  has  denied  that 
under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  there  is  included  the  declaration 
of  avTOovaia?”  . . . 

It  was,  however,  in  his  Defence  Against  the  Calumnies  of 
Peter  Caroli,  which  was  sent  out  in  1545  in  reply  to  a new 
“libel”  put  forth  by  Caroli  early  that  year,75  that  Calvin 
speaks  most  at  large  on  this  subject,  gathering  up  into  this 
one  defense,  indeed,  all  the  modes  of  statement  and  forms 
of  argument  he  had  hitherto  worked  out.  He  regards 
Caroli’s  strictures  upon  his  assertion  of  Christ’s  self-exist- 
ence as  the  most  atrocious  of  all  his  calumnies,  and  prefixes 
to  his  discussion  of  them  a citation  of  his  own  explanation 
of  the  matter,  which  he  calls  a “brief  and  naked  explica- 
tion”. This  runs  as  follows : “When  we  are  speaking  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  all  that  is  proper  to  God  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  Him,  because  respect  is  there  had  to  the  Divine 
essence  and  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  distinction  which 

75  The  Defensio  was  pseudonymously  published  under  the  name  of 
Nicholas  des  Gallars,  Calvin’s  secretary.  Bahler,  as  cited,  pp.  153  sq., 
judges  it  very  unfavorably  and  sharply  criticises  the  advantage  taken 
of  its  pseudonymity  and  its  inaccuracies,  as  well  as  its  harshness  of 
tone.  “The  number  of  Calvin’s  polemical  writings”,  says  he,  “is  great, 
and  they  are  all  master-works  of  their  order.  . . . No  other,  how- 

ever, surpasses  the  Defensio  in  harshness  and  bitterness.  It  is  all  in  all, 
scarcely  a happy  creation  of  Calvin’s.  . . . From  the  standpoint  of 
literary  history  the  Defensio  indisputably  deserves  unrestricted  praise. 
The  elegant,  crisp  style,  the  skill  with  which  the  author  not  only  morally 
annihilates  his  opponent,  but  puts  upon  him  the  stamp  of  an  impertinent 
person  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  permeates  all  with  the  most  sover- 
eign scorn,  makes  the  reading  of  this  book,  now  nearly  four  hundred 
years  old,  an  aesthetic  enjoyment,  which  obscures  the  protest  of  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  startling  injustices  and  glaring  untruths  which 
the  author  has  permitted  himself  against  Caroli.  No  doubt  Calvin’s 
conduct,  if  it  cannot  be  excused,  may  yet  to  a certain  degree  be  under- 
stood, when  we  reflect  that  Caroli,  through  almost  ten  years,  had 
brought  to  the  Reformer  of  Geneva  incessant  annoyances  and  the  most 
bitter  mortification,  and  by  his  accusations  had  imperilled  his  life-work 
as  perhaps  no  other  antagonist  had  been  able  to  do”  (p.  159).  Compare 
the  more  measured  censure  of  A.  Lang  ( Johannes  Calvin , 1909,  p.  42) 
of  the  harshness  of  tone  and  opprobrious  language  used  towards  Caroli, 
in  contrast  with  the  high  praise  given  the  three  Reformers — “when, 
although  it  was  questionless  written  by  Calvin  himself,  it  was  published 
in  the  name  of  his  amanuensis,  Nicholas  des  Gallars”. 
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exists  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  this  sense  it  is 
true  to  say  that  Christ  is  the  One  and  Eternal  God,  existing 
of  Himself  (a  se  ipso  existantem) . Nor  can  it  be  objected 
to  this  statement, — what  certainly  is  also  taught  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers, — that  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  is  of 
the  Father  (a  Patre ),  even  with  respect  to  His  eternal  es- 
sence; since  there  is  a notation  of  Persons,  when  there  is 
commemorated  a distinction  of  the  Son  from  the  Father. 
But  what  I have  been  speaking  of  is  the  divinity,  in  which 
is  embraced  not  less  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  than  the  Son. 
So  Cyril,  who  is  often  wont  to  call  the  Father  the  principium 
of  the  Son,  holds  it  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  for  the  Son 
not  to  be  believed  to  have  life  and  immortality  of  Himself 
(a  se  ipso).  He  also  teaches  that  if  it  is  proper  to  the 
ineffable  nature  to  be  self-existent  (a  se  ipso),  this  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  Son.  And  moreover  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Thesaurus , he  argues  that  the  Father  has  nothing  of  Him- 
self (a  se  ipso)  which  the  Son  does  not  have  of  Himself 
(a  se  ipso).’’76  From  this  beginning,  he  proceeds  to  eluci- 
date the  whole  subject,  drawing  freely  upon  all  that  he  had 
previously  written  upon  it.  The  note  of  the  discussion  is 
given  in  the  words : “I  assert  both  truths — both  that  Christ 
is  of  the  Father  as  He  is  the  second  Person,  and  that  He  is 
of  Himself  ( a se  ipso)  if  we  have  respect  to  the  Divine 
essence  simpliciter” — a declaration  which  he  supports  from 
the  Fathers,  particularly  Augustine,  thus : “Similarly  Aug- 
ustine ( Sermo . 38  “de  tempore”)  : ‘Those  names  which 
signify  the  substance  or  essence  of  God,  or  whatever  God  is 
said  to  be  in  Himself  (ad  se),  belong  equally  to  all  the 
Persons.  There  is  not,  therefore,  any  name  of  nature  which 
can  so  belong  to  the  Father  that  it  may  not  belong  also  to 
the  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit.’  ” The  whole  is  brought  to  a con- 
clusion by  a passage  the  substance  of  which  we  have  already 
had  before  us,  but  which  seems  worth  quoting  again  that 
its  force  may  be  appreciated  in  its  new  setting:  “I  confess 
that  if  respect  be  had  to  the  Person  we  ought  not  so  to 
speak,  but  I say  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  Person  but  of  the 


" Opp.  vii,  p.  322. 
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essence.  I hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  real  author  of 
this  manner  of  speaking,  since  He  refers  to  Christ  all  the 
declarations  in  which  avroovaia  is  predicated  of  God,  as  well 
in  other  passages,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  . . . They  contend  that  Christ,  because  He 
is  of  (ex)  the  substance  of  the  Father,  is  not  of  Himself 
(a  se  ipso),  since  He  has  His  principium  from  another. 
This  I allow  to  them  of  the  Person.  What  more  do  they 
ask?  I acknowledge,  then,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  the 
Father,  and  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Person  I acknowl- 
edge that  He  is  not  of  Himself.  But  when,  apart  from 
consideration  of  the  Person,  we  are  speaking  of  His  divinity, 
or  which  is  the  same  thing  simpliciter  of  the  essence,  I say 
that  it  is  truly  predicated  of  it  that  it  is  a se  ipso.  For  who 
hitherto  has  denied  of  the  name  Jehovah,  that  it  includes 
the  declaration  of  avToovaia  ? When,  then,  they  object  that 
the  Son  is  of  the  Father,  that  I not  only  willingly  acknowl- 
edge, but  have  even  continually  proclaimed.  But  here  is 
where  these  donkeys  are  in  error, — that  they  do  not  consider 
that  the  name  of  Son  is  spoken  of  the  Person,  and  is  there- 
fore contained  in  the  predication  of  relation;  which  relation 
has  no  place  when  we  are  talking  of  Christ’s  divinity  sim- 
pliciter. And  Augustine  discourses  eloquently  on  this  mat- 
ter” . . . quoting  the  passages  from  Augustine  to  which 
we  have  already  made  reference.77 

That  Calvin  let  the  paragraph  he  had  prepared  on  this 
subject  for  the  second  edition  of  his  Institutes  (1539)  stand 
practically  unchanged — strengthened  only  by  a couple  of 
passages  cited  from  Augustine — in  the  editions  of  1543  and 
1550,  may  be  taken  as  indication  that  he  supposed  that  what 
he  had  brought  together  in  his  Defense  against  the  Calum- 
nies of  Caroli  (1545),  incorporating  as  it  does  the  essence 
of  former  expositions  and  defenses,  was  a sufficient  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  and  defense  of  his  point  of  view.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  troubles  in  the  Italian  church  in 
Geneva  had  broken  out,  culminating  after  a while  in  the 


17  Opp ■ vii,  p.  323- 
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controversies  with  Valentinus  Gentilis  (1558),  in  which 
new  occasion  was  given  for  asserting  the  self-existence  of 
Christ,  and  this  brought  it  about  that  something  more  on 
this  subject  was  incorporated  into  the  Institutes  of  1559. 
The  positive  statement  was  left,  indeed,  much  as  it  had  been 
given  form  in  the  Institutes  of  1539  (§  19)  : but  in  the 
long  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Gentilis 
and  his  congeners  with  which  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
closes  in  this  edition  much  more  is  added  on  the  self-exist- 
ence of  Christ.  As  over  against  these  opponents  the  especial 
point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  required  defense 
was  the  true  deity  of  the  second  and  third  Persons.  On  this 
defense  Calvin  entered  con  amore,  for  he  ever  showed  him- 
self, as  he  had  himself  expressed  it,  a “detester  as  sacrile- 
gious of  all  who  have  sought  to  overturn  or  to  minimise  or 
to  obscure  the  truth  of  the  divine  majesty  which  is  in 
Christ”.78  The  God  whom  Isaiah  saw  in  the  Temple  (vi. 
i),  he  says,  John  (xii.  14)  declares  to  have  been  Christ;  the 
God  whom  the  same  Isaiah  declares  shall  be  a rock  of 
offense  to  the  Jews  (viii.  14)  Paul  pronounces  to  be  Christ 
(Rom.  ix.  33)  ; the  God  to  whom  the  same  Isaiah  asserts 
ever)'-  knee  shall  bow  (xlv.  23),  Paul  tells  us  is  Christ 
(Rom.  xiv.  1 1 ) ; the  God  whom  the  Psalmist  proclaims  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and  whom  all  angels 
shall  worship  (Ps.  cii.  25,  xlvii.  7)  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews identifies  with  Christ  (i.  6,  10).  Now,  continues 
Calvin,  in  every  one  of  these  passages  it  is  the  name  “Jeho- 
vah” which  is  used,  and  that  carries  with  it  the  self-exist- 
ence of  Christ  with  respect  to  His  deity.79  “For  if  He  is 
Jehovah,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  He  is  the  same  God  who 
elsewhere  cries  through  Isaiah  (xliv.  6),  ‘I,  I am,  and  be- 
sides me  there  is  no  God’.  We  must  also  weigh”,  he  adds, 
“that  declaration  of  Jeremiah  (x.  1 1 ) : ‘the  gods  which 
have  not  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  shall  perish  from 
the  earth  which  is  under  heaven’ ; while  on  the  other  hand 

,8  Opp.  vii,  p.  314. 

79  Opp.  ii,  p.  no;  Institutes,  1559,  I.  xiii.  23:  nam  quum  ubique  pona- 
tur  nomen  Jehovae,  sequitur  deitatis  respectu  ex  se  ipso  esse. 
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it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  the  Son  of  God  whose 
deity  is  often  proved  by  Isaiah  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  But  how  shall  the  Creator  who  gives  being  to  all 
things  not  be  self-existent  (ex  se  ipso ) but  derive  His 
essence  from  another?  For  whoever  says  the  Son  is  essen- 
tiated  by  the  Father,  denies  that  He  is  of  Himself  (a  se 
ipso).  But  the  Holy  Spirit  cries  out  against  this  by  naming 
Him  Jehovah.”  “The  deity,  therefore,  we  affirm”,  he  says 
a little  later,80  “to  be  absolutely  self-existent  (ex  se  ipso). 
Whence  we  acknowledge  the  Son,  too,  as  He  is  God,  to  be 
self-existent  (ex  se  ipso),  when  reference  to  His  Person  is 
not  present:  while,  as  He  is  Son,  we  say  He  is  of  the 
Father.  Thus  the  essence  is  without  principium;  but  the 
principium  of  the  Person  is  God  Himself.” 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  to  multiply  citations. 
Enough  have  already  been  adduced,  doubtless,  to  illustrate 
the  clearness,  iterance  and  emphasis  with  which  Calvin  as- 
serted the  self-existence  of  Christ  as  essential  to  His  com- 
plete deity;  and  at  least  to  suggest  his  mode  of  conceiving 
the  Trinity  in  accordance  with  this  emphasis  on  the  absolute 
equality,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  identity  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  in  their  deity.  His  conception  involved,  of 
course,  a strongly  emphasized  distinction  between  the  es- 
sence and  the  Personality.  In  essence  the  three  Persons  are 
numerically  one : the  whole  essence  belongs  to  each  Person  :81 
the  whole  essence,  of  course,  with  all  its  properties,  which 
are  only  its  peculiarities  as  an  essence  and  are  inseparable 
from  it  just  because  they  are  not  other  substances  but  only 
qualities.  In  person,  however,  the  three  Persons  are  numer- 
ically three,  and  are  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  the 
distinguishing  qualities  by  which  one  is  the  Father,  another 
the  Son  and  the  third  the  Spirit.  In  these  facts  Calvin 
found  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  professed  purpose  to  find  a brief  and 

80  P.  1 13 : I.  xiii.  25. 

81  Cf.  I.  xiii.  2 : The  Son  contains  in  Himself  the  whole  essence  of 
God:  not  a part  of  it  only,  nor  by  deflection  only,  but  in  Integra  per- 
fectione. 
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easy  definition  of  the  Trinity  we  may  say  that  in  these  facts 
are  summed  up  all  he  held  to  be  necessary  to  a doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

Nevertheless  Calvin’s  conception  of  the  Trinity,  if  we 
cannot  exactly  say  necessarily  included,  yet  in  point  of  fact 
included,  more  than  this.  It  included  the  postulation  of 
an  “order”  in  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  which  the 
Father  is  first,  the  Son  second,  and  the  Spirit  third.  And 
it  included  a doctrine  of  generation  and  procession  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Son  as  Son  derives  from  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  as  Spirit  derives  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Perhaps  this  aspect  of  his  conception  of  the  Trinity  is 
nowhere  more  succinctly  expressed  than  in  a passage  in  the 
eighteenth  section  of  this  chapter  (xiii).  Here  he  explicitly 
declares  that  “although  the  eternity  of  the  Father  is  the 
eternity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  also,  since  God  could  never 
be  without  His  Wisdom  and  Power, — and  in  eternity  there 
is  no  question  of  first  and  last, — it  is  nevertheless  not  vain 
or  superfluous  to  observe  an  order  [in  the  three  Persons], 
since  the  Father  is  enumerated  as  the  first,  next  the  Son 
ex  eo,  and  afterwards  the  Spirit  ex  utroque.  For  everyone’s 
mind  instinctively  inclines  to  consider  God  first,  then  the 
Wisdom  emerging  from  Him,  and  finally  the  Power  by 
which  He  executes  the  decrees  of  His  counsel.  For  this 
reason  the  Son  is  said  to  come  forth  ( exsistere ) from  the 
Father  (a  Patre ),  the  Spirit  alike  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.”  The  intimations  which  are  here  brought  together 
are  often  repeated.  Thus,  for  example:  “For  since  the 
properties  in  the  Persons  bear  an  order,  so  that  in  the  Father 
is  the  principium  et  origo  . . . the  ratio  ordinis  is  held, 
which,  however,  in  no  respect  derogates  from  the  deity  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit”  (§  20).  Again:  “But  from  the  Script- 
ures we  teach  that  essentialiter  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
therefore  the  essence  as  well  of  the  Son  as  of  the  Spirit  is 
unbegotten  ( ingenitum ).  Yet  inasmuch  as  ( quatenus ) the 
Father  is  first  in  order  and  has  begotten  His  own  Wisdom 
ex  se.  He  is  justly  (as  we  have  just  said)  considered  the 
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principium  et  fons  of  the  whole  divinity”  (§  28).  Again, 
although  he  “pronounces  it  a detestable  figment  that  the 
essence  is  the  property  of  the  Father  alone  as  if  He  were 
the  deificator  of  the  Son”,  he  yet  “acknowledges  that 
ratione  ordinis  et  gradus,  the  principium  divinitatis  is  in  the 
Father”  (§  24).  “The  Father  is  the  fountain  of  the  deity, 
not  with  respect  of  the  essence,  but  the  order”  (§  26).  And 
because  the  Father  is  thus  the  fons  et  principium  deitatis 
(§23)  from  whom  (ex  quo , § 18)  there  have  come  forth 
( exsistere , § 18)  the  Son  and  afterwards  from  the  Son 
along  with  the  Father  the  Spirit  (§18  ex  utroque ),  there  is 
involved  here  a doctrine  of  an  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
and  procession  of  the  Spirit.  Both  are  repeatedly  asserted. 
Of  the  Son,  for  example,  we  read : “It  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  Word  was  begotten  of  the  Father 
(genitum  ex  Patre ) before  time  (ante  secula ) (§  7)  ; “we 
conclude  again,  therefore,  that  the  Word,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  was  conceived  (conceptum)  by  God  (§8); 
“He  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  He  is  the  Word  begotten 
of  the  Father  (genitus  a Patre ) before  the  ages  ( secula )” 
(§  23)  ; “He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  . . . inasmuch  as 
He  was  begotten  of  the  Father  (genitus  a Patre)  before  the 
ages  (secula)”  (§  24). 82 

Although  such  passages,  however, — and  they  are  very 
numerous,  or  we  may  perhaps  better  say,  pervasive,  in  Cal- 
vin’s discussion  of  the  Trinity, — make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
he  taught  a doctrine  of  order  and  grade  in  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  involving  a doctrine  of  the  derivation — and 
that,  of  course,  before  all  time — of  the  second  and  third 
Persons  from  the  first  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  deity, 
it  is  important  for  a correct  understanding  of  his  conception 

“ Already  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes  this  phraseology  is 
fixed;  Opp.  I,  p.  64:  “By  which  we  confess  that  we  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  unique  Son  of  God  the  Father, 
not  like  believers  by  adoption  and  grace  only,  but  naturally  as  begotten 
from  eternity  by  the  Father.”  So  p.  62:  “The  Word  of  the  Father — 
not  such  as  men  speak  or  think,  but  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as 
emerging  in  an  ineffable  manner  from  the  Father.” 
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that  we  should  attend  to  the  distinctions  by  which  he 
guarded  his  meaning.  Of  course,  he  did  not  teach  that  the 
essence  of  the  Son  or  of  the  Spirit  is  the  product  of  their 
generation  or  procession.  It  had  been  traditional  in  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  Trinitarian  controversies 
to  explain  that  generation  and  procession  concerned  only 
the  Persons  of  the  Son  and  Spirit;83  and  Calvin  availed 
himself  of  this  traditional  understanding.  “The  essence,  as 
well  of  the  Son  as  of  the  Spirit,  is  unbegotten  ( ingenitum )” 
(§  25).  “The  essence  of  the  Son  has  no  principium,  but 
God  Himself  is  the  principium  of  His  Person”  (§  25). 
The  matter  does  not  require  elaboration  here,  both  because 
this  is  obviously  the  natural  view  for  Calvin  to  present  and 
hence  goes  without  saying,  and  because  his  mode  of  present- 
ing and  arguing  it  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  pas- 
sages already  cited.84  There  is  another  distinction  he  ap- 

83  Cf.  De  Moor,  in  Marckii  Compend.,  I,  p.  735  : “The  Nicene  fathers  had 

reference  to  nothing  but  the  personal  order  of  subsistence  when  they 
said  the  Son  is  ‘God  of  God,  Light  of  Light’ ; while,  considered  abso- 
lutely and  essentially,  the  Son  is  the  same  God  with  the  Father.”  This 
is  expressed  by  Dr.  Shedd  with  his  wonted  clearness  and  emphasis  as 
follows  ( A History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  1873,  I,  pp.  339  sq.)  : “The 
Nicene  Trinitarians  rigorously  confined  the  ideas  of  ‘Sonship’  and  ‘gen- 
eration’ to  the  hypostatical  character.  It  is  not  the  essence  of  the 
Deity  that  is  generated,  but  a distinction  in  that  essence.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  term  ‘procession’  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit  pertains  ex- 
clusively to  the  third  hypostasis,  and  has  no  application  to  the  substance 
of  the  Godhead.  The  term  ‘begotten’  in  the  Nicene  trinitarianism  is 
descriptive  only  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  second  Person,  and 
confined  to  Him.  The  Son  is  generated  with  respect  only  to  His 
Sonship,  or,  so  to  speak,  His  individuality  ( /5i6tijs),  but  is  not  generated 
with  respect  to  His  essence  or  nature.  . . . The  same  mutatis 

mutandis  is  true  of  the  term  ‘procession’.  . . . Thus,  from  first  to 

last,  in  the  Nicene  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
terms  ‘beget’,  ‘begotten’,  and  ‘proceed’,  are  confined  to  the  hypostatical 
distinctions,  and  have  no  legitimate  or  technical  meaning,  when  applied 
to  the  Trinity  as  a whole,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Essence  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  hypostasis.”  . . . Calvin  was  fully  entitled  to  avail 

himself  of  this  distinction,  as  he  fully  did  so. 

84  His  later  Trinitarian  controversies  with  Gentilis  and  his  companions 
brought  out  many  strong  assertions  precisely  in  point.  For  example, 
in  the  discussion  in  the  Institutes  (I.  xiii.  23  sq.),  he  defines  the  precise 
thing  he  wishes  to  refute  as  the  representation  of  the  Father  as  “the 
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pears  to  have  made,  however,  which  is  not  so  clear.  Al- 
though he  taught  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  of  course  begotten  before  all  time,  or  as  we  say  from 
all  eternity,  he  seems  to  have  drawn  back  from  the  doctrine 
of  “eternal  generation”  as  it  was  expounded  by  the  Nicene 
Fathers.  They  were  accustomed  to  explain  “eternal  genera- 
tion” (in  accordance  with  its  very  nature  as  “eternal”),  not 
as  something  which  has  occurred  once  for  all  at  some  point 
of  time  in  the  past, — however  far  back  in  the  past, — but  as 
something  which  is  always  occurring,  a perpetual  movement 
of  the  divine  essence  from  the  first  Person  to  the  second, 
always  complete,  never  completed.85  Calvin  seems  to  have 

sole  essentiator”  who  “in  forming  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  has  trans- 
fused His  own  deity  into  them”  (§  23)  ; to  whom  therefore  alone  the 
“essence  of  God  belongs”  and  to  whom  as  “essentiator”  the  Son  and 
Spirit  owe  their  essence.  In  opposition  to  this  he  declares  that  “although 
we  confess  that  in  point  of  order  and  degree  the  principium  divinitatis 
is  in  the  Father,  we  nevertheless  pronounce  it  a detestable  figment  that 
the  essence  is  the  property  of  the  Father  alone,  as  if  He  were  the 
deificator  of  the  Son ; because  in  this  way  either  the  essence  would 
be  multiplex  or  the  Son  would  be  called  God  only  in  a titular  and 
imaginary  sense.  If  they  allow  that  the  Son  is  God  but  second  from 
the  Father,  then  the  essence  will  be  in  Him  genita  et  fonnata,  which  is 
in  the  Father  ingenita  et  informis”  (§  24,  near  end).  “We  teach  from 
the  Scriptures”,  he  explains  (§  25,  beginning)  “that  there  is  one  God 
in  point  of  essence  (essentialiter) , and  therefore  the  essence  of  both 
Son  and  Spirit  is  ingenita.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Father  is  first  in  order 
and  has  begotten  from  Himself  ( genuit  ex  se ) His  own  Wisdom,  He  is 
rightly  considered,  as  I have  just  said,  the  principium  et  fons  totius 
divinitatis.  Thus  God  indefinitely  is  ingenitus;  and  the  Father  with 
regard  to  His  Person  also  is  ingenitus.”  Calvin’s  weapon  against  the 
tritheists,  therefore,  was  precisely  that  the  essence  of  God,  whether  in 
the  first,  second  or  third  Person,  is  not  generated : that  it  is  only  the 
Person  which  is  generated,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  Person 
of  the  Son, — the  Person  of  the  Father  being  ingenerate,  and  it  being 
more  proper  to  speak  of  the  Person  of  the  Spirit  as  ‘proceeding’.  This 
is  merely,  however,  the  traditional  representation,  utilized'  by  Calvin, 
not  a new  view  of  his  own. 

85  Cf.  Sheldon,  Hist,  of  Christian  Doctrine,  I,  p.  202 : “Like  Origen, 
the  Nicene  fathers  seem  to  have  conceived  of  the  generation,  not  as 
something  accomplished  once  for  all,  but  as  something  parallel  with 
the  eternal  life  of  the  Son,  ever  complete  and  ever  continued.”  Also, 
Shedd,  A History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  I,  p.  317:  “Eternal  generation 
is  an  immanent  perpetual  activity  in  an  ever  existing  essence.” 
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found  this  conception  difficult,  if  not  meaningless.  In  the 
closing  words  of  the  discussion  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Insti- 
tutes** he  classes  it  among  the  speculations  which  impose 
unnecessary  burdens  on  the  mind.  “For  what  is  the  profit”, 
he  asks,  “of  disputing  whether  the  Father  always  generates 
{semper  generet),  seeing  that  it  is  fatuous  to  imagine  a 
continuous  act  of  generating  ( continuus  actus  generandi ) 
when  it  is  evident  that  three  Persons  have  subsisted  in  God 
from  eternity?”  His  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the  act 
of  generation  must  have  been  completed  from  all  eternity, 
since  its  product  has  existed  complete  from  all  eternity,  and 
therefore  it  is  meaningless  to  speak  of  it  as  continually  pro- 
ceeding. If  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  remark,  it  is  a definite 
rejection  of  the  Nicene  speculation  of  “eternal  generation”. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  saying  that  it  is  a rejection  of 
the  Nicene  Creed — or  even  of  the  assertion  in  this  Creed 
to  the  effect  that  the  Son  is  “God  of  God”.  We  have  just 
seen  that  Calvin  explicitly  teaches  the  “eternal  generation” 
of  the  Son,  in  the  sense  that  He  was  begotten  by  the  Father 
before  all  time.  It  manifestly  was  a matter  of  fixed  belief 
with  him.  He  does  indeed  refuse  to  find  proof  texts  for  it 
in  many  of  the  passages  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to  cite 
in  evidence  of  it.87  But  he  does  not  therefore  feel  that  he 
lacks  adequate  proof  of  it.  There  is  one  argument  for  it, 

88 1.  xiii.  29,  ad  fin. 

8T  Of  this  Scholten,  De  Leer  der  Hervormde  Kerk,  ed.  4,  II,  p.  237  ( cf . 
I.  24,  II.  229)  makes  great  capital.  In  the  middle  edd.  of  the  Institutes, 
I,  p.  483,  however,  Calvin  in  the  very  act  of  discarding  these  texts  as 
proof  asserts  his  firm  belief  in  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of  our 
Lord,  as  is  immediately  to  be  shown.  On  Calvin’s  clear-sightedness 
and  critical  honesty  in  dealing  with  such  texts  Baumgartner  has  some 
good  remarks  ( Calvin  Hebraisant,  1889,  pp.  37,  38).  He  illustrates  the 
scandal  it  created  at  the  time  among  those  accustomed  to  rely  on  these 
texts  by  citing  Aegidius  Hunnius’  book  with  the  portentous  title : Cal- 
vinus  judaizans,  hoc  est:  Judaicae  glossae  et  corruptelae  quibus 
Johannes  Calvinus  illustrissima  Scripturae  sacrae  loca  et  testimonia 
de  gloriosa  trinitate,  deitate  Christi  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  cumprimis  autem 
vaticinia  prophetarum  de  adventu  Messiae,  nativitate  ejus  passione  et 
resurrectione,  ascensione  in  coelos  et  sessione  ad  dextram  Dei,  detestan- 
dum  in  modum  corrumpere  non  exhorruit.  Addita  est  corruptelarum 
confutatio  (Wittenberg:  1593). 
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he  tells  us,  which  seems  to  him  worth  a thousand  distorted 
texts.  “It  is  certain  that  God  is  not  a Father  to  men  except 
through  the  intercession  of  that  only  begotten  Son,  who 
alone  rightly  vindicates  to  Himself  this  prerogative,  and  by 
whose  beneficence  it  derives  to  us.  But  God  always  wished 
to  be  called  upon  by  His  people  by  His  name  of  Father: 
whence  it  follows  that  there  was  already  then  in  existence 
the  Son  through  whom  that  relationship  was  established.”88 
That  the  Son  is  “God  of  God”  he  is  therefore  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  the  Nicene  fathers  themselves.  When,  then,  he 
criticises  the  formulas  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  “God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God”,  as  repetitious,  this 
is  a criticism  of  the  form,  not  of  the  content  of  this  state- 
ment.89 And  when  he  speaks  of  the  “Deus  de  Deo”of  the 
Creed  as  a “hard  saying”  ( dura  locutio),  he  by  no  means 
denies  that  it  is  “true  and  useful”,  in  the  sense  its  framers 
put  on  it,  in  the  sense,  that  is,  that  the  Son  has  His  princip- 
ium  merely  as  Son  in  the  Father,  but  only  means  that  the 
form  of  the  statement  is  inexact — the  term  “Deus”  requir- 
ing to  be  taken  in  each  case  of  its  occurrence  in  a non- 
natural personal  sense — and  that,  being  inexact,  it  is  liable 
to  be  misused  in  the  interests  of  a created  God,  in  the 
sense  of  Gentilis,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  ex- 
plained.90 His  position  is,  in  a word,  that  of  one  who 

88  Middle  edd.  of  Institutes,  Opp.  I,  p.  483. 

88  Opp.  vii,  p.  315,  where  it  is  explicitly  declared  that  he  had  no  inten 
tion  of  derogating  from  the  symbol:  cf.  p.  316. 

00 Preface  to  the  Expositio  impietatis  Val.  Gentilis,  1561  {Opp.  ix,  p. 
368)  : “But  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Nice  run : Deum  esse  de  Deo. 
A hard  saying  {dura  locutio ),  I confess;  but  for  removing  its  ambig- 
uity no  one  can  be  a more  suitable  interpreter  than  Athanasius,  who 
dictated  it.  And  certainly  the  design  of  the  fathers  was  no  other  than 
to  maintain  the  origin  which  the  Son  draws  from  the  Father  in  respect 
of  Person,  without  in  any  way  opposing  the  sameness  of  the  essence 
and  deity  in  the  two,  so  that  as  to  essence  the  Word  is  God  absque 
principio,  while  in  Person  the  Son  has  His  principium  from  the  Father.” 
Petavius’  criticism  is  therefore  wide  of  the  mark  when  {De  Trinitate 
III.  iii.  2,  ed.  Paris,  1865,  pt.  II,  p.  523 ; cf.  also  Bellarmine,  De  Christo, 
Preface,  Opp.  as  cited,  i,  p.  244)  he  declares  that  Calvin  “speaks  rashly 
and  altogether  untheologically  (temere  et  prorus  adeoXoyJirws)”  when 
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affirms  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  but  who  rejects 
the  speculations  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  act  which  they  called  “eternal  generation”.  It  is 
enough,  he  says  in  effect,  to  believe  that  the  Son  derives 
from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
without  encumbering  ourselves  with  a speculation  upon  the 
nature  of  the  eternally  generating  act  to  which  these  hypos- 
tases are  referred.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Calvin’s 
attitude  upon  these  matters  is  precisely  repeated  by  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  in  his  discussion  in  his  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy.91  It  seems  to  be  exactly  Calvin’s  point  of  view  to 
which  Dr.  Hodge  gives  expression  when  he  writes : “A 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Nicene  Creed  (as 
amplified  in  that  of  Constantinople)  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  Fathers.  The  creeds  are  nothing  more  than  the 
well-ordered  arrangement  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  which 
concern  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  assert  the  dis- 
tinct personality  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit ; their  mutual 

he  calls  this  locution  ‘hard’,  because  he  supposes  that  Christ,  as  He  is 
God  is  a se  ipso,  i.  e.,  avr69eos.”  But  Calvin  (who  certainly  does  believe 
that  Christ  is  self-existent  God  and  therefore  may  properly  be  called 
airrideos) , does  not  find  the  locution  Deus  de  (or  ex)  Deo  “hard” 
(dura)  on  that  account:  he  thoroughly  believes  both  in  the  debslKdeov 
of  the  Creed  and  in  the  avrodebr^  of  Christ,  and  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  harmonizing  them.  When  he  pronounces  this  locution 
‘harsh’  his  mind  is  on  the  possibility  of  its  misuse  by  the  Anti-trinita- 
rians  as  if  it  meant  that  the  Son  was  made  God  by  the  Father.  When, 
therefore,  Petavius  adds  (§  3,  p.  524)  : “So  then,  the  locution,  God  is 
from  God,  is  not  only  true  but  useful  (proha)  and  consentaneous  to 
Christian  teaching;  not  as  the  Autotheani  and  Calvinists  ignorantly 
babble,  hard” — he  says  no  more  for  the  substance  of  it  than  Calvin  had 
himself  said  in  the  very  passage  in  which  he  called  the  locution  ‘harsh’, 
— that  is  to  say,  that  it  expresses  an  important  truth,  this,  to  wit,  that  the 
Son  draws  His  origin,  with  respect  to  His  Person,  from  the  Father. 
No  doubt  Calvin  may  also  suggest  that  there  might  wisely  have  been 
chosen  a less  ambiguous  way  of  saying  this  than  the  ‘harsh’  locution 
Deus  de  Deo — which  certainly  is  capable  of  being  misunderstood  as 
teaching  that  the  Son  owes  His  divinity  to  the  Father — as  Gentilis 
taught.  See  below,  note  95. 

91  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  I,  1874,  pp.  462  sq.  On  pp.  466,  467  he 
gives  a very  clear  statement  of  Calvin’s  position,  of  which  he  expresses 
full  approval. 
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relation  as  expressed  by  these  terms;  their  absolute  unity 
as  to  substance  or  essence,  and  their  consequent  perfect 
equality;  and  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  Son,  as  to  the  mode  of 
subsistence  and  operation.  These  are  Scriptural  facts,  to 
which  the  creeds  in  question  add  nothing;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Church  Universal. 
But  the  Nicene  Fathers  did  undertake  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  to  explain  these  facts.  These  explanations  relate 
principally  to  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  the 
Father,  and  to  what  is  meant  by  generation,  or  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  . . . As  in  reference 

to  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  the  Father, 
as  asserted  in  the  ancient  creeds,  it  is  not  to  the  fact  that 
exception  is  taken,  but  to  the  explanation  of  that  fact,  as 
given  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Generation.” 

The  circumstance  that  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  writing  three 
centuries  afterwards  (1559-1871),  reproduces  precisely  Cal- 
vin’s position  may  intimate  to  us  something  of  the  historical 
significance  of  Calvin’s  discussion  of  the  Trinity.  Clearly 
Calvin’s  position  did  not  seem  a matter  of  course,  when  he 
first  enunciated  it.  It  roused  opposition  and  created  a party. 
But  it  did  create  a party : and  that  party  was  shortly  the 
Reformed  Churches,  of  which  it  became  characteristic  that 
they  held  and  taught  the  self-existence  of  Christ  as  God  and 
defended  therefore  the  application  to  Him  of  the  term 
avToOeos  ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  they 
laid  the  stress  upon  the  equality  of  the  Persons  sharing  in 
the  same  essence,  and  thus  set  themselves  with  more  or  less 
absoluteness  against  all  subordinationism  in  the  explanation 
of  the  relations  of  the  Persons  to  one  another.  When  Cal- 
vin asserted,  with  the  emphasis  which  he  threw  upon  it,  the 
self-existence  of  Christ,  he  unavoidably  did  three  things. 
First  and  foremost,  he  declared  the  full  and  perfect  deity  of 
our  Lord,  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mistaken  and  could 
not  be  explained  away.  The  term  avTodeos  served  the 
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same  purpose  in  this  regard  that  the  term  6/i-ooucrto?  had 
served  against  the  Arians  and  the  term  viroaTac^  against 
the  Sabellians.  No  minimizing  conception  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  could  live  in  the  face  of  the  assertion  of  aseity  or 
avTodeoTiy;  of  Him.  This  was  Calvin’s  purpose  in  assert- 
ing aseity  of  Christ  and  it  completely  fulfilled  itself  in  the 
event.  In  thus  fulfilling  itself,  however,  two  further  effects 
were  unavoidably  wrought  by  it.  The  inexpugnable  opposi- 
tion of  subordinationists  of  all  types  was  incurred : all  who 
were  for  any  reason  or  in  any  degree  unable  or  unwilling  to 
allow  to  Christ  a deity  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  the 
Father  were  necessarily  offended  by  the  vindication  to  Him 
of  the  ultimate  Divine  quality  of  self-existence.  And  all 
those  who,  while  prepared  to  allow  true  deity  to  Christ,  yet 
were  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Trinitarian  relations  along 
the  lines  of  the  traditional  Nicene  orthodoxy,  with  its  asser- 
tion of  a certain  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  at 
least  in  mode  of  subsistence,  were  thrown  into  more  or  less 
confusion  of  mind  and  compelled  to  resort  to  nice  distinc- 
tions in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  apparently  contradictory 
confessions  of  civtoOcott]^  and  of  0eo?  e«  6eov  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  controversy  roused  by 
Caroli  and  carried  on  by  Chaponneau  and  Courtois  did  not 
die  out  with  their  refutation;  but  prolonged  itself  through 
the  years  and  has  indeed  come  down  even  to  our  own  day. 
Calvin’s  so-called  innovation  with  regard  to  the  Trinity  has, 
in  point  of  fact,  been  made  the  object  of  attack  through 
three  centuries,  not  only  by  Unitarians  of  all  types,  nor  only 
by  professed  Subordinationists,  but  also  by  Athanasians, 
puzzled  to  adjust  their  confession  of  Christ  as  “God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God”  to  the  at  least 
verbally  contradictory  assertion  that  in  respect  of  His  deity 
He  is  not  of  another  but  of  Himself. 

The  attack  has  been  especially  sharp  naturally  where  the 
assailants  were  predisposed  to  criticism  of  Calvin  on  other 
grounds,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  Romanists, 
Lutherans  and  afterward  with  Arminians.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  it  is  found  in  its  most  decisive  form  among  the 
Romanists,  and  we  are  afraid  we  must  say  with  Gomarus 
that  with  them  it  seems  to  have  been  urged  in  the  first 
instance,  rather  because  of  a desire  to  disparage  Calvin  and 
the  Calvinists  than  in  any  distinct  doctrinal  interest.92  The 
beginning  of  the  assault  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Gene- 
brardus,  who  “in  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity, 
refutes  what  he  calls  the  heresy  of  those  denominated 
Autotheanites,  that  is  of  those  who  say  that  Christ  is  God 
of  Himself  (a  se  ipso),  not  of  the  Father,  attributing  this 
heresy  to  Calvin  and  Beza  and  in  the  Preface  to  his  work 
(mistakenly)  surmising  that  Francis  Stancarus  was  the 
originator  of  it.”93  The  way  thus  opened,  however,  was 
largely  followed  by  the  whole  crowd  of  Romish  controver- 
sialists, the  most  notable  of  whom  in  the  first  age  were 
probably  Anthony  Possevinus,  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Wil- 
liam Lindanus,  Peter  Canisius,  Dionysius  Petavius,94  all  of 
whom  exhaust  the  resources  of  dialectics  in  the  endeavor 
to  fix  upon  Calvin  and  his  followers  a stigma  of  heresy  in 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A more  honorable 

92  Diatribe  de  Christo  avToOey,  printed  by  Voetius,  in  Selectae  Dispu- 
tationes  Theologicae,  Part  i,  1648,  p.  445:  calumniandi  potius  libidine 
quam  erroris  cum  Arianis  societate. 

93  We  are  quoting  from  Bellarmine,  De  Christo,  II,  cap.  xix,  ad  init. 
(Opp.  as  cited,  i,  p.  333).  Cf.  the  opening  words  of  Petavius’  discus- 
sion, De  Trinitate,  VI.  xi.  5 (Opp.  as  cited,  iii,  p.  251b)  : “With  respect 
to  more  recent  writers,  there  exists  a far  from  small  altercation  of  the 
Catholics  with  heretics,  especially  with  Calvin,  Beza  and  their  crew 
(asseclis).  For  Genebrardus  in  the  first  book  of  his  de  Trinitate  very 
sharply  upbraids  ( insec tatur ) them  and  gives  them  the  name  of 
autotheanites,  because  they  say  the  Son  has  His  divinity  and  essence  of 
Himself;  an  error  mentioned  also  by  William  Lindanus.” 

"Voetius,  Dispt.  I,  pp.  453,  454,  gives  an  account  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Reformed  ascription  of  airodebrnt  to  Christ.  There  are  three  classes : 
Romanists,  Lutherans,  and  Arminians,  to  which  he  adds  as  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  Peter  Caroli,  and  the  Antitrinitarians  (Crell  and  Schlich- 
ting).  The  Romanists  he  subdivides  into  two  classes,  those  who  find 
that  Calvin  taught  heresy  and  those  who  object  to  his  language  only. 
The  latter  sub-class  includes  only  Bellarmine  and  Gregory  of  Valentia. 
Under  the  former,  however,  he  enumerates  a long  list  of  writers  with 
exact  references.  Cf.  also  De  Moor  in  March.  Comp.  I,  pp.  773-4  (V.  x). 
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course  was  pursued  by  probably  the  two  greatest  Romish 
theologians  of  the  time,  Gregory  of  Valentia  and  Robert 
Bellarmine.  Although  in  no  way  disinclined  to  find  error 
in  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and  the  Calvinists,  these  more 
cautious  writers  feel  compelled  to  allow  that  Calvin  in  his 
zeal  to  do  full  justice  to  the  deity  of  Christ  has  not  passed 
beyond  Catholic  truth,  and  blame  him  therefore  only  for 
inaccuracy  of  phrase.  Gregory  of  Valentia,  whom  Gomarus 
calls  “the  Coryphaeus  of  Papal  theologians”,  speaking  of 
the  error  of  the  Autotheanites,  remarks : “Genebrardus  has 
attributed  this  error  to  Calvin  {Inst.,  I.  xiii),  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  if  he  be  read  attentively,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
[Calvin]  meant  merely  that  the  Son,  as  He  is  indeed  essen- 
tially God,  is  ex  se,  and  is  ex  Patre  only  as  He  is  a Person : 
and  that  is  true.  For  although  the  Fathers  and  Councils 
assert  that  He  is  Deus  ex  Deo  most  truly,  by  taking  the 
term  [God]  personally,  so  that  it  signifies  the  Person  itself 
at  once  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son;95  nevertheless  the 
Son,  as  He  is  essentially  God,  that  is,  as  He  is  that  one, 
most  simple  Being  which  is  God,  is  not  from  another,  be- 
cause as  such  He  is  an  absolute  somewhat.  If  this  were  all 
that  were  meant  by  the  other  heretics  who  are  called  ‘Auto- 
theanites’, there  would  be  no  occasion  for  contending  with 
them.  For  it  was  in  this  sense  that  Epiphanius,  Haer.  69, 
seems  to  have  called  the  Son  aurotfeo'?.”90  Bellarmine’s 
candor  scarcely  stretches  so  far  as  Gregory’s.  While  he  too 

85  That  is  to  say,  the  phrase  "God  of  God”  is  interpreted  to  mean 
“God  the  Son,  of  God  the  Father” — God  in  the  first  instance  meaning 
(not  the  essence  but)  the  Person  of  the  Son,  and  in  the  second  instance 
(not  the  essence  but)  the  Person  of  the  Father.  Only  on  this  supposi- 
tion, as  Gregory  allows,  can  the  phrase  “God  of  God”  be  applied  to 
Christ  in  exactness  of  speech.  That  is  to  say,  Gregory  finds  the  phrase 
as  inexact  as  Calvin  does  when  he  calls  it  a dura  locutio. 

“We  repeat  the  passage  from  Gomarus’  citation  in  Voetius’  Disputat. 
I,  p.  448.  Gomarus  cites  Gregory  ad  sununae  Thomae  part  I.,  disp.  2, 
quaest.  1,  punct.  1,  p.  718.  The  passage  is  found  also,  however,  in 
Gregory’s  treatise  De  Trinitate,  II.  1.  (to  which  Voetius  refers  us, 
p.  454,  adding  appropriate  references  also  to  I.  17  and  II.  22).  See 
Gregorii  de  Valentia  . . . de  rebus  fidei  hoc  tempore  controversis 
Libri,  Paris,  1610,  p.  205,  first  column,  B and  C. 
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feels  compelled  to  allow  that  Calvin’s  meaning  is  catholic, 
he  yet  very  strongly  reprobates  his  mode  of  stating  that 
meaning  and  declares  that  it  gives  fair  occasion  for  the 
strictures  which  have  been  passed  upon  him.  “When”,  says 
he,  “I  narrowly  look  into  the  matter  itself,  and  carefully 
consider  Calvin’s  opinions,  I find  it  difficult  to  declare  that 
he  was  in  this  error.  For  he  teaches  that  the  Son  is  of 
Himself  (a  se),  in  respect  of  essence,  not  in  respect  of 
Person,  and  seems  to  wish  to  say  that  the  Person  is  begotten 
by  the  Father  [but]  the  essence  is  not  begotten  or  produced, 
but  is  of  itself  (a  se  ipsa ) ; so  that  if  you  abstract  from  the 
Person  of  the  Son  the  relation  to  the  Father,  the  essence 
alone  remains,  and  that  is  of  itself  (a  se  ipsa).”  But  on  the 
other  hand  Bellarmine  thinks  “that  Calvin  has  undoubtedly 
erred  in  his  manner  of  expressing  himself,  [and]  given 
occasion  to  be  spoken  of  as  he  has  been  spoken  of  by  our 
[the  Romish]  writers”.  This  judgment  is  supported  by  the 
following  specifications:  “For  he  [Calvin]  says,  Inst.,  I. 
xiii.  19:  ‘The  ecclesiastical  writers  now  teach  that  the 

Father  is  the  principium  of  the  Son,  now  assert  that  the  Son 
has  both  divinity  and  essence  of  Himself  (a  se  ipso)’  And 
below  this : ‘Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  the  Son  sim- 
pliciter  without  respect  to  the  Father,  we  may  well  and 
properly  assert  that  He  is  of  Himself  (a  se).’  And  in  the 
twenty-third  section,  speaking  of  the  Son,  ‘How,’  he  asks, 
‘shall  the  creator  who  gives  being  to  all  things  not  be  of 
Himself  (a  se  ipso),  but  derive  His  essence  from  another?’ 
And  in  his  letter  to  the  Poles  and  in  his  work  against 
Gentilis,  Calvin  frequently  asserts  that  the  Son  is  avToOeos , 
that  is,  God  of  Himself  (a  se  ipso),  and  [declares]  the 
expression  in  the  Creed  ‘God  of  God,  Light  of  Light’  an 
improper  and  hard  saying.” 

The  gravamen  of  Bellarmine’s  charges  we  see  from  a later 
passage  (p.  738  b,  near  bottom)  turns  on  Calvin’s  assertion 
that  “the  Son  has  [His]  essence  from  Himself  (a  se)”. 
This,  Bellarmine  declares,  is  to  be  “repudiated  simpliciter” , 
as  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
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repugnant  to  Scripture,  the  definitions  of  the  Councils,  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers,  and  reason  itself,  and  as  well  to 
Calvin’s  own  opinions;  and  is  not  established  by  the  argu- 
ments which  Calvin  adduces  in  its  behalf.  In  Bellarmine’s 
view,  however,  in  so  speaking  Calvin  merely  expressed  him- 
self badly : he  really  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  Son 
with  respect  to  His  essence,  which  is  His  as  truly  as  it  is  the 
Father’s,  is  of  Himself  (a  se  ipso).  He  thinks  this  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Calvin  elsewhere  speaks  in  terms  which 
infer  his  orthodoxy  in  the  point  at  issue.  He  speaks  of  the 
Son,  for  example,  as  begotten  of  the  Father,  which  would 
be  meaningless,  if  He  does  not  receive  His  nature,  or  essence, 
from  the  Father,  since  “it  is  not  a mere  relation  which  is 
called  the  Son,  but  a real  somewhat  subsisting  in  the  divine 
nature”,  and  the  Son  is  “not  a mere  propriety  but  an  Integra 
hypostasis”.  He  even  plainly  says  in  so  many  words  (I. 
xiii.  28)  that  the  essence  is  communicated  from  the  Father 
to  the  Son:  “If  the  difference  is  in  the  essence,  let  them 
reply  whether  He  has  not  shared  it  ( conimunicaverit ) with 
the  Son.  ...  It  follows  that  it  is  wholly  and  altogether 
( tota  est  in  solidum)  common  to  the  Father  and  Son.”  And 
he  does  not  embrace  the  errors  which  would  flow  from 
ascribing  to  the  Son  His  essence  of  Himself : for  example, 
he  ascribes  but  a single  essence  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  he  does  not  distinguish  the  essence  from  the  Persons 
realiter  but  only  ratione. 

Petavius  does  not  find  it  possible  to  follow  Bellarmine  in 
this  exculpating  judgment.  For  his  part,  he  willingly  ad- 
mits that  Calvin  sometimes  speaks  inconsistently  with  him- 
self, but  he  cannot  doubt  that  he  means  what  he  says,  when 
he  declares  that  the  Son  has  His  essence  not  from  the 
Father  but  from  Himself — and  this  is  a thing  which,  says 
he,  is  not  only  false,  but  impious  to  say,  and  cannot  be 
affirmed  by  any  Catholic.  For  it  stands  to  reason,  he  argues, 
that  everyone  “has  his  essence  from  him  by  whom  he  is 
begotten;  since  generation  is  just  the  communication  of  the 
nature, — whether,  as  in  created  things,  in  kind,  or,  as  in 
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the  divine  production  of  the  Word,  in  number.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  generation  without 
the  nature,  and  some  communication  of  the  essence,  occur- 
ring to  the  mind.”  The  whole  question  of  Calvin’s  ortho- 
doxy, between  these  writers,  it  will  be  seen,  turns  on  their 
judgment  as  to  his  attitude  towards  the  doctrine  of  “eternal 
generation”.  Bellarmine  judges  that,  on  the  whole,  though 
he  has  sometimes  expressed  himself  inconsistently  with 
regard  to  it,  Calvin  soundly  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
“eternal  generation”;  and  therefore  he  pronounces  him  or- 
thodox. Petavius  judges  that,  though  he  sometimes  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  “eternal 
generation”,  Calvin  does  not  really  believe  in  it;  and  there- 
fore he  pronounces  him  heretical.  To  both  authors  alike 
the  test  of  orthodoxy  lies  in  conformity  of  thought  to  the 
Nicene  speculation,  and  they  cannot  conceive  of  a sound 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  apart  from  this  speculation  and  all 
the  nice  discriminations  and  adjustments  which  result  from 
it.97  And  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  Calvin  laid  himself 
open  to  suspicion  from  this  point  of  view.  The  principle 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  constantly  the  argument  hangs 
formally  on  the  suppressed  premise  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  genera- 
tion. Thus  Bellarmine  argues  (p.  334b)  that  “those  who  assert  that  the 
Son  has  His  essence  a se  ipso  err  because  they  are  compelled  either  (1) 
to  make  the  Son  ingenerate  and  the  same  person  with  the  Father,  or 
(2)  to  multiply  the  essences,  or  at  least  (3)  to  distinguish  the  essence 
from  the  person  realiter  and  so  introduce  a quaternity.”  As  Calvin 
does  none  of  these  things,  he  is  pronounced  orthodox  in  meaning.  But 
the  point  now  to  be  illustrated  lies  in  the  assumption  under  (1)  that 
to  make  the  Son  ingenerate  is  to  make  Him  the  same  person  with  the 
Father.  It  does  not  occur  to  Bellarmine  as  possible  that  one  should 
deny  the  Son  to  be  generated  and  yet  not  make  Him  the  same  person 
with  the  Father,  while  holding  free  from  (2)  and  (3).  Similarly, 
when  replying  to  Danaeus,  who  asks : “If  He  is  not  God  o se,  how  is 
He  God?”,  Petavius  (p.  256)  declares  that  so  to  speak  is  perfidious 
and  ignorant, — “for”,  says  he,  “it  either  robs  the  Son  of  His  deity  or 
denies  that  He  is  God  begotten  of  the  Father”.  The  one  seems  to  him 
as  intolerable  as  the  other.  Neither  Bellarmine  nor  Petavius  seems 
fairly  to  have  faced  the  possibility  of  a doctrine  of  a true  Trinity  of 
Persons  in  one  essence  which  did  not  hang  on  the  doctrine  of  “eternal 
generation”,  which  seemed  to  them,  thus,  equipollent  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 
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of  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  the  conception  he 
formed  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Father  and  Son,  expressed  respectively  by  the 
two  terms  ‘generation’  and  ‘procession’ : but  the  force  of  his 
conviction  of  the  absolute  equality  of  the  Persons.  The 
point  of  view  which  adjusted  everything  to  the  conception 
of  “generation”  and  “procession”  as  worked  out  by  the 
Nicene  fathers  was  entirely  alien  to  him.  The  conception 
itself  he  found  difficult,  if  not  unthinkable;  and  although 
he  admitted  the  facts  of  ‘generation’  and  ‘procession’,  he 
treated  them  as  bare  facts,  and  refused  to  make  them  con- 
stitutive of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  rather  adjusted 
everything  to  the  absolute  divinity  of  each  Person,  their 
community  in  the  one  only  true  Deity ; and  to  this  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  was  ready  not  only  to  subordinate,  but 
even  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  the  entire  body  of  Nicene  specu- 
lations. Moreover,  it  would  seem  at  least  very  doubtful  if 
Calvin,  while  he  retained  the  conception  of  ‘generation’  and 
‘procession’,  strongly  asserting  that  the  Father  is  the  prin- 
cipium  divinitatis,  that  the  Son  was  “begotten”  by  Him 
before  all  ages  and  that  the  Spirit  “proceeded”  from  the 
Father  and  Son  before  time  began,  thought  of  this  beget- 
ting and  procession  as  involving  any  communication  of 
essence.  His  conception  was  that,  because  it  is  the  Per- 
son of  the  Father  which  begts  the  Person  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Person  of  the  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  the  Per- 
sons of  the  Father  and  Son,  it  is  precisely  the  distinguishing 
property  of  the  Son  which  is  the  thing  begotten,  not  the 
essence  common  to  Father  and  Son,  and  the  distinguishing 
property  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  product  of  the  procession, 
not  the  essence  which  is  common  to  all  three  persons.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  hold,  as  Bellarmine  phrases  it,  that  “the 
Son  is  a mere  relation”,  “a  mere  property” : the  Son  was 
to  him  too,  as  a matter  of  course,  “aliquid  subsistens  in 
natura  divina” , “Integra  hypostasis” . But  he  did  hold  that 
Sonship  is  a relation  and  that  the  Son  differs  from  the 
Father  only  by  this  property  of  Sonship  which  is  expressed 
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as  a relation  (I.  xiii.  6)  ; and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  his 
thought  was  that  it  is  only  in  what  is  expressed  by  the  term 
Sonship  that  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  has  been 
begotten  of  the  Father.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  one  in  essence,  and  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  that  property  peculiar  to  each,  which, 
added  to  the  common  essence,  constitutes  them  respectively 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit;  and  that  the  Father  is  Father  only 
as  Father,  the  Son,  Son  only  as  Son,  or  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  Father  begets  the  Son  only  as  Son,  or  pro- 
duces by  the  act  of  generation  only  that  by  virtue  of  which 
He  is  the  Son,  which  is,  of  course,  what  constitutes  just 
His  Sonship. 

The  evidence  on  which  Bellarmine  relies  for  his  view  that 
Calvin  taught  a communication  of  essence  from  Father  to 
Son  is  certainly  somewhat  slender.  If  we  put  to  one  side 
Bellarmine’s  inability  to  conceive  that  Calvin  could  really 
believe  in  a true  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  with- 
out holding  that  the  Son  receives  His  essence  from  the 
Father,  and  his  natural  presumption  that  Calvin’s  associates 
and  pupils  accurately  reproduced  the  teaching  of  their  mas- 
ter— for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Beza  and  Simler,  for  exam- 
ple, understood  by  generation  a communication  of  essence — 
the  evidence  which  Bellarmine  relies  on  reduces  to  a single 
passage  in  the  Institutes  (I.  xiii.  20).  Calvin  there,  arguing 
with  Gentilis,  opposes  to  the  notion  that  the  Father  and  Son 
differ  in  essence,  the  declaration  that  the  Father  “shares” 
the  essence  together  with  the  Son,  so  that  it  is  common, 
tota  et  in  solidum,  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  may  be 
possible  to  take  the  verb  “communicate”  here  in  the  sense 
of  “impart”  rather  than  in  that  of  “have  in  common”,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  necessary  and  it  seems  scarcely  natural ; and 
there  is  little  elsewhere  in  Calvin’s  discussion  to  require  it 
of  us.  Petavius  points  out  that  the  sentence  is  repeated  in 
the  tract  against  Gentilis, — but  that  carries  us  but  a little 
way.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  clear 
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to  be  found  to  the  opposite  effect  either.  But  there  are 
several  passages  which  may  be  thought  to  suggest  a denial 
that  the  Son  derives  His  essence  from  the  Father.  Pre- 
cisely what  is  meant,  for  example,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Son  “contains  in  Himself  the  simple  and  indivisible  essence 
of  God  in  integral  perfection,  not  portione  aut  deflexu”,  is 
no  doubt  not  clear:  but  by  deflexu  it  seems  possible  that 
Calvin  meant  to  deny  that  the  Son  possessed  the  divine 
essence  by  impartation  from  another  (I.  xiii.  2).  It  is  per- 
haps equally  questionable  what  weight  should  be  placed  on 
the  form  of  the  statement  (§  20)  that  the  order  among  the 
Persons  by  which  the  principium  and  origo  is  in  the  Father, 
k produced  ( fero ) by  the  “proprieties”:  or  on  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  more  exact  way  of  speaking  of  the  Son  is  to 
call  Him  “the  Son  of  the  Person”  (§  23) — the  Father  being 
meant,' — the  term  God  in  the  phrase  “Son  of  God”  requiring 
to  be  taken  of  the  Person  of  the  Father.  When  it  is  argued 
that  “whoever  asserts  that  the  Son  is  essentiated  by  the 
Father  denies  that  He  is  self-existent”  (§  23),  and  “makes 
His  divinity  a something  abstracted  from  the  essence  of 
God,  or  a derivation  of  a part  from  the  whole”,  the  refer- 
ence to  Gentilis’  peculiar  views  of  the  essentiation  of  the 
Son  by  the  Father,  i,  e.,  His  creation  by  the  Father,  seems  to 
preclude  a confident  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  present  connec- 
tion. Nor  does  the  exposition  of  the  unbegottenness  of  the 
essence  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  well  as  of  the  Father,  so 
that  it  is  only  as  respects  His  Person  that  the  Son  is  of 
the  Father  (§25)  lend  itself  any  more  certainly  to  our  use. 
A survey  of  the  material  in  the  Institutes  leads  to  the  im- 
pression thus  that  there  is  singularly  little  to  bring  us  to  a 
confident  decision  whether  Calvin  conceived  the  essence  of 
God  to  be  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  in 
‘generation’  and  from  the  Father  and  Son  to  the  Spirit  in 
‘procession’.  And  outside  the  Institutes  the  same  ambiguity 
seems  to  follow  us.  If  we  read  that  Christ  has  “the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead”  of  Himself  (Opp.  xi,  p.  560),  we  read 
equally  that  the  fathers  taught  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father 
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even  with  respect  to  His  eternal  essence  (vii,  p.  322),  and  is 
“of  the  substance  of  the  Father”  (vii,  p.  232).  In  this  state 
of  the  case  opinions  may  lawfully  differ.  But  on  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Calvin,  although  perhaps  not 
always  speaking  perfectly  consistently,  seeks  to  avoid  speak- 
ing of  generation  and  procession  as  importing  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Divine  essence ; so  that  Petavius  appears  to  be 
right  in  contending  that  Calvin  meant  what  he  says  when  he 
represents  the  Son  as  “having  from  Himself  both  divinity 
and  essence”  (I.  xiii.  19). 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  with  some  ful- 
ness on  this  matter,  because,  as  we  have  suggested  already, 
it  is  precisely  in  this  peculiarity  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  that  the  explanation  is  found  of  the  widespread 
offense  which  was  taken  at  it.  Men  whose  whole  thought 
of  the  Trinity  lived,  moved  and  had  its  being  in  the  ideas 
of  generation  and  procession,  that  is,  in  the  notion  of  a 
perpetual  communication  of  the  Divine  essence  from  the 
Father  as  the  fons  deitatis  to  the  Son,  who  is  thereby  consti- 
tuted the  Son,  and  from  the  Father  and  Son  to  the  Spirit, 
who  is  thereby  constituted  the  Spirit,  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  Trinity  they  had  known  and  confessed  was  taken  away 
when  this  conception  was  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence, 
or  was  at  best  but  remotely  suggested,  and  all  the  stress  was 
laid  on  the  absolute  equality  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  a conception  of  the  Trinity  would  inevitably 
appear  to  them  to  savor  of  Sabellianism  or  of  Tritheism, 
according  as  their  minds  dwelt  more  on  the  emphasis  which 
was  laid  upon  the  numerical  unity  of  the  essence  common 
to  all  the  Persons  or  on  that  which  was  laid  upon  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  Persons.  Dissatisfaction  with  Calvin’s  Trin- 
itarian teaching  was  therefore  not  confined  to  Romish  con- 
troversialists seeking  ground  of  complaint  against  him,  but 
was  repeated  in  all  whose  thought  had  run  strictly  in  the 
moulds  of  Nicene  speculation.  Despite  an  occasional  de- 
fender like  Meisner  or  Tarnov,98  the  Lutheran  theologians, 


98  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  modern  Lutherans  in  general  will  subscribe 
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for  example,  generally  condemned  it.  Many,  like  Tilemann 
Heshusius  and  Aegidius  Hunnius  and,  later,  Stechmannus, 
hotly  assailed  it,  and  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  at 
Lutheran  hands  was  some  such  firm  though  moderately 
worded  refusal  of  it  as  is  found,  for  example,  in  John  Ger- 
hard’s Loci  Communes.  “The  Greek  doctors”,  he  tells  us," 
“call  only  the  Father  avToOeos  teal  atrroouo-io?,  not  because  there 
is  a greater  perfection  of  essence  in  the  Father  than  in  the 
Son,  but  because  He  is  cuyevgro^  and  a se  ipso  and  does  not 
have  deity  through  generation  or  spiration.  Bucanus,  Loc. 
i,  De  Deo,  p.  6,  responds  thus : ‘The  Son  is  a se  ipso  as  He 
is  God;  from  the  Father  as  He  is  Son.’  This  he  got  from 
Calvin,  who,  Book  I,  c.  13,  § 25,  writes:  ‘The  Son  as  He  is 
God  we  confess  is  ex  se  ipso,  considered  apart  from  His 
Person,  but  as  He  is  Son  we  say  that  He  is  of  the  Father; 
thus  His  essence  is  without  principium,  but  of  His  Person 
God  is  Himself  the  principium.’  We  are  not  able,  however, 
to  approve  these  words,  but  confess  rather  with  the  Nicene 
Creed  that  ‘the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light’,  and  follow  the  saying  of  Christ,  Jno.  v.  26 
. . . Prov.  viii.  24.  . . . Zacharias  Ursinus100  there- 

fore is  right  to  separate  from  his  preceptor  here,  writing  in 
Catech.,  p.  II.  9.  25,  p.  179:  ‘The  Son  is  begotten  of  the 
Father;  that  is,  He  has  the  Divine  Essence  in  an  ineffable 

the  excellent  remarks  of  Prof.  Milton  Valentine,  Christian  Theology, 
1906,  I,  p.  309 : “Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  attitude  of  aseity  as  be- 
longing to  the  whole  Godhead,  to  the  divine  Being  as  such.  ...  It 
cannot  therefore  be  allowable  to  think  of  God  as  originating  the 
Trinality  of  the  Godhead,  as  though  there  was  a time  when  He  was 
not  Tripersonal  in  His  Being.  ...”  Accordingly  he  ascribes  Self- 
existence to  the  Son  (p.  322). 

"Ed.  Cotta,  I.  Tubingen,  1762,  p.  29  (Loc.  IV.  pars  ii,  v,  § 179). 

100  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Ursinus  separated  himself 
from  Calvin  as  to  the  Self-existence  of  the  Son  as  He  is  God:  his 
language  is : “the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  but  the  essence  of  the  Son  is  not  begotten,  but,  existent  of 
itself  (a  se  ipso  existens ),  is  communicated. to  the  Son  at  His  begetting 
( nascenti ) by  (a)  the  Father.”  “And  what  is  said  concerning  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Son”,  he  adds,  “is  to  be  understood  also  of  the  procession 
of  the  Spirit”  (Loci,  p.  542). 
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manner  communicated  to  Him  from  the  Father.’  D.  Lobe- 
chius,  disp.  3 in  Augustinuni  Conf.  th.  26,  says : ‘The 
essence  should  be  considered  in  a two-fold  way,  either  with 
respect  to  itself  or  with  respect  to  its  own  being,  or  else  with 
respect  to  its  communication : it  has  no  principium  with 
respect  to  its  own  being;  but  with  respect  to  its  communica- 
tion we  say  that  the  essence  has  as  its  principium,  to  be  from 
the  Father  in  the  Son,  for  it  has  been  communicated  from 
the  Father  to  the  Son.’  ” Nevertheless,  Gerhard,  of  course, 
does  not  deny  that,  when  properly  explained,  the  Son  may 
fitly  be  called  auTo'fleo?;  since  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
denying  His  true  divinity.  Accordingly  he  writes  else- 
where :101  “The  term  is  ambiguous : for  it  is  either  opposed 
to  communication  of  the  divine  essence  and  in  that  sense  we 
deny  that  Christ  is  avTodeos,  because  He  receives  the  essence 
by  eternal  generation  from  the  Father;  or  it  is  opposed  to 
the  inequality  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  in  that  sense  we 
concede  that  Christ  is  avrodeos.  Gregory  of  Valentia,  De 
Trinitate,  I.  22:  ‘The  Son  as  He  is  a Person  is  from  an- 
other; as  the  most  simple  being,  is  not  from  another.’  Christ 
is  verily  and  in  Himself  God  (vere  et  se  ipso  Deus ),  but  He 
is  not  of  Himself  (a  se  ipso ) God.”  One  would  think 
Gerhard  was  skating  on  very  thin  ice  to  agree  with  Gregory 
of  Valentia, — who  agrees  with  Calvin  and  uses  his  very 
mode  of  statement, — and  yet  not  agree  with  Calvin. 

The  subordinationism102  of  the  Arminians  was  of  quite  a 

101  III.  Tubingen  1764,  p.  395  (Locus  IV,  cap.  5,  § 67). 

1M  Cf.  H.  Bavinck,  Geref.  Dogmatiek,  ed.  1,  vol.  II,  p.  263.  Remarking 
that  the  tendency  which  finds  its  typical  form  in  Arianism,  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  various  forms  in  the  Church  for  centuries : “First  of  all 
in  the  form  of  Subordinationism:  the  Son  is  to  be  sure  eternal,  gener- 
ated out  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  no  creature,  and  not  made  of 
nothing;  but  He  is  nevertheless  inferior  to  or  subordinated  to  the 
Father.  The  Father  alone  is  6 deos,  w-ny-Si  BebrriTos,  the  Son  is  Bebs, 
receives  His  nature  by  communication  from  the  Father.  This  was  the 
teaching  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  Clement,  Origen,  etc.,  also  of  the 
Semi-Arians,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
placed  the  Son  b^rbs  tou  7 rarpbs  and  declared  Him  ogoiootaios  with  the 
Father;  and  later  of  the  Remonstrants  (Conf.  Art.  3;  Arminius  Op. 
theol.  1629,  p.  232  sq.;  Episcopius,  Instit.  theol.  IV,  sect.  2,  c.  32; 
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different  quality  from  that  of  the  Lutherans.  The  dominant 
note  which  the  Lutheran  Christology  sounded  was  the 
majesty  of  Christ;  nothing  that  tended  to  exalt  Christ  could 
be  without  its  appeal  to  Lutherans;  they  drew  back  from 
Calvin’s  assertion  of  His  avroOeor 779  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  traditional  Nicene  construction  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Arminians  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a distinct  tendency  to  the 
proper  subordinationism  of  the  Origenists;  and  in  the  later 
members  of  the  school,  indeed,  there  was  present  a strong 
influence  from  the  Socinians.  To  them,  of  course,  the 
Father  alone  could  be  thought  of  as  aiirodeos  and  the  Son 
was  conceived  as  in  His  very  nature,  because  God  only  by 
derivation,  less  than  the  Father.  As  in  his  whole  theological 
outlook,  Arminius  himself  was  here  better  than  his  succes- 
sors. He  fairly  saves  his  orthodoxy,  indeed ; but  he  emphat- 
ically denies  the  avToOeoTijs  of  the  Son.  The  Son  may  just 
as  well  be  called  Father,  he  intimates,  as  be  represented  as 
“having  His  essence  a se  or  a millo” ; and  the  employment  of 
such  language  cannot  be  justified  by  saying  that  to  affirm 
that  the  Son  of  God,  as  God,  has  his  essence  a se  ipso , is  only 
to  say  that  the  divine  essence  is  not  ab  aliquo:  there  can,  in 
fact,  be  no  reason  for  calling  the  Son  avrodeos ,103  On  the 
other  hand,  nevertheless,  he  recognizes  that  the  word  aino- 

Limborch,  Theol.  Christ.  II,  c.  17,  § 25),  of  the  Supranaturalists 
(Bretschneider,  Dogm.,  i4  602 f. ; Knapp,  Glaubenslehre,  I.  260;  Mun- 
tinghe,  Theol.  Christ,  pars  theor.  § 134  sq.,  etc.),  and  of  very  many 
theologians  of  recent  times  (Frank,  Syst.  d.  chr.  Wahr.,  I.  207,  Beck, 
Chr.  Gl.  II.  123  sq.,  Twesten,  II.  254,  Kahnis,  I.  383,  398;  van  Oosterzee, 
II,  § 62,  Doedes,  Ned.  Gel.  71  sq.).”  Cf.  also  H.  C.  Sheldon,  History 
of  Doctrine,  II.  9:  “The  Arminians,  while  they  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  three  Divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  diverged  from  the  current 
teaching  on  the  subject  by  an  express  emphasis  upon  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  Arminius  was  not  specially  related  to  this 
development,  and  contented  himself  with  denying,  in  opposition  to 
Calvin’s  phraseology,  the  propriety  of  attributing  self-existence  to  the 
Son.  But  Episcopius,  Curcellaeus,  and  Limborch  were  very  pronounced 
in  the  opinion  that  a certain  preeminence  must  be  assigned  to  the  Father 
over  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.” 

103 Declaratio  sententiae  suae  ad  ordines  Holl.  ct  Westr.  (pp.  60-65). 
See  E.  T.  Works,  translated  by  James  Nichols  London,  Vol.  I,  1825, 
pp.  627-631. 
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Oeos  may  be  taken  in  two  senses.  It  may  describe  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  applied  either  merely  as  vere  et  se  ipso  God,  or 
else  as  God  a se.  In  the  former  usage  it  is  as  applied  to  the 
Son  tolerable;  in  the  latter  not.104  He  argues  that  we  must 
distinguish  between  saying  that  the  essence  which  the  Son 
has  is  from  none,  and  that  the  Son  which  has  this  essence 
is  from  none : “for”,  says  he,  “the  Son  is  the  name  of  a 
person,  which  has  a relation  to  the  Father,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  defined  or  contemplated  apart  from  this  relation; 
while  the  essence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  absolute  some- 
what.”103 “To  contend”,  he  urges,  “that  to  say  ‘He  is  God’ 
and  ‘He  has  His  essence  from  none’  are  equivalent  state- 
ments, is  to  say  either  that  the  Father  alone  is  God,  or  else 
that  there  are  three  collateral  Gods.”106  He  cheerfully  al- 
lows that  neither  of  these  assertions  expresses  the  meaning 
of  Calvin  or  Beza : but  he  contends  that  they  use  misleading 
language  when  they  call  Christ  auTo'tfeo?,  and  he  appeals  to 
Beza’s  admission,  when  excusing  Calvin,  that  “Calvin  had 
not  strictly  observed  the  discrimination  between  the  particles 
a se  and  per  se”. 

The  gravitation  of  Arminianism  was,  however,  down- 
ward ; and  we  find  already  taught  by  Episcopius,  no  longer 
a certain  subordination  in  order  among  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  interests  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  “eternal 
generation”  and  “procession”,  but  rather  a generation  and 
procession  in  the  interests  of  a subordination  in  nature 
among  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  “It  is  certain”  from 
Scripture,  says  he,  “that  this  divinity  and  the  divine  perfec- 
tions are  to  be  attributed  to  these  three  persons,  not  collater- 
ally and  coordinately,  but  subordinately.”  “This  subordina- 
tion”, he  adds,  “should  be  carefully  attended  to,  because  of 
its  extremely  great  usefulness,  since  by  it  not  only  is  there 
fundamentally  overthrown  the  which  collateralism 

almost  necessarily  involves,  but  also  the  Father’s  glory  is 

1MResp.  ad  xxxi  Articulos,  p.  137  (E.  T.  Works,  vol.  II,  1828,  pp. 
29-32). 

105  Ibid.,  p.  139. 

108  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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preserved  to  Him  unimpaired.”  Wherefore,  he  continues, 
“they  fall  into  perilous  error  who  contend  that  the  Son  is 
avTodeos,  in  such  a manner  that  as  He  is  God  He  is  of 
Himself,  as  He  is  Son  of  the  Father;  because  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  true  subordination  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  taken  away.”107  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
pause  to  point  out  with  Triglandius108  that  to  say  that  the 
Son  and  Spirit  are  not  collaterally  or  coordinally  divine  with 
the  Father  is  to  say  they  are  not  equally  divine  with  Him, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  Father’s  glory  to  call 
the  son  avTo0eo<;,  even  as  He  is  God,  is  to  say  that  He  is 
inferior  to  the  Father  even  in  His  essence.  No  doubt  Epis- 
copius  says  in  the  same  breath  that  “one  and  the  same  divine 
nature”  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  three  Persons.  But  this  is 
not  easy  to  conciliate  with  his  argument,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  in  saying  “one  and  the  same  nature”,  his 
thought  wavered  somewhat  between  numerical  oneness  and 
specific  oneness,109  or  else  that  he  conceived  the  relation  of 
the  several  Persons  to  this  one  nature  to  differ  among  them- 
selves,— one  possessing  it  of  Himself,  the  others  by  deriva- 
tion from — shall  we  even  suggest,  by  favor  of? — another. 

The  path  thus  opened  by  Episcopius  was  eagerly  walked 
in  by  his  successors.  All  that  may  be  thought  to  be  latent 
in  Episcopius  came  to  light  in  Curcellaeus.  We  will,  how- 
ever, permit  another  hand  to  describe  to  us  his  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  Trinity.  “If  you  take  his  own  account”, 
writes  Robert  Nelson,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  George  Bull,110 
there  would  be  no  man  more  orthodox  and  catholic”  than 
Curcellaeus  is  “in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  also  in  that 
of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  And  he  insisted,  that  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  chair,  he  had  always  taught 
and  vindicated  that  faith,  into  which  he  had  been  baptized, 

107  Cf.  Episcopius’  theological  works,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1650- 
1665;  esp.  his  Instit.  Theolog.,  lib.  iv,  § 11,  de  Deo,  capp.  32-36.  But 
we  cite  from  Triglandius. 

108  Triglandius,  Antapologia,  cap.  v,  pp.  77  sq. 

108  Cf.  Triglandius,  pp.  579,  580. 

110  London,  1713,  pp.  290  sq. 
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and  which  he  had  publicly  professed  in  the  congregation, 
according  to  the  form  generally  received ; and  did  even  teach 
and  vindicate  the  same  at  that  very  time,  when  the  charge  of 
Anti-trinitarianism  was  brought  against  him.  Yea,  he  ex- 
pressed so  great  a zeal  for  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  this 
great  fundamental,  as  he  would  seem  forward  to  seal  the 
truth  thereof,  even  with  his  blood;  if,  as  he  said,  God  would 
vouchsafe  him  this  honor.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is 
notoriously  known,  and  that  from  his  own  very  Apology, 
that  he  was  no  less  an  enemy  to  the  Council  of  Nice  than 
his  Master  before  him,  if  not  more  than  he;  that  he  was  no 
friend  at  all  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Trinity’;  that  he  so 
explained  himself  concerning  that  mystery  as  to  assert  no 
more  than  a ‘specifical  unity’  in  the  divine  Persons ; that  he 
defended  the  cause  of  Valentinus  Gentilis,  beheaded  at  Bern 
in  Switzerland  for  Tritheism,  maintaining  his  doctrine  to  have 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the  primitive  fathers,  particularly 
of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus ; that  he  impeached  the  com- 
mor  (which  he  called  the  Modern  and  Scholastic)  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  for  approaching  so  very  near  Sabellianism, 
as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  and  charged  it  to  be 
a thousand  years  younger  than  that  which  was  taught  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles ; that  he  exploded  the  notion  of  con- 
substantiality,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally 
taken,  when  applied  to  the  Father  and  Son;  that  he  was  very 
much  afraid  to  have  his  mind  perplexed  with  the  ‘divine 
relations’,  or  with  the  manner  of  ‘generation’  and  ‘proces- 
sion’ in  the  Deity,  or  with  modes  of  ‘subsistence’  and  ‘per- 
sonalities’, or  with  ‘mutual  consciousness’,  and  the  like ; and 
therefore  was  for  discarding  at  once  all  such  terms  and 
phrases  as  are  not  ‘expressly  legitimated’  by  the  sacred 
writers;  that  he  fully  believed  the  Godhead  of  the  Father 
to  be  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  so  far  as  to  look  upon  this  superiority  as  a 
thing  unquestionable,  and  to  appeal  to  the  consentient  testi- 
mony of  the  primitive  Church  for  evidence ; and  lastly  that 
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he  took  care  to  recommend  Petavius,  and  the  author  of 
Irenicum  Irenicorum ,ni  a learned  physician  of  Dantzick 
. . . to  the  perusal  of  his  readers,  for  the  sake  of  that  col- 
lection of  testimonies  which  is  to  be  found  in  them,  as 
wherein  they  might  easily  find  ‘an  account  of  the  primitive 
faith’  in  these  great  articles.”  A subordinationism  like  this, 
of  course,  could  not  endure  Calvin’s  Trinitarianism,  of  which 
the  cornerstone  was  the  equality  of  the  Persons  in  the  Trin- 
ity— which  equality  it  was  that  was  safeguarded  by  the 
ascription  of  avrodedr 77?  to  Christ. 

Indeed,  this  ascription  was  equally  unacceptable  to  a sub- 
ordinationism of  far  less  extreme  a type  than  that  of  Cur- 
cellaeus  and  his  Remonstrant  successors.  It  is  the  bio- 
grapher of  George  Bull  to  whom  we  have  appealed  to  bring 
Curcellaeus’  trinitarian  teaching  before  us : and  George 
Bull  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  that  less  extreme,  con- 
vinced, no  doubt,  but  well-guarded,  subordinationism  which 
we  have  now  in  mind, — the  subordinationism  which  en- 
trenched itself  in  the  Nicene  definitions  and  the  explanations 
of  the  Nicene  fathers,  interpreted,  however,  rather  from  the 
tentative  and  inadequate  constructions  out  of  which  they 
were  advancing  to  a sounder  and  truer  trinitarianism,  than 
from  this  sounder  and  truer  trinitarianism  of  which  they 
were  the  expression.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Bull’s 
subordinationism  owed  much  to  the  Arminian  movement, 
from  the  extremes  of  which,  on  this  point  at  least,  he  drew 
back.  The  Arminianism  flowing  in  from  the  continent  had 
been  a powerful  co-factor  in  the  production  of  that  Catholic 
reaction  of  seventeenth  century  England  of  which  Bull  was, 
in  its  post-Restoration  days  of  triumph,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  ornaments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Theological  Institutes  of  Episcopius,  at  the  time  that  Bull 
was  contemplating  writing  his  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
was  “generally  in  the  hands  of  students  of  divinity  in  both 
universities,  as  the  best  system  of  Divinity  that  had  ap- 
peared”,112 and  that  Bull  himself  speaks  of  Episcopius  with 

1U  Daniel  Zwicker.  See  Allgent.  deutsche  Biog.,  XIV,  p.  533. 

“Nelson,  as  cited,  p.  301. 
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high  respect  in  all  except  his  attitude  towards  the  Nicene 
fathers.113  Indeed,  when  he  comes  to  state  the  subordina- 
tionism  which  he  professes  to  defend  as  commended  by 
Catholic  antiquity,  he  avails  himself  of  Episcopius’  precise 
phrase,  declaring-  that  all  “the  Catholic  Doctors,  those  that 
lived  before  and  those  that  lived  after  the  Council  of  Nice”, 
“with  one  consent  have  taught  that  the  divine  Nature  and 
Perfections  do  agree  to  the  Father  and  Son,  not  collaterally 
or  coordinately,  but  subordinate^”.114  But  the  particular 
form  which  Bull’s  subordinationism  took  was  determined, 
naturally,  by  that  special  appeal  which  the  neo-Catholic  party 
to  which  he  belonged  made  to  primitive  antiquity,  by  which 
he  was  led — with  some  insular  exaggeration  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  position— to  suppose  that  the  design  of 
Petavius  in  his  exposition  of  the  unformed  trinitarianism 
of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  was  to  help  “the  cause  of  the 
Pope”  by  showing  that  “there  is  very  little  regard  to  be  had 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  ages,  to  whom  the  Re- 
formed Catholics” — that  is  to  say,  the  Catholizing  party  of 
the  Church  of  England- — “generally  do  appeal”.115  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  this  conjecture,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Bull’s  design  was  to  show  that  the  appeal  to  the  “first  three 
ages”  yielded  in  the  matter  of  the  Trinity  the  self-same 
doctrine  which  the  Nicene  Fathers  formulated.  In  order  to 
do  this,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  saddle  upon  the 
Nicene  doctrine  a subordinationism  which,  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Logos  Christology  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  was  in  the  Nicene  construction  happily  in  the 
act  of  being  transcended.  In  the  interests  of  this  subor- 
dinationism Calvin’s  equalization  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
through  the  ascription  to  Him  of  avrodeoTryi  was  necessarily 
distasteful  to  Bull.  That  the  Son  is  “Very  God”  and  in  that 
sense  may  fitly  be  called  avToOeos  he  is,  indeed,  frank  to 

u3  Defence,  Proem.,  § 5.  Ralph  Cudworth  was  at  the  moment  teach- 
ing a doctrine  of  the  Trinity  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Episcopius 
and  his  followers. 

“‘Nelson,  p.  315,  Bull,  Book  4,  cap.  1,  § 1 (E.  T.  p.  557). 

U5  Nelson,  p.  287 : Bull,  Proem,  § 8. 
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allow,  for  he  is  himself,  with  all  the  fathers,  a true  and  firm 
believer  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ : but  that  the  Son  is 
avroOeos , “God  of  Himself”,  he  repudiates  with  decision  as 
inconsistent  with  “catholic  consent”  which  pronounces  Him 
rather  0eo?  i/c  deov.  For,  depending  here  on  Petavius,  he 
will  not  allow  that  it  is  possible  to  say  “that  the  Son  is  from 
God  the  Father,  as  He  is  Son,  and  not  as  He  is  God;  that 
He  received  His  Person,  not  His  essence,  or  Divine  Nature, 
from  the  Father”;  on  the  ground  that  begetting  means  just 
communication  of  essence.116  It  is  a little  amusing  to  see 
Bull,  from  his  Anglican  tripod,  as  Calvin  would  himself 
have  said,  patronizing  Calvin.  He  graciously  allows  that 
Calvin  has  deserved  well  of  us  “for  the  service  which  he 
rendered  in  purging  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  supersti- 
tion of  popery”;  but  he  “earnestly  exhorts  pious  and  studi- 
ous youths  to  beware  of  a spirit  from  which  have  proceeded 
such  things”  as  Calvin’s  unreverential  allusions  to  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  he  had  dared  to  speak  of  as  containing  harsh 
expressions  and  ‘vain  repetitions’.117  “Even  the  zeal  of 
Mr.  Bull”  thus,  as  his  admiring  biographer  tells  us,  “hath 
not  here  hindered  him  from  treating  with  esteem  the  author 
of  so  dangerous  an  opinion”  as  that  Christ  is  God  of  Him- 
self, the  self-existent  God,  “while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
confuting  it,  for  the  sake  of  some  laudable  qualifications 
which  he  discerned  in  him,  and  was  endeavoring  to  excuse 
him  as  well  as  the  matter  could  bear,  against  the  insults  of 
the  most  learned  writer  of  his  whole  order,  so  famous  for 
learning”118 — by  which  we  suppose  Nelson  means  to  inti- 
mate that  Bull  defended  Calvin  against  injurious  imputa- 
tions of  Petavius;  though  we  have  failed  to  observe  this 
feature  of  Bull’s  discussion. 

In  England,  too,  however,  the  downward  movement  ful- 
filled itself.  After  Bull  came  Samuel  Clarke  and  his  fellow 
Arians  in  the  established  Church,  matched  by  the  Socinian 

“*  Defense  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  IV.  i.  7 sq. 

™ Ibid.,  § 8. 

'“Nelson,  p.  319  sq. 
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drift  among  the  dissenters.  To  these,  naturally,  Calvin’s 
aiiTodeos  was  as  far  beyond  the  range  of  practical  considera- 
tion as  it  was  to  Crell119  or  Schlichting,120  who  did  him  the 
honor  to  express  their  dissent  from  it.  Clarke,  however,  may 
claim  from  us  a moment’s  notice,  not  so  much  on  his  own 
account,  as  for  the  sake  of  a distinction  which  Waterland 
was  led  to  make  in  refuting  him.  Clarke  was  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Son  may  have  been  begotten  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  though  he  wished  it  to  be  allowed  that  it  was 
equally  possible  that  He  may  have  been  made  out  of  nothing. 
“Both  are  worthy  of  censure”,  he  said,121  “who  on  the  one 
hand  affirm  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  on 
the  other  affirm  that  He  is  self-existent  substance.”  In  his 
response,  Waterland  exhibits  afresh  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  wait  for  those  who  take  their  starting-point  from  even 
the  measure  of  subordinationism  which  is  embalmed  in  the 
language  of  the  Nicene  formularies,  when  they  seek  to  do 
justice  to  the  full  deity  of  Christ.  In  the  interests  of  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  he  proposes  to  dis- 
tinguish between  necessary  existence  and  self-existence,  and, 
denying  the  latter,  to  claim  only  the  former  for  the  Son. 
The  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  he  says,  participates  in 
the  one  substance  of  the  Godhead,  and  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily existent;  but  He  participates  in  it  by  communication 
from  the  Father,  not  of  Himself,  and  therefore  He  is  not 
self-existent.  “We  say”,  he  explains,122  “the  Son  is  not 
self-existent,  meaning  He  is  not  unoriginate.  You ”■ — that 
is,  Clarke — “not  only  say  the  same,  but  contend  for  it, 
meaning  not  necessarily  existing “^//-existence  as  dis- 
tinct from  necessary  existence,  is  expressive  only  of  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  the  perfections  are  in  the  Father, 

Ul>  Tract,  de  uno  Deo  Patre,  Book  I,  sect.  2,  cap.  2. 

120  Contra  Meisnerum. 

121  On  the  Trinity.  Cf.  ii,  § 5.  An  interesting  account  of  Clarke 
may  be  found  in  Nelson,  as  cited,  pp.  322 sq. 

122  Vindication,  etc.,  Q.  xiii. 
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and  not  of  any  distinct  perfection.”123  That  is  to  say,  in 
Waterland’s  view,  the  Son  is  all  that  the  Father  is,  but  not  in 
the  same  manner:  the  Father  is  all  that  He  is  in  this  man- 
ner, viz.,  that  He  is  it  of  Himself;  the  Son,  in  this  manner, 
viz.,  that  He  is  it  of  the  Father.  Both  are  necessarily  all 
that  they  are,  and  therefore  both  are  necessarily  existent : 
but  only  the  Father  is  all  that  He  is  of  Himself,  and  there- 
fore self-existence  can  be  predicated  of  Him  alone.  What 
is  really  declared  here  is  obviously  only  that  the  generation 
of  the  Son  is  a necessary  and  not  a voluntary  movement  in 
the  divine  nature : and  all  that  is  affirmed  is  therefore 
merely  that  the  existence  of  the  Son  is  not  dependent  on  the 
divine  will.  Is  this  all  that  need  be  affirmed,  however,  in 
order  to  vindicate  to  the  Son  true  deity?  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  creation  itself 
as  necessary : the  history  of  theology  has  not  been  a stranger 
to  the  idea  that  the  world  is  the  eternal  and  necessary  pro- 
duct of  the  divine  activity.  In  order  to  vindicate  true  deity 
to  the  Son  it  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  He  is 
equally  with  the  Father  “necessary  in  respect  of  exist- 
ence”.124 That  might  be  true  of  Him  even  were  He  a 
creature.  What  must  be  affirmed  of  Him  if  we  would 
recognize  His  true  deity  is  not  merely  that  He  could  not 
but  exist,  but  that  the  ground  of  His  existence  is  in  Himself. 
It  is  self-existence,  not  necessary  existence,  in  other  words, 
which  really  imports  deity,  and  it  is  a degradation  of  this 
great  and  fundamental  attribute  to  attempt  to  reduce  it  to 
a mere  synonym  of  “ingenerate”.  It  is  rather  the  synonym 
of  necessary  existence  as  applied  to  deity,  describing  this 
necessary  existence  in  its  deeper  significance  and  implica- 
tions. The  artificial  distinction  which  Waterland  wishes  to 
make  between  the  two  as  applied  to  the  Son,  seems  thus 
merely  an  invention  to  “save  the  face”  of  the  Nicene  doc- 
trine of  “generation”.  Let  us  admit,  says  he,  in  effect,  that 
the  Son  is  equally  with  the  Father  “necessary  in  respect  of 
existence”.  That  is,  of  course,  “self-existent”  according  to 


133  Second  Defense,  Q.  iii. 


124  Ibid. 
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the  proper  significance  of  the  term  in  its  application  to  a 
Divine  Being.  But  let  us  agree  to  say  that  we  will  not  use 
the  term  “self-existence”  but  “necessarily  existing”  in  this 
sense,  and  will  reserve  “self-existence”  for  another  sense, 
distinct  from  “necessary  existence”.  Now,  “as  distinct  from 
necessary  existence ”,  “self-existence”  can  express  only  “the 
order  and  manner  in  which  the  perfections  are  in  the  Father” 
and  not  “any  distinct  perfection”.  Granted.  If  we  are  to 
use  the  term  “self-existence”  to  express  some  other  idea 
than  self-existence — then  it  may  express  something  which 
the  self-existing,  i.  e.,  necessarily  existing  God  who  is  the 
Son  is  not.  But  then  it  remains  true  that  this  necessarily 
existing  God  who  is  the  Son  is  at  this  very  moment  con- 
fessed to  be  the  self-existent  God — under  its  synonym  of 
“necessarily  existent”.  In  a word,  if  we  will  agree  to  use 
the  term  “self-existent”  in  the  sense  of  “ingenerate” — which 
it  does  not  in  the  least  mean — we  may,  of  course,  deny  that 
the  Son  who  is  “generate”  is  “self-existent” : but  if  we 
employ  that  term  in  the  sense  of  “necessarily  existent”, — 
which  is  just  what  it  means  in  the  full  reach  of  that  term 
as  applied  to  God, — why,  then  we  must  say  that  the  Son  is 
“self-existent”.  To  put  the  thing  in  a nutshell:  the  Nicene 
doctrine  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession 
of  the  Spirit  are  necessary  movements  in  the  divine  essence 
and  not  voluntary  acts  of  God  the  Father,  carries  with  it 
the  ascription  of  necessary  existence,  in  the  sense  of  that 
term  applicable  to  God,  that  is  of  “self-existence”,  to  the 
Son  and  Spirit  and  requires  that  each  be  spoken  of  as 
avTodeos.  To  deny  to  them  the  quality  of  avTodeor rjs  is  thus 
logically  to  make  them  creatures  of  the  Father’s  power,  if 
not  of  His  will ; by  which  their  true  deity  is  destroyed.  Thus 
the  tendency  among  the  so-called  strict  Nicenists  to  deny  to 
our  Lord  that  He  is,  as  God,  ase  ipso  betrays  a lurking  leaven 
of  subordinationism  in  their  thought.  It  indicates  a tendency 
to  treat  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  not,  as  it 
was  intended  by  its  framers,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  but  rather  as  the  procla- 
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mation  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father:  the  Son 
because  generate  must  differ  from  the  ingenerate  Father, — 
must  differ  in  this,  that  He  cannot  be,  as  is  the  Father,  self- 
existent  God,  which  is,  of  course,  all  one  with  saying  that 
He  is  not  God  at  all,  since  the  very  idea  of  God  includes  the 
idea  of  self-existence.125 

It  was,  therefore,  a very  great  service  to  Christian  theol- 
ogy which  Calvin  rendered  when  he  firmly  asserted  for  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  their  avTodeoTrjs.  It 
has  never  since  been  possible  for  men  to  escape  facing  the 
question  whether  they  really  do  justice  to  the  true  and  com- 
plete deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  in  their  thought  of  the 
Trinitarian  distinctions.  It  has  not  even  been  possible  since 
for  men  who  heartily  believe  in  the  deity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  refuse  to  them  the  designation  of  a\no6eo? . They 
may  have  distinguished,  indeed,  between  avroOeos  anci  avro- 
Oeos  1 — Self-Existent  God  and  Very  God — and  allowed  the 

125  De  Moor  in  Marck.  Compend.  I,  p.  772,  seems  to  prefer  the  word 
“independence”  for  the  expression  of  the  aseity  of  God  and  of  the  Son 
as  God : “By  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Son  be  true 
God,  He  is  independent  God;  for  independence  is  easily  first  among 
the  attributes  of  God,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  God.  . . . 
And  this  being  true,  the  title  avroffeos  or  avroffeos  (for  the  theologians 
accent  it  differently)  cannot  be  denied  to  the  Son,  nor  to  the  Spirit,  as 
if  this  title  were  suitable  to  the  Father  only.”  . . . “By  independence”, 
he  continues,  “God  is,  as  we  have  seen  at  ch.  iv,  § 20,  a se  in  the 
negative  sense,  not  in  the  sense  of  a proper  causality  of  Himself,  and 
it  is  this  that  the  title  avrodeo s expresses.  1.  If  then  the  Son  is  the 
supreme  and  independent  God  He  is  avrodeos.  2.  And  since  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  essence  cannot  exist  without  independence,  the  Son 
would  not  be  true  God  unless  He  was  at  the  same  time  airoGeos.  3.  If 
the  Father  be  acknowledged  to  be  atirofleo's,  the  Son  must  also  be  such, 
unless  the  Son  be  denied  to  be  the  same  God  with  the  Father  and  a 
plurality  of  Gods  is  erected,  a numerical  plurality  of  divine  essences. 
For  the  same  God  and  the  same  Divine  essence  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  a se  ipso  and  not  a se  ipso.  The  Son  is  not,  of  course,  airovlos 
Son  a se  ipso;  but  He  certainly  is  adroGeos,  God  a se  ipso.  He  is  of 
the  Father  relatively  to  His  being  Son,  but  He  is  a se  considered 
absolutely  as  He  is  God:  as  He  has  the  Divine  essence  existing  a se, 
and  not  divided  or  produced  by  another  essence ; but  not  as  if  having 
that  essence  a se  ipso.  He  is  ‘God  a se’;  not,  ‘He  is  a se,  God’,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  He  is  not  Son  a se.” 
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latter  to  the  second  and  third  Persons  while  withholding  the 
former.126  But  in  the  very  act  of  drawing  such  a distinc- 
tion, they  have  emphasized  the  true  deity  of  the  second  and 
third  Persons,  and  have  been  deterred  from  ascribing  avro- 
OeoTTjs  to  them  in  the  sense  of  self-existence  only  by  confus- 
ing it  with  ‘ingeneration’.  It  is,  however,  a part  of  the  herit- 
age, particularly  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  that  they  have 
learned  from  Calvin  to  claim  for  Christ  the  great  epithet  of 
avToOeos  :127  and  their  characteristic  mark  has  therefore 
become  the  strength  of  the  emphasis  which  they  throw  on 
the  complete  deity  of  the  Lord.  Whatever  differences  may 
have  existed  among  them  have  not  concerned  the  true  deity 
of  Christ,  but  rather  the  attitude  taken  by  their  teachers 

126  The  debate  on  the  avToBeorris  of  the  Son  caused  the  theologians  to 
enter  into  long  disquisitions  on  the  force  of  airb s in  composition  and 
the  proper  sense  or  senses  of  abrodeos  Voetius,  for  example  (pp. 
449-451)  argues  that  <u)t6s  in  composition  has  five  senses.  It  either 
(1)  emphasises  singularity;  or  (2)  distinguishes  as  rar  i£ox‘nv;  or  (3) 
means  a se;  or  (4)  per  se,  intrinsically,  essentially;  or  (5)  per  se  and 
operating  with  a proper  and  sufficient  principial  force,  producing  some- 
what. Accordingly  it  is  improper  to  assume  that  theologians  always 
mean  the  third  sense,  when  they  employ  the  term  abroBeos . Any  one 
of  five  senses  may  be  intended:  (1)  God  rar‘  Ifrx'ov ; (2)  The  only, 
sole  God;  (3)  God  essentially,  not  by  participation,  per  se  and  not  per 
accidens,  in  se  and  essentially,  not  in  some  external  respect  or  denom- 
ination ; (4)  God  a se  and  not  ab  alio,  dvapxos,  that  is  to  say,  xal 
Avalnos;  (5)  God,  the  primus  agens,  primus  motor,  dependent  on  none, 
but  the  first  cause. 

121  Voetius,  Disp.  I.  400,  gives  a characteristic  list  of  Reformed  doc- 
tors who  previous  to  himself  (1648)  had  taught  that  Christ  is  properly 
to  be  called  abroBeos  , — lest  anyone  should  think  that  the  avrodeorTis 
of  Christ  had  been  proclaimed  only  by  one  here  and  there,  zealous 
for  their  own  notion  or  loving  novelty,  rather  than  by  all  in  the  neces- 
sary defense  of  the  common  truth.  His  list  includes,  besides  Calvin, 
Beza,  Simler,  the  whole  mass  of  representative  Reformed  teachers : 
Danaeus,  Perkins,  Keckermann,  Trelcatius,  Tilenus,  Polanus,  Wolle- 
bius,  Scalcobrigius,  Altingius,  Grynaeus,  Schriverius,  Zanchius,  Cham- 
ierus,  Zadeel,  Lectius,  Pareus,  Mortonus,  Whittaker,  Junius,  Vorstius, 
Amesius,  Rivetus.  Heppe,  Dogniat.  d.  ref.  Kirche  p.  84,  records : 
“And  moreover  the  Son  is  as  such  not  created  or  made  by  God,  or 
adopted  out  of  favor  or  on  account  of  desert,  but  He  is  according  to 
His  nature  God  the  Son,  and  is  therefore  like  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  veritably  airoBeis  ” 

41 
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towards  the  Nicene  speculation  of  “eternal  generation”. 
Concerning  this  speculation  differences  early  manifested 
themselves.  Immediate  successors  of  Calvin,  such  as  Theo- 
dore Beza  and  Josiah  Simler,  were  as  firm  and  exact  in  their, 
adhesion  to  it  as  Calvin  was  dubious  with  reference  to  it. 
“The  Son”,  says  Beza,  “is  of  the  Father  by  an  ineffable 
communication  from  eternity  of  the  whole  nature.”128  “We 
deny  not”,  says  Simler,  “that  the  Son  has  His  essence  from 
God  the  Father;  what  we  deny  is  a begotten  essence”.129 
And  no  less  or  less  prejudiced  an  authority  than  Bellarmine 
pronounces  these  declarations  “Catholic”.130  Indeed,  despite 
the  influence  of  Calvin,  the  great  body  of  the  Reformed 
teachers  remained  good  Nicenists.  But  they  were  none  the 
less,  as  they  were  fully  entitled  to  be,  good  “Autotheanites” 
also.  They  saw  clearly  that  a relation  within  the  Godhead 
between  Persons  to  each  of  whom  the  entire  Godhead  be- 
longs, cannot  deprive  any  of  these  Persons  of  any  essential 
quality  of  the  Godhead  common  to  them  all.131  And  they 
were  determined  to  assert  the  full  and  complete  Godhead 
of  them  all.  Of  course,  there  have  been  others,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  followed  Calvin  in  sitting  rather  loosely  to 
the  Nicene  tradition.  Examples  of  this  class  are  furnished 
by  Trelcatius,  Keckermann,  Maccovius.132  Keckermann, 

123  Axiomat.  de  Trinitate,  Axiom  14. 

123  Epist.  ad  Polon.  or  Lib.  de  Filio  Dei. 

130  Op.  cit.,  p.  334b. 

131  Cf.  the  remark  of  De  Moor,  in  Marck.  Compend.  I.  775:  “Distinc- 
tions in  mode  of  subsistence,  and  the  personal  order  which  flows  from 
this,  cannot  affect  the  equality  of  essence ; and  inferiority  and  inequality 
cannot  consist  with  numerical  oneness  of  essence.” 

132  Cf.  Voetius,  as  cited,  p.  465:  “Trelcatius,  Loc.  Com.,  and  Kecker- 

mann, Syst.  Theol.,  seem  to  deny  the  communication  of  the  essence : 
and  Maccovius,  in  his  Metaphysica,  c.  8,  follows  them,  when,  against 
Arminius,  he  determines  that  not  the  essence,  but  the  personality,  is 
communicated  from  the  Father.”  “Strictly  speaking,  however,  we  must 
say”,  adds  Voetius,  “that  the  Person  is  begotten  by  the  communication 
of  the  essence : though  these  authors  are  to  be  excused  because  they 

took  the  word  ‘communication’  too  physically  and  had  Valentinus 
Gentilis  in  view.”  Voetius’  own  view  is  expressed  in  the  “maxims” 
(p.  461)  that:  “The  essence  in  divinis  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten, 
but  the  person  of  the  Father  begets  in,  de  and  ex  His  essence  which  is 
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for  example,  while  not  denying  that  many  have  preferred 
to  say  that  “the  Son  has  His  essence  communicated  from  the 
Father”,  yet  considers  that  this  can  be  said  only  in  a modi- 
fied sense  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certain  important 
explanations, — for,  says  he,  “it  is  false  if  spoken  of  the 
essence  considered  absolutely,  since  the  Son  (as  also  the 
Holy  Spirit)  has  this  a se  ipso”.  For  himself  he  prefers, 
therefore,  to  say  that  “the  second  mode  of  existence  in  the 
Trinity,  which  is  called  the  Son,  is  communicated  from  the 
Father”.133  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  apparently  Calvin’s 
own  view,  while  the  more  advanced  position  still  which 
rejects,  or  at  least  neglects,  the  conception  of  “communica- 
tion” altogether,  whether  of  essence  or  of  mode  of  exist- 
ence,134 although  it  cannot  find  an  example  in  Calvin,  may 

the  same  with  the  essence  of  the  Son” : “the  essence  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  communicated,  given,  by  the  Father,  and  received,  and 
had,  by  the  Son  from  that  communication  or  gift.  Briefly,  the  Person 
of  the  Father  begets  the  Person  of  the  Son  by  the  communication  of 
the  essence.” 

133  Systema  SS.  Theologiae,  Colon.  Allobrogum,  1611,  p.  86. 

134  This  position  was  taken  by  Herman  Alexander  Roell,  professor  at 

Franeker,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  idea  of  “eternal 
generation”  he  held  to  be  wholly  unscriptural  and  at  war  with  the 
perfect  nature  of  God, — whether  as  Father  or  as  Son.  The  designation 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  Son  he  at  first  found  to  rest  on 
His  consubstantiality  with  the  Father  (“By  the  words  ‘Son’  and  ‘Gen- 
eration’ is  signified,  in  emphasis,  that  the  Second  Person  has  the  same 
essence  and  nature  with  the  First,  and  has  coexisted  with  Him  from 
eternity”, — De  Generatione  Filii,  1689,  p.  5),  but  afterwards  to  be 
expressive  rather  of  His  divine  mission,  and  the  clear  relation  existing 
between  God  the  Sender  and  God  the  Sent.  A good  account  is  given 
of  his  views  by  Ypreij  and  Dermout,  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche 
Hervormde  Kerk,  ii,  1822,  pp.  544  sq.  The  idea  of  Herman  Muntinghe, 
professor  at  Hardewijk,  at  the  end  of  the  next  century  (see  Ypreij  and 
Dermout,  iv,  1827,  pp.  291  sq.)  was  similar.  Much  the  same  notions 
were  introduced  into  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England  by 
Nathaniel  Emmons.  “We  feel  constrained  to  reject  the  eternal  gen- 
eration of  the  Son,  and  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
such  mysteries  as  connot  be  distinguished  from  real  absurdities,  and  as 
such  doctrines  as  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  true  doctrine  of  three 
equally  divine  persons  in  one  God”  (Works,  iv,  1842,  p.  114).  “The 
Scripture  teaches  us  that  each  of  the  divine  persons  takes  His  peculiar 
name  from  the  peculiar  offices  which  He  sustains  in  the  economy  of 
redemption.  . . . The  first  person  assumes  the  name  of  Father,. 
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yet  be  said  to  have  had  its  way  prepared  for  it  by  him.  The 
direct  Scriptural  proof  which  had  been  customarily  relied 
upon  for  its  establishment  he  destroyed,  refusing  to  rest  a 
doctrinal  determination  on  “distorted  texts”.  He  left,  there- 
fore, little  Biblical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  “eternal  genera- 
tion” except  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  mere  terms 
‘Father’,  ‘Son’  and  ‘Spirit’,  and  the  general  consideration 

because  He  is  by  office  the  Creator  or  Author  of  all  things,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  second  person  assumes  the 
name  of  Son  and  Word4  by  virtue  of  his  incarnation  and  mediational 
conduct.  . . . The  third  person  in  the  Trinity  is  called  the  Holy 

Ghost  on  account  of  His  peculiar  office  as  Sanctifier”  (p.  109).  This 
view  became  thereafter  the  common  view  among  the  New  England 
churches,  finding  its  complete  expression  in  Moses  Stuart  ( Letters  on 
the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son,  1822)  and  Horace  Bushnell  ( God 
in  Christ,  1849).  Cf.  George  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in  History  and, 
Theology,  1880,  p.  273 : “Hopkins  was  the  last  to  hold  to  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  Father  and  the  eternal  Sonship  of 
Christ.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  Trinity,  as  that  doctrine  was 
conceived  by  its  great  defenders  in  the  age  of  Athanasius,  when  the 
doctrine  was  formulated,  had  been  set  aside.  It  was  even  derided; 
and  this  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  studied.  Professor 
Stuart  had  no  sympathy  with  or  just  appreciation  of  the  Nicene  doc- 
trine of  the  Son.”  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  “eternal 
primacy”  of  the  Father  and  the  “eternal  generation”  of  the  Son  do  not 
necessarily  go  together.  Neither  Roell  nor  Emmons,  for  example, 
while  decidedly  denying  the  “eternal  generation”  of  the  Son,  doubted 
that  the  Father  is  first  in  the  Trinity,  not  only  in  office  but  also  in 
order — as  Emmons  (p.  137)  expresses  it,  is  “the  head  of  the  sacred 
Trinity”.  They  do  deny,  however,  that  the  Father  is  superior  to  the 
Son  in  nature;  and  they  take  their  starting  point  from  the  absolute 
deity  of  the  Son,  in  the  interests  of  which  it  is  largely  that  they 
deny  the  doctrine  of  “eternal  generation”.  When  Dr.  Fisher  says,  “The 
eternal  fatherhood  of  God,  the  precedence  of  the  Father,  is  as  much 
a part  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  is  the  divinity  of  the 
Son”,  by  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  means  the  doctrine 
as  it  was  formulated  by  “the  Nicene  Fathers  who  framed  the  orthodox 
creed”.  The  rejoinder  lies  ready  at  hand  that  the  Nicene  Fathers 
overdid  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  “the  precedence  of  the 
Father”,  and  left  the  way  open  for  doing  less  than  justice  to  “the 
divinity  of  the  Son” — which  therefore  requires  reassertion  and  better 
guarding.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  around  these  two  foci — “the  prece- 
dence of  the  Father”,  which  in  its  exaggeration  becomes  Arianism,  and 
“the  divinity  of  the  Son”,  which  in  its  exaggeration  becomes  Sabel- 
lianism, — that  the  Trinitarian  constructions  have  revolved.  The  Trini- 
tarian problem  is,  to  find  a mode  of  statement  that  does  full  justice 
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that  our  own  adoption  into  the  relation  of  sons  of  God  in 
Christ  implies  for  Him  a Sonship  of  a higher  and  more 
immanent  character,  which  is  His  by  nature  and  into  par- 
ticipation in  the  relation  of  which  we  are  admitted  only  by 
grace.135  Certainly  other  explanations  of  these  facts  are 

to  both.  To  do  this  it  must  of  course  be  carefully  ascertained  from 
Scripture  in  what  sense  “the  Father”  has  “precedence”  of  the  Son; 
and  in  what  sense  the  Son  is  God.  Roell  and  Emmons  deny  that  the 
Scriptures  accord  such  “precedence”  to  the  Father  as  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  “God  of  God” : they  affirm  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  abso- 
lute deity  to  the  Son.  On  the  New  England  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
from  Emmons  down  see  L.  L.  Paine,  The  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism , 
1900,  pp.  103  sq. 

185  Cf.  the  striking  passage,  already  alluded  to  in  part,  which  is  found 
in  the  middle  editions  of  the  Institutes,  at  the  opening  of  the  discussion 
(Opp.  i,  pp.  482-3)  : “But  since  everything  follows  from  the  proof  of  the 
divinity  [of  the  Son],  we  shall  lay  our  chief  stress  on  the  assertion  of 
that.  The  Ancients,  whose  idea  was  that  the  Son  existed  ( exstitisse ) 
by  eternal  generation  from  the  Father,  endeavored  to  prove  it  by  the 
testimony  of  Isaiah  (Is.  liii.  8),  ‘Who  shall  declare  His  generation?’ 
But  it  is  clear  that  they  were  under  an  illusion  in  citing  this  text.  For 
the  prophet  does  not  speak  there  of  how  the  Father  generated  the 
Son  but  by  how  numerous  a posterity  His  kingdom  should  be  increased 
[so  1539:  but  1550  sq.:  “but  through  how  long  a period  His  kingdom 
should  endure”].  Neither  is  there  much  force  in  what  they  take  from 
the  Psalms : ‘from  the  womb  before  the  morning  star  have  I begotten 
Thee’ ; for  that  version  is  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  Hebrew, 
which  runs  thus  (Ps.  cx.  3)  : ‘From  the  womb  of  the  morning  is  to 
thee  the  dew  of  thy  nativity.’  The  argument,  then,  which  seems  to  have 
special  plausibility,  is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  which 
it  is  taught  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  Son;  for  unless  there 
had  already  been  a Son,  His  power  could  not  have  been  put  forth.  But 
little  weight  can  attach  to  this  argument  either,  as  appears  from  sim- 
ilar formulas.  For  none  of  us  would  be  affected  if  anybody  sought  to 
take  the  word  ‘Christ’  back  to  that  time,  in  which  Paul  says  that  ‘Christ’ 
was  tempted  by  the  Jews  (1  Cor.  x.  9)  [where  Calvin  evidently  reads 
‘Christ’].  For  its  particular  application  belongs  properly  to  the  hu- 
manity [of  Christ],  Similarly,  because  it  is  said  (Heb.  xiii.  8)  that 
‘Jesus  Christ’  was  yesterday,  is  to-day,  and  shall  be  forever,  if  anybody 
should  contend  that  the  name  of  ‘Christ’  belonged  to  Him  always,  he 
has  accomplished  nothing.  What  do  we  do  but  expose  the  holy  and 
orthodox  doctrines  of  religion  to  the  cavils  of  heretics,  when  we  contort 
texts  after  this  fashion,  which,  when  taken  in  their  proper  sense,  serve 
our  cause  either  not  at  all  or  very  little?  To  me,  however,  this  one 
argument  is  worth  a thousand  for  confirming  my  faith  in  the  eternity 
of  the  Son  of  God.  For  it  is  certain  that  God  is  not  a Father  to  men, 
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possible;136  and  the  possibility — or  preferability — of  other 
explanations  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  commend  itself 
to  some.  Nothing,  meanwhile,  could  illustrate  more  strik- 
ingly the  vitality  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  than  that  in 
such  a state  of  the  case  the  Nicene  construction  of  the 
Trinity  held  its  ground:  held  its  ground  with  Calvin  him- 
self in  its  substantial  core,  and  with  the  majority  of  his 
followers  in  its  complete  speculative  elaboration.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  persistence  of  so  large  an  infusion  of  the 
Nicene  phraseology  in  the  expositions  of  Augustine,  after 

except  throught  the  intercession  of  that  only  begotten  Son,  who  alone 
rightly  vindicates  this  prerogative  to  Himself,  and  by  whose  favor  it 
comes  to  us.  But  God  always  wished  to  be  worshipped  by  His  people 
under  the  name  of  Father;  from  which  it  follows  that  already  then 
[i.  e.,  semper]  He  was  Son,  through  whom  that  relationship  is  estab- 
lished.” Similarly  in  his  Commentaries  he  explains  Mich.  v.  1,  2 of 
the  eternal  decree  of  God  not  of  the  eternity  of  the  generation  of 
Christ:  and  on  Ps.  ii.  7 prefers  to  follow  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  33)  to 
referring  it  to  the  eternal  generation  of  Christ  by  “subtly  philosophiz- 
ing on  the  word  ‘to-day’.”  In  the  New  Testament  he  follows  the  rule 
(with  few  exceptions)  “that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  Jesus  Himself,  speak  of  Christ  not  as  the  absolute  Logos 
but  as  the  God-man.  . . . Especially  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 

declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself  are  expounded  not  out  of  an 
absolute  logos-consciousness  but  out  of  the  theanthropic  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  so  that  after  John  i.  14  there  is  no  further  reference  to  the 
Logos  i laapKos  or  to  the  nuda  divinitas  Christi  except  only  in  Jno.  viii. 
58  and  xvii.  5”  (Scholten,  De  Leer  der  Hervormde  Kerk,  ed.  4,  II.  231 ; 
cf.  229  and  I.  24).  Similarly  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (p.  237)  he  refuses 
to  get  proof  for  His  trinitarian  relation  either  from  Jno.  xiv.  16  or  1 
Cor.  ii.  10. 

138  As,  for  example,  that  the  terms  “Son”,  “Spirit”  are  not  expressive 
of  “derivation”  (by  “generation”  or  “spiration”)  but  just  of  “consub- 
stantiality”.  The  Son  is  the  repetition  of  the  Father ; the  Spirit  is  the 
expression  of  God.  So  Roell  in  his  first  view;  and  even  Stuart  re- 
marks, justly:  “The  Hebrew  idiom  calls  him  the  son  of  any  person  or 
thing,  who  exhibits  a resemblance  in  disposition  or  character”  (op.  cit., 
p.  105).  More  broadly,  W.  Robertson  Smith  (The  O.  T.  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  ed.  1,  p.  42)  remarks:  “Among  all  Semites  membership  in  a 
guild  is  figured  as  sonship.”  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Semitic  view,  son- 
ship  denotes  broadly  oneness  of  kind,  class;  more  specifically  likeness; 
at  the  height  of  its  meaning,  consubstantiality ; and  does  not  suggest 
derivation.  As  the  son  of  a man  is  a man,  the  Son  of  God  is  God. 
It  is  the  Indo-European  consciousness  which  imparts  to  the  terms 
Son,  Spirit  the  idea  of  derivation. 
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that  phraseology  had  really  been  antiquated  by  his  funda- 
mental principle  of  equalization  in  his  construction  of  the 
Trinitarian  relations:  we  are  more  astonished  at  the  effort 
which  Calvin  made  to  adduce  Nicene  support  for  his  own 
conceptions : and  we  are  more  astonished  still  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  his  followers  cling  to  all  the  old  speculations.137 

The  repeated  appeals  which  he  makes  to  the  fathers  is,  as 
we  have  just  hinted,  a notable  feature  of  Calvin’s  discussion 
of  the  Trinity  and  especially  of  his  defense  of  his  construc- 
tion of  the  Trinitarian  relationships.  The  citations  he  drew 
from  the  fathers  for  this  purpose  were  naturally  much 
striven  over.  One  instance  seems  worth  scrutinizing,  as  on 
it  was  founded  an  accusation  that  Calvin  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  two  Latin  prepositions  ‘ad’  and  ‘a’, 
or  else  chose  to  “play  to  the  gallery”,  which  he  counted  upon 
not  to  know  it.  That  the  best  Latinist  of  his  day,  whose 
Latin  style  is  rather  classical  than  mediaeval,  could  fail  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  common  prepositions  of  that  language 
is,  of  course,  absurd : that  a reasoner  conspicuous  for  his 
fair-mindedness  in  his  argumentation  could  have  juggled 
with  ambiguous  phrases  is  even  more  impossible.  An  atten- 
tive reading  of  the  passages  in  question  will,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  quickly  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  Calvin  but  his 
critics  who  are  at  fault.  Bellarmine,  arguing  that  the  rea- 
sons which  Calvin  assigns  for  calling  our  Lord  avro0eo<; 
are  not  valid,  adduces  his  appeal  to  the  passages  in  which 

187  When  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  sessions,  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
and  Article  8,  on  the  Three  Creeds,  came  up  for  discussion,  objection 
was  made  to  the  4k  6eou  clauses.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
pleading  for  the  subordinationist  position : the  advocates  for  retaining 
the  Creeds  rather  expended  their  strength  in  voiding  the  credal  state- 
ment of  any  subordinationist  implications.  Thus  Dr.  Featley’s  reply  to 
the  current  objection  was  that  “although  Christ  is  God  of  God,  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow  that  the  deity  of  the  Son  is  from  the  deity  of  the 
Father,  as  it  does  not  follow  quia  Deus  passus  est  ergo  Deltas  passa  est, 
or  quia  Maria  mater  Dei,  ergo  est  Maria  mater  deitatis”  (see  his  speech 
printed  in  his  Dippers  Dipt).  Were  this  taken  literally  it  would  explain 
the  Sonship  of  our  Lord  wholly  from  the  side  of  His  humiliation  and 
identify  His  filiation  with  the  incarnation. 
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Augustine  remarks  that  our  Lord  “is  called  Son,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Father  ( ad  patrem ) and  God  with  reference  to 
Himself  (ad  seipsum)” . “But”,  he  adds,  in  rebuttal,  “it  is 
not  the  same  thing  to  say  that  the  Son  is  God  ad  se,  and  that 
He  is  God  a se.”  “For”,  he  somewhat  superfluously  argues, 
“the  first  signifies  that  the  name  of  God  is  not  relative  and 
yet  belongs  to  the  Son : and  this  Augustine  says  and  says 
truly,  for  although  the  Son  is  a relative,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
relative  which  exists,  is  divine,  and  accordingly  includes  the 
essence  which  is  absolute.  But  [to  say]  that  the  Son  is 
God  a se  signifies  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not  the  Son  of  God, 
but  is  unbegotten,  which  Augustine  never  said,  but  Calvin 
falsely  attributes  to  him.”138  “It  is  either”,  writes  Peta- 
vius,139  improving  even  on  Bellarmine,  “a  remarkable  piece 
of  chicanery  or  else  a remarkable  hallucination  in  Calvin, 
when  he  seems  to  take  as  equivalents  these  two  terms  ad  se 
and  a se:  as  also  these  two,  ad  alium  and  ab  alio,  which” 
[ i . e.,  ad  se  and  ad  alium\  “Augustine  makes  free  use  of  in 
explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.”  Then,  after  quoting 
Calvin’s  citation  of  Augustine,  he  concludes : “Unless  Cal- 
vin had  supposed  ad  se  to  be  the  same  as  a se,  and  ad  alium 
to  be  the  same  as  ab  alio,  he  would  not  have  employed  these 
passages  from  Augustine.”140  In  point  of  fact,  however, 

138  Op.  cit.,  p.  335. 

133  Op.  cit.,  p.  282. 

140  We  suppose  Arminius  scarcely  intended  to  repeat  Bellarmine’s 
and  Petavius’  accusation  of  confusion  between  a se  and  ad  se  when 
(Works,  E.  T.,  II,  p.  32)  he  remarks  on  the  modified  manner  in  which 
airoOeos  is  used  when  applied  to  Christ,  and  adds : “But  this  explana- 
tion does  not  agree  with  the  phraseology  they  employ.  For  this  reason 
Beza  excuses  Calvin  and  openly  confesses  ‘that  he  had  not  with  suffi- 
cient strictness  observed  the  difference  between  these  particles,  a se  and 
per  se’.”  The  remark  of  Beza  is  referred  to  his  Praef.  in  Dialog.  Ath- 
anasii.  We  have  not  access  to  Beza’s  edition  of  this  Pseudo-Athan- 
asian  tractate  and  cannot  assure  ourselves  of  his  meaning.  We  assume 
that  he  was  not  criticizing  Calvin’s  philological  equipment  but  his 
doctrinal  construction;  and  we  suspect  that  what  he  says  is  that  Calvin 
in  insisting  that  Christ  is  God  a se  ipso  was  not  sufficiently  carefully 
distinguishing  between  saying  He  is  God  per  se — in  and  of  Himself, 
and  that  He  is  God  a se — from  Himself.  In  that  likely  case  Beza  is 
only  explaining  the  differences  between  himself  and  Calvin  which  are 
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Calvin  does  not  confuse  “ad”  and  “a”  and  he  does  not  cite 
Augustine’s  use  of  the  one  as  if  he  had  employed  the  other. 
His  citations  are  not  intended  to  show  that  Augustine  taught 
that  the  Son  is  not  of  the  Father  but  of  Himself : but  only 
to  show  that  we  may — or  rather  must — speak  in  a twofold 
way  of  the  Son,  absolutely,  to  wit,  as  He  is  in  Himself  and 
relatively,  as  He  is  with  reference  to  the  Father.  It  is  his 
own  statement,  not  Augustine’s,  when  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  when  we  thus  speak  of  our  Lord  absolutely  as  He  is  in 
Himself,  we  are  to  say  that  He  is  a se,  and  only  when  we 
speak  of  Him  relatively  as  He  is  with  reference  to  the 
Father  are  we  to  speak  of  Him  as  a Patre.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  anyone  could  confuse  this  perfectly  clear  argu- 
ment : more  marvellous  still  that,  on  the  ground  of  such  a 
confusion,  anyone  should  venture  to  charge  Calvin  with 

expressed  in  Calvin’s  denial  that  the  Son  has  His  essence  from  the 
Father  and  Beza’s  affirmation  that  He  has  His  essence  from  the 
Father.  Calvin  here,  he  says,  is  not  sufficiently  considering  the  differ- 
ence between  being  God  a se  and  being  God  per  se.  In  this  case  Beza’s 
distinction  is  much  like  Waterland’s  between  self-existent  and  neces- 
sarily-existent  God  and  makes  avrodeoT^i  mean  merely  ingenerateness ; 
and  we  note  that  if  our  conjecture  is  right,  there  is  involved  a testi- 
mony from  Beza  that  Calvin’s  real  thought  of  the  Trinity  denied  the 
communication  of  essence  from  Father  to  Son.  In  his  letter  to  Prince 
Radziwil  on  The  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  the  three  Persons 
subsisting  in  it,  against  the  Polish  Unitarians,  Beza  declares  ( Tractat . 
Theolog.,  1552,  p.  64)  that  it  is  inept  to  say  that  “the  Father  alone  is 
avrodeos , that  is,  as  they  interpret  it,  has  His  Being  a se  ipso  and  there- 
fore can  be  called  God”, — and  gives  his  reason : “For  to  be  a se  and 
ab  alio,  do  not  constitute  different  kinds  of  nature ; and  therefore  the 
Father  cannot  on  that  ground  be  said  to  be  the  sole  and  unique  God, 
nor  ought  He  to  be,  but  rather  the  sole  and  unique  Father,  as  the  Son 
is  sole  and  unique  because  ‘only-begotten’.”  Can  we  really  say  that  “to 
be  a se  and  ab  alio  do  not  constitute  different  kinds  of  nature  ( aliam 
naturae  speciem ) ? If  the  contrast  is  that  of  self-existing  and  derived 
Being  it  can  scarcely  be  said.  But  if  the  contrast  is  between  ingenerate 
and  generate  Being — it  is  true  enough.  Every  father  and  son  are  con- 
substantial,  and  the  very  point  of  the  usage  of  Father  and  Son  in  this 
connection  seems  to  be  to  assert  their  consubstantiality.  Beza  has  this 
latter  contrast  in  view  and  only  means  to  say  that  the  ascription  of 
avTo6eoTTji  to  the  Son  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  He 
is  “generate” — for  the  generate  and  the  generator  are  ever  the  same 
in  kind. 
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gross  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  Latin  words 
or  else  of  “remarkabe  chicanery”  in  his  use  of  Latin  texts. 
Here  is  what  Calvin  actually  says : “By  these  appellations, 
which  denote  distinction,  says  Augustine,  that  is  signified  by 
which  they  are  mutually  related  to  one  another : not  the 
substance  itself  by  which  they  are  one.  By  which  explana- 
tion, the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  which  otherwise  might 
seem  contradictory  may  be  reconciled  with  one  another. 
For  now  they  teach  that  the  Father  is  the  principium  of  the 
Son;  and  now  they  assert  that  the  Son  has  His  divinity  and 
essence  alike  of  Himself,  and  is  therefore  one  principium 
with  the  Father.  The  cause  of  this  diversity  is  elsewhere 
well  and  perspicuously  explained  by  Augustine  when  he 
speaks  as  follows : Christ  is  called  God  with  respect  to  Him- 
self, He  is  called  Son  with  respect  to  the  Father.  And 
again,  the  Father  is  called  God  with  respect  to  Himself,  with 
respect  to  the  Son  He  is  called  Father.  What  is  called 
Father  with  respect  to  the  Son  is  not  the  Son ; what  is 
called  Son  with  respect  to  the  Father  is  not  the  Father: 
what  is  called  Father  with  respect  to  Himself  and  Son  with 
respect  to  Himself  is  God.  When,  then,  we  speak  of  the 
Son,  simply,  without  respect  to  the  Father,  we  rightly  and 
properly  assert  that  He  is  of  Himself ; and  we  therefore  call 
Him  the  sole  ( unicum ) principium;  but  when  we  are  noting 
the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to  the  Father,  we  justly 
make  the  Father  the  principium  of  the  Son.”141  A simple 
reading  of  the  passage  is  enough  to  refute  the  suggestion 
that  Calvin  makes  Augustine  assert  that  Christ  is  “of  Him- 
self” when  he  is  merely  asserting  that  Christ  is  God  when 
considered  with  respect  to  Himself  and  not  relatively  to  the 
Father.  If  a matter  so  clear  in  itself,  however,  can  be  made 
clearer  by  further  evidence,  it  is  easy  enough  to  adduce 
direct  evidence.  For  Calvin  has  incorporated  into  the  Insti- 
tutes here  material  he  uses  often  elsewhere.  And  in  more 
than  one  of  these  instances  of  its  use  elsewhere,  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  he  did  not  understand  Augustine  in  these  pas- 
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sages  to  be  asserting  the  aseity  of  the  Son.  We  may  take, 
for  example,  a letter  to  the  Neuchatel  pastors,  written  in 
October,  1543,  with  respect  to  Cortesius,  with  whom  he  had 
been  having  a discussion  on  our  Lord’s  aseity — or  as  Calvin 
puts  it,  Trepl  avroovaias  Christi.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, he  says,  “we  came  to  that  difficulty  that  he  did  not 
think  he  could  speak  of  the  essence  of  Christ  without  men- 
tion of  the  person.  I opposed  to  this  first  the  authority  of 
Augustine,  who  testifies  that  we  can  speak  in  a twofold 
way  ( bifariam ) of  Christ,  as  He  is  God — according  to  rela- 
tion, that  is,  and  simply  (simpliciter) . And  that  the  discus- 
sion might  not  be  prolonged,  I adduced  certain  passages  of 
Cyril,  where  in  so  many  words  ( dissertis  verbis ) he  pro- 
nounces on  what  we  were  discussing.”142  That  is  to  say,  the 
passages  of  Augustine  were  appealed  to  not  as  direct  witness 
to  the  avToovcri'a  of  Christ,  but  only  to  prove  the  subordinate 
point  that  we  can  speak  of  our  Lord  in  a twofold  way : the 
passages  from  Cyril  alone  “expressly”  declare  on  the  point 
at  issue.  The  declaration  that  Cyril  was  adduced  as  pro- 
nouncing on  the  point  itself  in  so  many  words,  is  a declara- 
tion that  Augustine  was  not  so  adduced. 

In  his  assertion  of  the  avrodeoT^s  of  the  Son  Calvin, 
then,  was  so  far  from  supposing  that  he  was  enunciating  a 
novelty  that  he  was  able  to  quote  the  Nicene  fathers  them- 
selves as  asserting  it  “in  so  many  words”.  And  yet  in  his 
assertion  of  it  he  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Not  that  men  had  not  before  be- 
lieved in  the  self-existence  of  the  Son  as  He  is  God:  but 
that  the  current  modes  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
left  a door  open  for  the  entrance  of  defective  modes  of 
conceiving  the  deity  of  the  Son,  to  close  which  there  was 
needed  some  such  sharp  assertion  of  His  absolute  deity  as 
was  supplied  by  the  assertion  of  His  avToOeoTrjs . If  we 
will  glance  over  the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to 
work  out  for  itself  an  acceptable  statement  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  dominated 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  by  a single  motive, — to  do 
full  justice  to  the  absolute  deity  of  Christ.  And  we  shall 
perceive  that  among  the  multitudes  of  great  thinkers  who 
under  the  pressure  of  this  motive  have  labored  upon  the 
problem,  and  to  whom  the  Church  looks  back  with  gratitude 
for  great  services,  in  the  better  formulation  of  the  doctrine 
or  the  better  commendation  of  it  to  the  people,  three  names 
stand  out  in  high  relief,  as  marking  epochs  in  the  advance 
towards  the  end  in  view.  These  three  names  are  those  of 
Tertullian,  Augustine  and  Calvin.  It  is  into  this  narrow 
circle  of  elect  spirits  that  Calvin  enters  by  the  contribution 
he  made  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  That  contribution  is  summed  up  in  his  clear,  firm 
and  unwavering  assertion  of  the  avToOeoT^  of  the  Son.  By 
this  assertion  the  o^oovcnoT^ ? of  the  Nicene  fathers  at  last 
came  to  its  full  right,  and  became  in  its  fullest  sense  the 
hinge  of  the  doctrine. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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God.  An  Enquiry  and  a Solution.  By  Paul  Carus.  Chicago : The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1908. 

The  list  of  the  titles  of  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus  is 
astounding  in  this  day  when  “encyclopedic  philosophers”  of  the  Aris- 
totle and  Leibnitz  type,  who  have  “taken  all  knowledge  to  be  their 
province”,  are  currently  reputed  to  be  an  extinct  genus.  There  are 
few  subjects  within  the  range  of  universal  encyclopedia  upon  which 
Dr.  Carus  is  not  at  all  times  prepared,  it  would  seem,  to  deliver  him- 
self, with  equal  ease  and  authority. 

Our  prime  regret  is  that  in  approaching  the  loftiest  of  all  subjects 
the  omniscient  and  facile  author  should  have  permitted  himself  a 
jaunty,  flippant  tone  of  treatment  such  as  to  our  mind  certainly  mars 
this  little  book.  The  very  title,  considering  the  merely  utilitarian  ends 
which  a title  is  intended  to  subserve,  will,  at  least  in  many  minds,  offend 
the  highest  sense  of  reverence  by  its  unrelieved  boldness.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a detail,  and  might  be  ignored  if  on  pressing  beyond  the 
title  we  found  ourselves — if  not  meeting  satisfactory  conclusions,  at 
least  breathing  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  sublimity  and  solemnity 
of  the  theme. 

In  both  desires,  however,  we  are  disappointed.  God  is  “the  totality 
of  all  the  uniformities  of  nature”.  These  are  “intrinsically  necessary”. 
“Neither  law  nor  a ‘good  Father’  governs  the  world”,  for  “there  is  no 
governing  at  all  except  by  pure  allegory.”  God  is  “the  authority  of 
conduct”  in  the  sense  that  “every  man  who  regulates  his  conduct 
regulates  it  by  intelligent  consideration  of  consequences”.  Religion  is 
"panpathy”,  “cosmic  emotion”. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a construction  of  the  ultimate  reali- 
ties makes  no  answer  possible  to  the  question  of  salvation  from  sin. 
Responsibility  itself  is  only  a figment  of  the  imagination  if  all  that  is  is 
“intrinsically  necessary”.  There  is  no  “moral  obligation”  without  a 
“moral  Obliger”.  Nor  is  there  on  this  conception  any  possibility  of 
escape  from  the  power  of  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  terrific 
and  overwhelming  downward  drag  of  human  sin  upon  the  human  heart. 

There  are,  however,  certain  things  well  said  in  this  volume.  For 
example,  “If  God  is  to  be  of  any  account  at  all  his  existence  must  not 
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belongs  to  things  hypothetical.  A God  whose  existence  has  to  be  postu- 
lated is  worse  (?)  than  no  God  at  all.  We  must  trace  God  in  the  facts 
of  our  experience.  If  he  is  not  there  ...  his  existence  is  of  no 
account  and  we  might  as  well  do  without  him.”  This  is  very  true; 
but  human  experience  in  its  totality  witnesses  to  the  presence  and 
activities  of  a God  very  different  from  the  God  of  Dr.  Carus’s  con- 
ception. A God  which  is  only  the  sum-total  of  all  abstractions  has 
never  satisfied  the  human  heart’s  thirst  for  communion  with  a living 
God.  And  the  prospect  of  only  such  an  immortality  as  consists  in  the 
memory  and  good  influences  of  our  words  and  deeds  in  the  lives  of 
posterity  is  a prospect  that  will  comfort  no  dying  bed  or  lonely 
mourner.  George  Eliot’s  hope  of  joining 

“the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  lives  made  better  by  their  presence” 

is  a noble  hope.  But  whether  such  a hope  would  survive  as  an  ethical 
power  in  individual  life  if  the  confidence  of  a literal  continuance  of 
self-conscious,  personally-identical  existence  were  destroyed — this  may 
well  be  doubted. 

Edwin  Henry  Kellogg. 

Psychologie  de  L’Incroyant.  Par  Zavier  Moisant.  Paris:  Gabriel 
Beauchesne  & Cie,  Editeurs ; Ancienne  Librarie  Delhomme  & Bri- 
quet, 1 17  Reu  de  Rennes.  1908. 

This  is  the  title  of  a book  devoted  to  the  endeavor  to  discover  and 
tabulate  some  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  attitude  of  mind  commonly 
known  as  unbelief.  The  author  avoids  the  beaten  trade  of  deductions 
drawn  from  a priori  positions,  and  goes  for  his  material  to  the  concrete 
field  where  intellectual  positions  evince  themselves  in  the  fibre  of  life 
and  character. 

The  whole  field  is  represented  by  three  types,  distinct  yet  similar. 
The  names  that  stand  for  these  types  are  Voltaire,  Auguste  Comte  and 
Charles  Renouvier.  Voltaire  is  the  apostle  of  mere  negation.  His  joy 
is  complete  when  he  can  effectually  unsettle  the  reader,  and  set  him 
adrift  without  chart  or  compass  on  the  ocean  of  existence.  To  this  end, 
no  buffoonery  is  too  gross,  no  comparison  too  base  for  his  use.  His 
entire  polemic  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  misrepresentation, 
superficiality  and  raillery. 

Auguste  Comte  may  pass  as  either  the  adversary  or  friend  of  Cath- 
olicism. Positivism  differs  widely  from  blank  atheism.  The  foundations 
of  things  elude  our  search.  Yet  after  denying  the  significance  of  all 
spiritual  reality  the  positivist  lapses  into  gross  inconsistency  in  setting 
up  the  cult  of  ‘Tange  preponderant”  Clotilde  de  Vaux.  He  is  at  once 
the  most  radical  of  unbelievers  and  the  active  defender  of  social 
Catholicism. 

Renouvier  is  a Huguenot;  a rationalist  with  protestant  mentality. 
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Such  is  the  result  of  judgment  at  a distance;  but  closer  study  reveals 
the  fact  that  he  was  a Platonic  philosopher.  With  all  his  eager  desire 
for  clearness,  for  reform,  for  justice,  he  never  experienced  the  large- 
ness of  the  Christian’s  hope.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  immortality  it  is 
true ; yet  when  he  came  to  die,  it  was  the  end  of  a belated  Grecian 
philosopher  in  a Christian  land. 

The  book  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a devout  son  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ; and  yet  in  his  delimitations  of  unbelievers,  our  author 
has  carried  with  him  considerable  charity  and  breadth  of  view.  He 
objects  to  putting  into  the  same  category  with  “unbelievers”  the 
Protestant  who,  refusing  to  adhere  to  Catholicism,  nevertheless  does 
not  reject  the  principle  of  revelation. 

Mastery  of  the  material  in  hand  and  thoroughness  of  execution  are 
two  impressions  that  will  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  refer- 
ence to  the  book  when  he  rises  from  its  completion.  It  has  the  double 
advantage  of  a lucid  presentation  of  the  three  eminent  thinkers  in 
question,  and  of  laying  bare  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  factors  that 
lie  at  the  basis  of  modern  unbelief. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  Wm.  M.  Jack. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge. 
Based  on  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Realencyklopadie  founded  by 
J.  J.  Herzog,  and  edited  by  Albert  Hauck.  Prepared  by  more  than 
six  hundred  scholars  and  specialists  under  the  supervision  of 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with  a distinguished 
staff  of  associate  and  department  editors.  To  be  complete  in  twelve 
volumes,  large  quarto.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and 
London.  $5.00  per  volume  in  cloth.  Volume  III.  Chamier- 
Draendorf. 

The  third  volume  of  this  Encyclopedia  sustains  the  reputation  estab- 
lished by  the  first  two  volumes.  Some  important  subjects  are  postponed 
to  a later  place  in  the  alphabet,  for  instance  Chronology  and  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  “Church”,  with  its  many  subordinate  articles,  such  as 
“Church  and  School”,  “Church  and  State”,  occupies  about  forty  of  the 
large  pages.  Among  other  prominent  articles  are  those  on  China, 
Christology,  Communism,  Comparative  Religion,  Concordances,  Con- 
cordats, and  Delimiting  Bulls,  Congregationalists,  Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed,  Councils  and  Synods,  Crusades,  Cyprian,  the  Cyrils,  the 
Dionysii,  Deacon  and  Deaconess,  the  Didache,  Divorce,  Dogma.  This 
random  list  may  indicate  the  wide  variety  of  the  subjects  treated. 

The  Encyclopedia  is  rich  in  the  biographies  of  men  of  all  types  and 
opinions  who  have  been  interested  in  religion.  In  the  third  volume  one 
of  the  earliest  names  is  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  one  of  the  latest 
is  John  Alexander  Dowie.  In  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  as  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  second,  is  a list  of  books  that  have  been  published  too 
recently  to  have  been  used  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  here  to  notice  particular  articles;  but  three 
or  four  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  characteristics  that  mark  the 
Encyclopedia  as  a whole. 

A marked  excellence  is  its  introduction  of  some  topics  not  heretofore 
much  discussed  in  religious  books  of  reference.  Such  a topic  is  “Church 
and  School”.  One  effect  of  the  sixteenth  century  reformation  was  that 
the  churches  came  mainly  to  control  the  schools,  and  religion  was  treated 
as  a dominant  factor  in  education.  Within  the  past  century  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Christendom  have  mainly  relinquished  to  the  state 
their  hold  upon  the  schools,  with  the  result,  where  church  and  state  are 
separated,  that  religion  becomes  a relatively  unimportant  matter  in  lite- 
rary education.  The  article  has  no  solution  to  propose.  It  is  written 
from  a point  of  view  which  regards  the  separation,  of  church  and  school 
as  an  “emancipation”  for  the  school.  But  the  problem  is  a vital  one; 
the  presentation  of  it  is  thoughtful;  its  presence  indicates  the  emphasis 
placed  by  the  editors  on  live  current  problems. 

The  article  on  “Creation”  presents,  not  very  adequately,  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  identify  the  cosmology  of  Genesis  with  that 
of  modern  science.  It  mentions  among  others  Hugh  Hiller  and  Dana, 
but  not  Guyot,  Hitchcock,  Taylor  Lewis,  Warington,  or  Dawson’s  Earth 
and  Man.  None  of  these  appear  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  And  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  Mr.  David  L.  Holbrook’s 
Panorama  of  Creation,  published  in  1908,  does  not  appear  either  in  the 
article,  the  bibliography,  or  the  list  at  the  opening  of  the  volume. 

The  article  on  Daniel  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  Encyclopedia 
presents  some  subjects  from  different  points  of  view.  The  principal 
treatment  is  by  D.  F.  Buhl,  who  regards  the  book  of  Daniel  as  Macca- 
bean  in  date,  and  its  statements  of  fact  as  fabricated,  but  the  final  para- 
graph, with  the  title  “Critical  objections  answered”,  is  by  Dr.  Joseph 
D.  Wilson.  The  Encyclopedia  ignores  the  illuminating  and  on  many 
questions  decisive  work  on  Daniel  recently  done  by  Dr.  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  on  the  basis  of  papyri  found  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Wilson’s 
positions  are  mainly  sound,  and  he  makes  out  his  case,  though  some  of 
the  points  might  be  simplified.  Half  a dozen  alleged  difficulties,  for 
example,  turn  on  the  fact  that,  though  Nebuchadnezzar’s  first  year  was 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  book  of  Daniel  says  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar carried  away  Daniel  and  his  friends  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
put  them  in  training  for  three  years,  the  three  years  terminating  in 
his  own  second  year.  All  these  difficulties  are  solved  by  simply  paying 
attention  to  the  usual  Babylonian  (and  biblical)  way  of  counting.  A 
sovereign’s  first  year  was  the  calendar  year  that  began  with  the  new 
year’s  day  next  after  his  succession.  The  three  years  of  the  training  of 
Daniel  were  Nebuchadnezzar’s  accesion  year  and  his  first  year  and  his 
second  year;  the  first  of  the  three  years,  and  perhaps  the  third,  being 
fragmentary.  These  were  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  Jehoiakim. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  a co-reign,  nor  to  seek  other 
explanations.  Again,  the  account  in  Daniel  does  not  say  that  Belshaz- 
zar died  in  battle  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  needs  to  be  reconciled  with  the  tes- 
timony of  the  old  documents  to  the  effect  that  the  city  was  taken  without 
fighting.  According  to  the  division  made  in  the  Hebrew  bibles,  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  the  literary  values,  the  story  in  Daniel 
closes  with  the  statement,  “In  that  night  Belshazzar  the  Chaldean  king 
was  slain”.  The  words  that  follow,  “And  Darius  the  Mede  received  the 
kingdom”,  are  the  opening  clause  of  the  next  story.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  what  the  writer  in  Daniel  thought  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  stories.  For  centuries  men  have  interpreted  Daniel  in  the 
light  of  Greek  narratives  which  we  now  know  to  be  fabulous,  and  the 
idea  that  Belshazzar  died  at  the  capture  of  Babylon  is  a part  of  this  un- 
grounded interpretation. 

Necessarily,  in  examining  details  in  a work  of  this  kind,  one  finds 
matters  for  both  approval  and  disapproval.  But  the  point  is  that  this 
Encyclopedia  meets  an  actual  need,  and  meets  it  exceedingly  well. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  The  Stone  Lectures  for  1908-1909, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  By  Herman  Bavinck,  Doctor 
of  Theology,  Professor  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam. 
8vo. ; pp.  x,  349.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  London,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  1909. 

In  this  goodly  volume  Dr.  Bavinck  has  not  only  sustained  his  reputa- 
tion as  a theologian  of  the  first  rank  and  rendered  the  Stone  Lecture- 
ship of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  even  more  prominent  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  Reformed  Theology,  but  he  has  made  a distinct  and 
valuable  contribution  to  theological  science. 

His  contribution  is  distinct  because  its  subject  is  so.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  conception  of  a philosophy  of  revelation  which 
would  trace  the  idea  of  revelation,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  content, 
and  correlate  it  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  and  life  is  new.  As 
our  author  says,  “Theological  thought  has  always  felt  the  need  of  such 
a science.  Not  only  Origin  and  the  Gnostics,  but  also  Augustine  and 
the  Scholastics,  made  it  their  conscious  aim  both  to  maintain  Christ- 
ianity in  its  specific  character  and  to  vindicate  for  it  a central  place  in 
the  conception  of  the  world  as  a whole.  And  after  Rationalism  had  set 
historical  Christianity  aside  as  a mass  of  fables,  the  desire  has  reas- 
serted itself  in  modern  theology  and  philosophy  to  do  justice  to  the 
central  fact  of  universal  history,  and  to  trace  on  all  sides  the  lines  of 
connection  established  by  God  himself  between  revelation  and  the 
several  spheres  of  the  created  universe.” 
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All  this,  however,  does  not  affect  the  distinctness  of  the  work  before 
us.  The  philosophy  of  revelation  which  is  presented  is  a new  one  in 
that  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  “empirical  reality”. 
Dr.  Bavinck  does  not  assume  to  show  what  revelation  should  be  or  how 
it  should  be  connected  with  the  world.  His  position  is  that  “precisely 
because  Christianity  rests  on  revelation,  it  has  a content  which,  while 
not  in  conflict  with  reason,  yet  greatly  transcends  reason;  even  a divine 
wisdom  which  appears  to  the  world  foolishness.  If  revelation  did  not 
furnish  such  a content,  and  contained  nothing  but  what  reason  itself 
could  sooner  or  later  have  discovered,  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  its 
name.  Revelation  is  a disclosure  of  the  fivirr-fipiov  toC  deov  . What 
neither  nature  nor  history,  neither  mind  nor  heart,  neither  science  nor 
art,  can  teach  us,  it  makes  known  to  us, — the  fixed,  unalterable  mill  of 
God  to  rescue  the  world  and  save  sinners,  a will  at  variance  with  well- 
nigh  the  whole  appearance  of  things.  This  will  is  the  secret  of  revela- 
tion. In  creation  God  manifests  the  power  of  his  mind;  in  revelation, 
which  has  redemption  for  its  center,  he  discloses  to  us  the  greatness  of 
his  heart.”  Now  it  is  from  this  reality  that  Dr.  Bavinck’s  philosophy 
of  revelation  takes  both  its  idea  and  its  method.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  make  “the  mystery  of  God  fit  in  with  its  own  system.  It 
rather  ‘broadens  itself  so  that  it  can  embrace  revelation,  too,  in  itself. 
And  doing  this,  it  brings  to  light  the  divine  wisdom  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  it’.  In  the  next  place,  the  philosophy  of  revelation  “seeks  to 
correlate  the  wisdom  which  it  finds  in  revelation  with  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  world  at  large”.  It  does  not  conceive  of  revelation  as 
“isolated  in  nature  and  history”,  but  as  intimately  connected  with  “the 
whole  of  nature,  with  the  whole  of  history,  with  the  whole  of  humanity, 
with  the  family  and  society,  with  science  and  art”.  In  these  two 
respects  does  the  distinctness  of  Dr.  Bavinck’s  conception  of  philosophy 
appear. 

The  value  of  his  contribution  to  theological  science  becomes  evident 
as  he  traces  this  connection.  Thus  philosophy  rests  on  because  it  pre- 
supposes revelation.  Monism  in  its  various  forms  and  pragmatism  are 
acutely  criticized  and  are  shown  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  “The 
on'y  path  by  which  we  are  able  to  attain  reality  is  that  of  self-con- 
sciousness.” This,  however,  is  not  an  assertion  of  idealism,  but  only  of 
what  is  true  in  idealism.  “Perception  on  the  part  of  the  subject  renders 
a double  service ; it  is  at  once  the  condition  and  the  instrument  of  the 
perception  of  the  object.  None  the  less,  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  view  that  subjective  perception  is  the  means  and  origin, 
and  the  other  view  that  it  is  the  principle  and  source  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  object.  The  mistake  of  idealism  lies  in  confounding  the  act 
with  its  content,  the  function  with  the  object,  the  psychological  with  the 
logical  nature  of  perception.”  Thus  consciousness  depends  on  revela- 
tion. It  is  itself  a revelation.  “In  consciousness  our  own  being,  and 
the  being  of  the  world,  are  disclosed  to  us  antecedently  to  our  own 
thought  and  volition ; that  is,  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.”  In  man’s  consciousness  even  more  is  implied.  “In 
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self-consciousness  God  makes  known  to  us  man,  the  world,  and  him- 
self.” Hence,  “we  do  not  create  the  truth,  and  we  do  not  spin  it  out  - 
of  our  brain : but,  in  order  to  find  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  facts,  to 
reality,  to  the  sources”;  and  the  ultimate  source  is  and  must  be  revela- 
tion. 

So,  too,  is  it  as  regards  the  relation  of  revelation  to  nature.  The 
latter  is  inexplicable  without  the  former.  “Physical  science  which 
thinks  through  its  own  conceptions” — even  such  an  hypothesis  as  evo- 
lution— , “and  fathoms  its  own  nature,  issues  in  metaphysics  and  rises 
straight  to  God.”  By  herself,  science  is  “ignorant  as  to  the  origin, 
essence,  and  movement  of  things,  has  an  inadequate  view  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  final  cause  of  the  world”.  As  she  must 
learn  all  this,  so  she  can  learn  it  only  from  divine  revelation;  and  the 
proof  is  that  if  she  rejects  revelation,  she  falls  back  into  superstition  or 
pantheistic  deification  of  the  creature.  “History  shows  still  more 
plainly  the  necessity  and  the  significance  of  revelation.”  “Historical 
facts  are  too  rich  to  be  subsumed  under  one  formula” — even  one  so 
comprehensive  as  evolution.  There  is  “the  same  difficulty  in  the  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  a succession  of  periods  and  to  discover  the  laws 
of  history.”  “The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  appears  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  history.”  “An  objective  norm  is  required 
for  this,”  and  it  can  be  found  only  in  divine  revelation.  In  the  true 
sense  there  can  be  no  history  without  metaphysics,  without  belief  in  a 
divine  wisdom  and  power.”  Indeed,  we  must  have  Christ  himself,  or 
history  has  “lost  its  heart,  its  kernel,  its  center,  its  distribution”. 

It  is  not  otherwise  as  regards  revelation  and  religion.  The  latter  can- 
not be  explained  “historically  and  psychologically  through  study  of 
primitive  man  and  the  child”.  Hence,  there  is  a revival  of  the  idea  of 
a “religio  insita”.  “Inquiry  into  the  essence  of  religion  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.”  Every  religion  presupposes  a revelation.  Nor  is 
this  all.  With  reference  to  its  truth  and  validity  also  is  religion  founded 
in  revelation.  “Without  revelation  religion  sinks  back  into  a pernicious 
superstition.” 

The  argument  is  strengthened  when  we  consider  “the  course  of 
development  through  which  mankind  has  passed,  and  which  has  led  it 
from  paradise  to  the  cross  and  will  guide  it  from  the  cross  to  glory”. 
There  has  been  such  a development.  “The  human  race  is  a unit  with 
a common  origin,  a common  habitat,  and  a common  tradition.”  The 
Old  Testament  attaches  itself  to  this  tradition.  Yet  it  is  peculiar.  This 
peculiarity  does  not  consist  exclusively  or  primarily  in  its  ethical  mono- 
theism. It  does  appear  “primarily  and  principally  in  the  promise,  in 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  the  Gospel”.  This  it  was  that  made 
Israel  God’s  “peculiar  people”  and  that  through  Israel  has  guided  the 
progress  of  mankind  and  will  issue  in  the  redemption  of  the  race. 
But  that  “God  forgives  sin  by  grace,  for  his  name’s  sake — the  knowl- 
edge of  this  mystery  we  owe  wholly  to  the  special  revelation  which  God 
granted  unto  Israel”.  Religious  experience  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Theology  may  not  be  regarded  as  religious  anthropology.  “Religious 
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experience  is  not  fitted  to  serve  as  a heuristic  principle.”  “The  psy- 
chology of  religion,  however  important  in  its  own  sphere,  cannot  judge 
of  the  right  of  existence  and  value  of  religious  phenomena.”  This  is 
specially  apparent  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion.  This 
is  “Christianity’s  own  way  to  fellowship  with  God”.  Yet  experience  of 
conversion  does  not  come  first,  after  which  interpretation  follows ; but 
revelation  precedes,  and  is  experienced  in  faith.”  Unless  such  revela- 
tion furnished  the  norm,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  fact  was  real  or 
the  conversion  genuine.  Thus  the  “Scriptural  conception  of  conversion 
points  back  to  a supernatural  factor,  notwithstanding  all  psychological 
and  historical  mediation”.  Not  otherwise  is  the  relation  of  revelation 
to  culture.  This  relation  is  “the  problem  of  the  ages”.  The  early 
Christian  position,  the  Romanist  and  Pfotestant  conceptions,  Tolstoi 
and  Nietzsche,  recent  hyper-eschatological  views  about  the  person  of 
Jesus — these  and  other  widely  differing  conceptions  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  clear  definition  of  culture  and  particularly  of  modern 
culture  in  order  to  determine  their  relation  to  Christianity.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that  culture  is  “rooted  in 
metaphysics  and  founded  in  revelation.  It  rests  on  data  which  God  has 
himself  established  and  is  certain  of  its  rights  and  value  only  because 
God  is  creator,  regenerator,  and  consummator  of  all  things.”  Moreover, 
the  Gospel  is  heir  to  all  true  culture.  “All  is  ours  if  we  are  Christ’s.” 
Finally,  the  importance  of  revelation  appears  in  its  relation  to  the 
future.  Christianity  is  not  “a  negligible  factor  in  future  development”. 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  our  only  guide  and  hope.  “Neither  science  nor 
philosophy,  neither  ethics  nor  culture,  can  give  that  security  with  regard 
to  the  future  which  we  have  need  of,  not  only  for  our  thought,  but  also 
for  our  whole  life  and  action.”  “Religion  alone  is  able  to  do  this, 
especially  Christianity,  because  it  reveals  to  us  God  as  the  Creator, 
Reconciler  and  Restorer  of  all  things.” 

Such  is  a brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  this  noble  argument.  To 
characterize  it  fittingly  were  as  difficult  as  adequately  to  reproduce  it. 
Perhaps  what  strikes  the  reader  first  is  the  writer’s  encyclopaedic  and 
up-to-date  knowledge.  As  Herder  ransacked  the  universe  for  his 
Philosophy  of  History,  so  to  an  even  more  conspicuous  degree  would 
Dr.  Bavinck  seem  to  have  done  for  his  Philosophy  of  Revelation.  Unlike 
Herder,  however,  he  has  not  been  overwhelmed  by  his  material.  On  the 
contrary,  he  marshals  it  as  Napoleon  did  his  armies.  Remarkable  for 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning,  he  is  yet  more  remarkable  for 
his  philosophic  grasp  of  it. 

Probably  equally  impressive  is  his  breadth  of  sympathy.  His  Phil- 
osophy-of  Revelation  is  a beautiful  example  of  what  the  highest,  be- 
cause Christian,  culture  ought  to  be.  The  author  is  evidently  no  recluse, 
no  scholar  merely.  His  work  shows  him  to  be  in  the  best  sense  a man 
of  the  world.  Believing  that  God  is  the  author  of  everything  except 
sin,  there  is  no  right  interest  that  does  not  interest  him. 

Most  significant  is  the  religious  spirit  of  these  lectures.  Dr.  Bavinck 
is  preeminent  as  a theologian.  The  Reformed  Theology  has  no  pro- 
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founder  teacher,  no  abler  defender.  But  it  is  from  the  heart  that  he 
writes;  and  his  argument  persuades  as  well  as  convinces  because  it 
throbs  with  the  experience  of  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  Princeton 
Seminary  will  ever  treasure  these  lectures  as  among  the  most  notable 
given  on  her  “Stone  Foundation”.  All  who  heard  them  will  remember 
even  more  clearly  the  lecturer’s  genial,  serious,  forceful  personality; 
and  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  must  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
his  whole  church,  as  well  as  of  the  Dutch  branch  of  it,  that  Dr.  Bavinck, 
and  also  his  eminent  compatriot  and  predecessor  as  Stone  Lecturer, 
Dr.  Kuyper,  will  long  be  spared  to  “contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints”. 

The  reviewer  takes  pleasure  in  adding  that  both  the  translators  and 
the  publisher  have  done  their  part  in  a manner  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  man  whom  they  have  thus  introduced  to  the  English  speaking 
world,  and  that  his  work  is  being  issued,  too,  in  Dutch  and  in  German. 

Not  the  least  valuable  section  of  the  volume  are  the  “Notes”  at  the 
close,  which  give  numerous  and  discriminating  references  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Precinct  of  Religion  in  the  Culture  of  Humanity.  By  Prof. 
Charles  Gray  Shaw,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  New 
York  University.  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Lim. ; 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1908. 

Under  the  above  title  we  are  conducted  across  a well-worn  field, 
where  the  author  has  struck  out  on  a track  of  his  own. 

The  field  is  divided  into  four  sections : The  essence  of  Religion,  The 
Character  of  Religion,  The  Reality  of  Religion,  The  Religious  World 
Order;  and  a carefully  detailed  Table  of  Contents  furnishes  a helpful 
conspectus  of  the  matter  treated. 

Some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  book  are  as  follows : “The  main- 
spring of  religion  is  the  necessary  affirmation  of  the  self  in  opposition 
to  the  world.”  Religious  assurance  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  powers 
of  demonstration  at  the  command  of  the  pure  intellect.  Religion  must 
have  an  object;  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  any  sort  of  subjectivism. 
Religion  and  Theology  must  be  united  in  order  to  constitute  what  may 
be  justly  termed  an  absolute  or  universal  religion,  such  as  Christianity. 

One  or  two  points  will  not  pass  unchallenged  by  careful  readers. 
The  essence  of  religion,  we  are  told,  is  the  being  redeemed  away  from 
the  world.  This  is  fortified  by  the  saying  of  Jesus:  “I  have  overcome 
the  world.”  The  basic  position  here  in  the  mind  of  the  professor  is  an 
irreducible  antagonism  between  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
spirit.  We  are  not  aware  that  Christ  ever  uttered  a single  word  of 
reproach  against  the  “world  of  nature”.  His  spirit  pronounced  it  “very 
good”,  up  to  the  point  where  nature  was  vitiated  by  the  introduction 
of  the  powers  of  another  “world”. 

But  strangest  of  all  will  strike  the  average  religious  student  the 
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strictures,  advanced  by  the  Professor,  on  Theism.  He  has  evidently 
striven  to  throw  the  whole  Theistic  Argument  into  a new  light.  He  has 
succeeded.  It  is  surely  a “new  thing”  in  philosophic  thinking  when  the 
Professor  brands  Theism  as  an  invalid  manner  of  argumentation,  be- 
cause “it  runs  counter  to  our  fundamental  principle  of  reasoning: 
principium  identitatis”  (221).  He  denounces  it  as  lacking  in  logical 
consistency  because  “it  makes  God  so  immanent  in  nature  that  the 
various  features  of  physical  activity  may  be  identified  with  his  will” 
(221).  One  feels  like  rubbing  his  eyes  on  reading  such  a statement. 
We  had  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  that  is  just  what  Theism 
cannot  for  a moment  tolerate,  the  conception  which  is  in  short  the  heart 
and  life-blood  of  Pantheism.  We  are  holding  no  brief  for  Theism 
here.  It  may  be  that  that  doctrine  is  doomed  to  be  stowed  away  in  the 
philosophical  old-clothes  press  of  a misfitting  illogicality.  But  if  that 
end  is  to  be  attained,  or  if  the  Professor  sees  any  wide  and  enduring 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  religion  from  its  demolition,  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  end  will  need  to  be  achieved  by  a species  of  argu- 
mentation radically  different  from  that  before  us  at  this  point  in  Pro- 
fessor Shaw’s  otherwise  scholarly  production. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  Wm.  M.  Jack. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A Standard  Bible  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus, 
D.D.,  Edward  E.  Nourse,  D.D.,  and  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.D., 
in  association  with  American,  British  and  German  scholars.  Large 
quarto,  pp.  xxiv,  920,  with  300  illustrations  and  11  new  maps  in 
colors.  Cloth,  $6.00  net.  Indexed,  50  cents  extra.  Carriage 
charges,  4 7 cents.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Co.,  1909. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a most  excellent  work.  But  from  a gen- 
uinely conservative  point  of  view  it  is  a work  which  it  would  not  be 
honest  to  commend  without  also  calling  specific  attention  to  certain 
features  in  it  which  are  objectionable. 

Its  own  description  of  the  “critical  position”  to  which  it  “is  neces- 
sarily committed”  is  as  follows : “One  of  acceptance  of  the  proved  facts 
of  modern  scholarship,  of  openmindedness  toward  its  still-debated  prob- 
lems, and  of  conservatism  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christianity 
proclaimed  and  established  in  the  message  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

By  way  of  defining  this  platform  the  publishers  explain  that  its  posi- 
tion “differs  materially  from  that  of  speculative  criticism”,  and  espec- 
ially from  that  of  certain  works  which  “have  been  edited  in  a radical 
spirit  attracted  by  novelty  and  so  opposed  to  tradition  that  it  may  be 
said  that  they  seek  to  build  a new  faith  on  the  ruins  of  the  acknowledged 
historical  facts  of  Christianity”. 

These  statements  of  the  men  of  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  offer 
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reasonably  good  phraseology  in  which  to  sum  up  its  objectionable  feat- 
ures. Its  work  so  much  resembles  that  of  building  a new  structure 
“on  the  ruins  of  the  acknowledged  historical  facts  of  Christianity” 
that  the  builders  are  conscious  that  they  need  to  proclaim  that  there 
is  a difference  between  the  two.  They  are  not  mistaken  in  their  appre- 
hensions. A large  and  characteristic  portion  of  their  work  has  the 
effect  of  an  attempt  to  lay  in  ruins  “the  acknowledged  historical  facts 
of  Christianity”.  This  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  concerning  the 
Dictionary ; the  best  that  can  be  said  concerning  it  is  that  yet  larger 
parts  of  their  work  are  of  an  utterly  different  type. 

Any  one’s  estimate  of  their  platform  must  depend  on  the  question 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  editors  in  their  ideas  concerning  “the  proved 
facts  of  modern  scholarship”  and  “the  fundamental  truths  of”  Christ- 
ianity. 

Bulking  large  among  their  alleged  facts  of  scholarship  we  find 
the  familiar  theory  that  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
written  some  centuries  later  than  Moses,  that  the  Pentateuch  itself  was 
written  later  than  Nehemiah,  and  that  inasmuch  as  all  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  presupposed  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  and 
Kings,  and  in  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Amos  and  Hosea  and  the  other 
prophets,  and  in  particular  Psalms  and  in  the  book  of  Psalms  as  a 
whole,  we  must  hold  that  practically  all  the  Old  Testament  writings 
were  either  written  or  reworked  at  dates  not  earlier  than  those  as- 
signed to  the  latest  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 

If  this  were  merely  a question  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  books, 
it  would  not  be  unimportant;  but  its  importance  becomes  vital  when 
we  find  that  the  acceptance  of  these  ideas  involves  a very  extensive 
discrediting  of  the  Bible  as  a source  of  information.  The  theory  treats 
the  witnesses  who  testify  in  the  Bible  as  not  merely  open  to  suspicion, 
but  as  actually  giving  false  testimony.  It  rejects  their  statements  on 
the  ground  of  very  slight  probabilities  to  the  contrary,  or  even  on  the 
ground  of  mere  lack  of  corroboration.  It  rejects  as  a whole  the  Old 
Testament  history  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  rejects  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  details;  and  that  not  on  the  basis  of  evidence,  real  or 
alleged,  but  on  the  basis  of  inferences  from  precariously  grounded 
theories.  A large  part  of  the  chronological  data  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  it  either  rejects  or  simply  ignores  as  unworthy  even  to 
be  considered.  In  its  assertions  concerning  the  authors  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  it  discredits  the  hundreds  of  important  Old  and  New 
Testament  statements  that  testify  to  the  contrary.  And  more  serious 
than  these  and  other  groups  of  classifiable  instances  is  the  fact  that 
the  advocates  of  the  theory,  including  these  contributors,  have  the  habit 
of  treating  ordinary  biblical  statements  of  fact  as  of  less  than  par 
value.  The  objectionable  thing  is  not  their  proposition  that  “mistakes 
as  to  fact  may  be  found  in  the  Bible,  yet  its  essential  value  remain” ; 
it  is  their  excessive  readiness  to  assert  that  statements  found  in  the 
Bible  are  mistaken.  Our  generation  boasts  that  it  is  seeking  the  truth. 
For  it  the  “essential  value”  of  the  Bible  will  not  remain  if  it  forms  the 
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habit  of  counting  ordinary  Bible  statements  as  inferior  in  credibility  to 
slightly  probable  inferences  from  a theory. 

If  the  contributors  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  were  to  reply  to 
what  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  circular  says  concerning  “specu- 
lative criticism”,  they  would  perhaps  say  that  they  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  carry  principles  to  their  inevitable  results,  and  that  this  fact  con- 
stitutes the  main  difference  between  them  and  the  contributors  to 
the  Standard.  Possibly  they  would  say  that  the  Standard  contributors 
are  compromisers,  and  not  thorough-going  seekers  after  truth.  If 
they  should  say  this,  their  logic  would  be  correct.  There  is  no  tenable 
halfway  position  between  that  of  an  agnostic  and  that  of  a person  who 
holds  that  the  Scriptures  are  trustworthy  in  their  statements. 

The  attitude  of  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  toward  “modern 
scholarship”  necessarily  affects  its  attitude  toward  “the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christianity  proclaimed  and  established  in  the  message 
and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ”.  In  the  records  we  have  of  “the  message” 
of  Jesus  no  topic  occupies  more  space  than  the  Scriptures,  and  no  teach- 
ings are  presented  as  more  fundamental  than  those  concerning  the 
Scriptures.  He  and  the  New  Testament  disciples  regard  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  as  among  the  fundamental  things,  and  base  other  fun- 
damental things  upon  the  Scriptures.  The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
follows  their  example  only  in  part. 

Of  the  truth  which  men  have  actually  received  by  revelation  through 
the  Scriptures  a large  part  could  doubtless  be  now  verified,  from  human 
experience  and  other  forms  of  evidence,  without  recourse  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ; but  for  other  large  parts  we  are  still  as  dependent  on  the 
Scriptures  as  men  ever  were.  What  do  we  really  know  on  such  themes 
as  immortality,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  offices  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  prayer  and  its  answer,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  save  as  we  accept 
the  information  offered  in  the  Scriptures?  One  cannot  drop  out  the 
Scriptures  from  his  conception  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity 
without  having  his  convictions  as  to  other  truths  seriously  affected 
thereby.  This  is  as  true  of  the  writers  of  the  Standard  Bible  Diction- 
ary as  it  is  of  other  men. 

The  task  of  speaking  these  plain  words  has  not  been  an  agreeable  one, 
but  it  has  prepared  the  way  for  saying  honestly  things  that  are  pleas- 
anter to  say.  The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  is  critically  no  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  Dictionaries  that  are  most  naturally  thought  of  as 
its  rivals.  There  are  single-volume  Bible  dictionaries  that  are  less  likely 
to  mislead,  but  they  are  either  less  full  than  the  Standard,  or  less 
recent  and  therefore  less  well  up  to  date,  or  less  desirable  in  quality  or 
makeup.  Its  faulty  critical  position  is  not  a sufficient  reason  why 
one  should  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  its  help,  though  it  is  a reason 
why  one  should  be  cautious  in  using  it. 

Its  thirty-seven  contributors  are  a homogeneous  group  of  men.  They 
are  distinguished  in  scholarship,  and  are  evangelical  in  spirit.  There 
is  no  hackwork  in  the  volume.  It  is  made  up  of  signed  articles,  for 
which  the  writers  expect  to  be  held  responsible. 
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Its  use  of  the  products  of  modern  intellectual  activity  is  not  confined 
to  theories  of  biblical  criticism.  Modern  scholarship  has  illuminated 
the  Bible  through  archaeological  discoveries,  lexical  and  grammatical 
and  metrical  researches,  text  criticism,  investigations  geographical,  geo- 
logical, ethnological,  biological ; and  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
has  availed  itself  of  the  materials  thus  provided. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  contributors  the  adherence  to  the  Well- 
hausen  critical  theories  is  mainly  a matter  of  tradition,  something  which 
they  have  accepted  from  the  reading  of  other  men’s  writings,  and  not 
a product  of  their  own  investigation  of  the  phenomena.  They  are  evi- 
dently not  aware  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  instances  in  which 
their  traditional  conclusions,  as  stated  in  some  articles,  are  in  contra- 
diction with  their  conclusions  reached  by  research,  as  expressed  in  other 
articles.  In  more  ways  than  one  their  work  is  the  better  for  its  in- 
consistencies of  this  kind.  Many  of  them,  in  particular  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  articles,  are  careful  students  of  the  Bible  text  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  just  what  is  in  it;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  this  habit  as  a corrective  of  critical  misapprehensions.  They 
have  a practical  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Scriptures,  which  ren- 
ders them  appreciative,  and  has  guarded  them  against  errors  into  which 
mechanical  critics  fall.  They  have  an  understanding  as  to  the  matters 
on  which  a minister  or  S.  S.  worker  needs  information,  and  in  their 
treatments  of  subjects  they  actually  give  the  information  that  is  needed. 
The  vice  of  several  recent  books  of  reference  is  that  the  articles  have 
degenerated  into  mere  propaganda  of  some  critical  theory.  To  a re- 
markable extent  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  is  free  from  this  vice. 
The  editors  have  had  the  good  judgment  to  cut  down  most  of  the  arti- 
cles to  a minimum,  thus  gaining  space  for  a satisfactorily  full  treatment 
of  the  more  important  subjects.  And  in  makeup,  illustrations,  maps, 
and  the  like,  this  Dictionary  excels.  Those  who  strictly  accept  its 
critical  position  should  regard  it  as  the  best  of  the  Bible  Dictionaries, 
and  others  will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 


The  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis.  By  Alex.  R.  Gordon,  D.Litt., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Presbyterian 
College,  Montreal.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 
1907.  8vo. ; pp.  xii,  348.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

This  treatise  differs  from  its  Recent  predecessors  in  the  same  field 
on  the  one  hand  in  that  the  author  partitions  the  Hebrew  narrative  still 
more  minutely  and  detects  the  fragments  of  a larger  number  of  docu- 
ments, and  on  the  other  hand  in  that  he  ascribes  greater  historical  value 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition  regarding  Abraham  and  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  author  has  not  surveyed  the  field  thoroughly,  even  where  matters 
are  concerned  of  supreme  importance  to  his  main  attempt  at  construc- 
tive work.  1.  He  has  failed  to  note  that  the  Babylonian  account  of 
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creation  which  corresponds  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  also 
with  the  report  of  the  philosopher  Damascius  is  found  on  the  first 
tablet  of  the  series  ( Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  iii.  454-456; 
iv.  746-748).  The  attempt  to  connect  Gen.  i with  the  sun-myth  of  the 
later  tablets  of  the  series  has  led  Professor  Gordon,  in  the  interest  of 
his  theory,  to  fill  gaps  and  assume  agreements  (p.  51 ; comp.  Presby- 
terian Review,  x.  67of.).  2.  The  author  identifies  the  Habiri  of  the 

Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  with  the  Hebrews.  He  may  be  right  in  this 
view ; but  he  has  neglected  to  mention  the  philological  argument  against 
it,  perhaps  first  formulated  by  Professor  Jastrow,  which  still  remains 
unanswered. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


Prehistoric  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament.  Being  the  Don- 
nellan  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1906- 
1907.  Enlarged,  and  with  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  H.  J.  Dukin- 
field  Astley,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  Late  Hon.  Editorial  Secretary  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  etc.,  etc.,  Vicar  of  East  and 
West  Rudham,  Norfolk.  Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street.  1908.  8vo. ; pp.  xi,  314.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $2.00  net. 

The  fabric  of  these  lectures  is  erected  on  the  theories : 1.  That  the 

early  narratives  of  the  Bible  are  stories,  eternally  true  to  poetry,  and 
enshrining  the  ideas  which  possessed  a special  people  at  a special  time 
as  to  the  progress  of  creation  and  man’s  place  in  nature;  and  2.  That 
in  the  acceptance  of  critical  results  [secured  by  the  school  of  Well- 
hausen]  an  eirenicon  may  be  found  for  the  anthropological  and  religious 
views  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  man.  The  lectures  traverse 
familiar  ground.  They  are  pleasantly  written,  but  bring  nothing  new 
into  the  discussion  and  make  no  contribution. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


Light  from  the  Egyptian  Papyri  on  Jewish  History  before  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.; 
M.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon;  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Leipzig; 
Donnellan  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Dublin  (1880-1)  ; Bampton 
Lecturer  (1878)  ; Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  (18903-7)  in 
the  University  of  Oxford;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  North  Star 
of  Sweden.  London:  Williams  & Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  1908.  8vo. ; pp.  xvii,  123.  3 shillings  net. 

An  unimportant  book.  The  first  thirty-four  pages  only  treat  of  the 
subject  which  gives  the  title  to  the  work.  The  main  contents  of  the 
Jewish  documents  discovered  at  Elephantine  in  Egypt  are  published, 
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with  no  attempt  at  thorough  discussion.  The  fourth  chapter  repays 
perusal.  It  lists  the  numerous  “events  which  occurred  in  the  early 
Maccabean  period”,  but  which  are  “not  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel”.  From  this  catalogue  it  appears  that  “the  Book  of  Daniel  does 
not  exhibit  marks  of  having  been  written  in  Maccabean  times,  save  as 
regards  a small  portion  of  ch.  xi”. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


Hand-book  of  Prophecy.  By  James  Stacy,  D.D.  Richmond:  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Publication.  Cloth.  i2mo.,  pp.  149.  Price 
60  cents. 

This  volume  contains  a brief  outline  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
John,  together  with  a critical  essay  on  the  Second  Advent.  The  writer 
belongs  to  the  “historical  school”  of  interpreters,  and  holds  the  Post- 
Millennial  view  of  the  Coming  of  Christ.  His  treatment  of  Scripture  is 
reverent,  and  his  statements,  while  not  convincing,  are  definite.  The 
Papacy  is  the  Anti-Christ,  “the  Beast” ; and  the  number  of  his  name, 
666,  means  “Lateinos”,  or  “The  Latin  man”,  ‘whether  the  name  is 
written  in  Greek  or  Hebrew”.  The  “trumpets”  and  “seals”  and  “vials” 
are  all  interpreted  to  designate  definite  historic  events, — invasions  of 
Goths  and  Vandals,  conquests  by  Turks  and  Saracens,  the  Reformation 
and  the  French  Revolution,  etc.,  etc.  “The  millennium”  is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  A.  D.  2000. 

For  a discussion  of  these  same  problems  from  a different  point  of 
view,  we  cordially  commend  the  scholarly  and  concise  volume  on  the 
Apocalypse  recently  published  by  President  Wm.  G.  Moorehead,  D.D., 
of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


Die  religiosen  und  Sittlichen  Anschauungen  der  alttestament- 
LICHEN  APOKRYPHEN  UND  PSEUDEPIGRAPHEN.  Von  LUDWIG  C0UARD, 
Pfarrer  in  Klinkow  bei  Prenslau.  Giitersloh : Druk  und  Verlag 
von  C.  Bertelsmann.  1907.  8vo. ; pp.  vi,  248.  4 M.  geb.  4.80  M. 

The  author  of  this  book  in  the  preface  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  intensive  study  devoted  of  late  years  to  the  apocry- 
phal and  pseudepigraphical  literature  of  Judaism,  and  the  prominent 
role  this  study  has  come  to  play  in  New  Testament  science,  there  has 
not  hitherto  appeared  any  compendious  yet  complete  survey  of  the 
religious  and  moral  conceptions  embodied  in  these  writings.  He  offers 
his  work  as  an  attempt  to  supply  this  desideratum.  It  is  constructed 
after  a stereotyped  topical  plan,  as  the  headings  of  the  successive 
chapters,  God,  The  Angels,  God  in  his  Relation  to  the  World,  Man  and 
Sin,  Ethics,  The  Messianic  Hope,  Eschatology,  indicate.  This  method 
of  treatment  has  the  advantage  that  it  facilitates  quick  reference  to  any 
particular  point  of  investigation,  but  perhaps  the  index  would  have 
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sufficed  to  insure  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressing  of  the  material 
into  these  fixed  categories  would  have  prevented  the  author  from  giving 
us  an  insight  into  the  inner  organism  of  the  Jewish  world  of  religious 
and  moral  thought  and  from  clearly  exhibiting  its  moving  principles 
and  interacting  forces,  even  if  it  had  lain  within  his  plan,  to  undertake 
this.  As  it  is,  the  writer  purposely  refrains  from  such  a task,  and 
confines  himself  to  the  purely  statistical  one  of  ascertaining  and  group- 
ing the  facts.  The  only  thing  that  goes  slightly  beyond  these  limits 
are  the  hints  interspersed  through  the  various  chapters,  as  to  the 
extent  in  which  Judaism  marks  a modification  of  Old  Testament  belief 
either  in  the  line  of  advance  or  retrogression.  The  greater  and  far 
more  pressing  problem  of  the  influence  of  these  documents  and  the 
movements  of  which  they  were  the  exponents  on  the  rise  of  Christ- 
ianity is  nowhere  touched  upon.  Quite  exceptional  is  a remark  as  that 
found  on  p.  ioo:  “Out  of  the  wisdom  of  Pseudo-Solomon  grew  the 
Johannine  Logos.”  If  thus  the  book  lacks  the  interest  attaching,  e.  g., 
to  Baldensperger’s  brilliant  constructions,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  a 
safer  guide  for  the  ordinary  student  who  needs  above  all  else  to  have 
the  bare  facts  placed  before  him.  With  reference  to  the  pending  debate 
as  to  whether  the  characteristic  developments  appearing  in  this  litera- 
ture are  an  indigenous  Jewish  growth  or  of  foreign  origin,  on  which 
hinges  the  even  more  important  question  in  how  far  such  foreign  influ- 
ences indirectly  contributed  towards  the  shaping  of  Christianity,  Couard 
does  not  profess  to  render  any  formal  decision.  Where  the  question 
emerges  in  a concrete  form  he  usually  contents  himself  with  rendering  a 
verdict  of  not-proven.  So  in  regard  to  predestinarianism  and  its 
alleged  Babylonian  origin  (p.  80),  the  derivation  of  the  daemon-name 
Asmodaeus  from  the  Persian  Aeshma-daeva  (p.  72),  the  hierarchy  of 
archangels  (p.  58),  the  hypostatizing  of  wisdom  (except  in  so  far  as 
in  the  description  of  its  all-penetrating  character  in  Sap.  vii.  22  a Stoic 
influence  is  recognized),  the  combination  of  the  cosmical  aspect  of  the 
Messianic  figure  with  the  Indo-germanic  myth  of  Yima,  the  “Ur-man” 
(p.  216),  the  alleged  Persian  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  a universal  resur- 
rection (p.  231),  the  tracing  back  of  the  idea  of  a final  world-conflagra- 
tion to  the  same  source  (p.  227).  Still  the  author’s  refusal  to  commit 
himself  to  these  modern  theories  is  not  due  to  dogmatic  prepossession, 
for  in  regard  to  other  less  problematical  points  he  freely  grants  the 
presence  of  foreign  influence,  e.  g.,  in  regard  to  the  representation  of 
the  body  as  a prison  and  burden  (Platonic,  p.  102),  the  preexistentian- 
ism  of  Sap.  Sol.  (Platonic-Pythagorean,  p.  108),  the  Stoical  coloring 
of  the  ethics  of  IV  Maccabees  (p.  154),  the  Platonic  influence  percep- 
tible in  the  ethical  views  of  Sirach  and  Sap.,  the  eschatological  war  of 
the  constellations  (Oriental  Mythology,  p.  227). 

Perhaps  the  book  would  not  have  suffered  if  the  author  had  reduced 
its  contents  to  still  narrower  limits.  To  quote  for  half  a page  the 
references  for  the  occurrence  of  0 vfuxT9S  as  a divine  name,  as  is  done 
in  Ch.  i,  § 6,  would  seem  to  be  a work  of  supererogation.  The  recapitu- 
lations of  O.  T.  doctrine  in  cases  where  no  essential  difference  between 
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it  and  the  standpoint  of  Judaism  appears,  is  equally  superfluous.  Be- 
sides these  faults  of  excess  there  occur  blemishes  in  the  line  of  inexact 
or  unclear  statements.  What  is  said(pp.  34,  35  about  the  quasi-hypos- 
tatizing  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  fails  to  give  a true  account  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon.  How  “in  the  name  of  God”  can  possibly 
mean  “to  his  honor”,  as  it  is  proposed  to  render  in  Ps.  Sol.  xi.  8, 
En.  lxi.  13,  and  possibly  Sir.  xlv.  26,  the  author  has  not  even  made 
an  attempt  to  explain,  and  after  Heitmiiller  has  so  thoroughly  discred- 
ited this  and  similar  vague  renderings,  it  would  seem  time  that  they 
were  relegated  to  oblivion.  A sentence  like  the  following:  “To  antiquity 
the  name  is  not  a mere  combination  of  letters  but  an  integral  part  of 
the  individual;  it  represents  its  bearer,”  only  covers  up  the  problem, 
which  consists  precisely  in  this,  how  the  name  comes  to  be  “an  integral 
part  of  the  individual”,  for  between  this  and  the  conception  that  the 
name  represents  the  person  there  is  a great  difference.  The  author’s 
reasoning,  confused  and  inconsequential  as  it  is  on  this  point,  certainly 
does  not  warrant  the  summary  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
name  of  God  appears  occasionally  as  a sort  of  hypostasis  side  by  side 
with  God,  as  a duplicate  of  the  deity.  Confusing  also  is  the  distinction 
implied  on  p.  95  between  “personification”  and  “dichterisclie  Einklei - 
dung”  unless  by  “personification”  be  meant  downright  hypostatizing, 
which  the  author  obviously  does  not  intend,  since  he  affirms  that 
Baruch,  Sirach  and  Sap.  Sol.  advance  from  the  “personification”  of 
wisdom  found  in  Prov.  and  Job  to  a hypostatical  conception  of  the 
same,  and  yet  maintains  that  the  “personifying”  in  Prov.  i-ix  is  more 
than  a poetical  form  of  representation.  Where  the  two-fold  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  as  Son  of  David  and  as  a preexistent  heavenly 
being  are  compared,  the  query  ought  to  have  been  more  distinctly  put, 
whether  these  two  are  incompatible,  or  may  perhaps  have  been  recon- 
ciled in  the  mind  of  theological  Judaism,  either  through  the  idea  of  an 
incarnation  or  through  the  assumpetion  of  a preexistence  in  the  form 
of  an  embodied  spirit.  Even  though  such  questions  admit  of  no  definite 
answer,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  them  or  to  indicate  the  pretended 
solution  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  others,  e.  g.,  Harnack  and 
Dalman,  who  deny  that  the  preexistent  Jewish  Messiah  was  capable  of 
human  birth. 

The  one  erratum  we  have  noticed  occurs  on  p.  228,  where  “fruher” 
stands  for  “spater”. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A Study.  By  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Richmond,  Va. : Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  146.  Price  60  cents. 

The  author  treats  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  Phariseeism,  and  shows  how  it  rebukes  the  four  character- 
istic errors  of  Literalism,  Formalism,  Covetousness,  and  Censorious- 
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ness.  The  reader  is  given  new  views  of  certain  truths,  and  cautioned 
against  many  popular  misinterpretations  of  these  familiar  chapters. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Johannine  Writings.  By  Paul  W.  Schmiedel,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Zurich.  Translated  by  Maurice  A.  Canney,  M.A. 
London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1908.  Pp.  xi,  287.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50  net.) 

This  book  is  a translation  of  three  parts  (1.  Reihe,  8,  10.  u.  12.  Heft) 
of  the  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbiicher,  but  incorporates  changes 
and  additions  that  have  been  made  by  the  author  since  the  booklets 
originally  appeared  in  1906.  The  alterations  affect  details  only;  the 
general  character  of  the  work  is  the  same.  Though  intended  not  for 
specialists  but  for  the  general  public,  it  is  a notable  expression  of  the 
author’s  views  with  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Part  i,  comprising  pp.  1-166,  is  devoted  to  a comparison  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  with  the  Synoptics.  The  author  first  seeks  to  establish 
the  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  accounts,  and  then  argues 
for  the  absolute  rejection  of  the  Johannine  account  as  an  historical 
narrative.  Such  a line  of  argument  would  seem  to  be  impressive  by  its 
very  simplicity.  But,  unfortunately,  the  comparison  can  often  not  be 
made  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  taken  as  a whole  and  the  Synoptics 
taken  as  a whole,  but  only  between  one  element  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(regarded  as  the  fundamental  element)  and  one  element  in  the  Synop- 
tics (again  regarded  as  the  fundamental  element).  Take  as  an  example 
the  supposed  difference  in  the  view  held  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  If  it 
could  be  said  that  the  Synoptics  present  a human  Christ,  and  John  a 
divine  Christ,  the  matter  would  be  quite  simple.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  “the  Synoptics  agree  with  John  in  sketching”  the  picture  of 
Jesus  “with  a grandeur  which  raises  Jesus  to  a marked  extent  above 
the  standard  of  what  is  human”  (p.  25).  On  the  other  hand,  the  true 
humanity  of  Jesus  cannot  really  be  eliminated  from  John.  “I  thirst” 
(John  xix.  28),  and  “Jesus  wept”  (John  xi.  35)  might  seem  to  preclude 
the  attempt.  According  to  Schmiedel,  however,  we  are  not  “meant  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  was  really  thirsty”,  for  the  Evangelist  “says  ex- 
pressly that  Jesus  spoke  the  word  in  order  that  a prophecy  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Ps.  xxii.  16)  might  be  fulfilled”  (p.  28).  This  bit  of 
exegesis  will  repay  examination.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  men- 
tions Ps.  xxii.  16  as  the  Old  Testament  passage  referred  to,  whereas 
others  who  regard  the  thirst  as  the  fulfilment  of  a definite  prophecy 
think  of  the  much  more  obvious  passage,  Ps.  lxix.  22.  The  common 
view  should  certainly  have  been  noticed,  even  (or  perhaps  especially) 
in  a popular  discussion.  In  the  second  place,  the  view  of  many  scholars 
(including  Meyer  and  Holtzmann)  that  'tva.  reXeiwfl y r/ ypatp’r/  goes  with 
rerAeo-rat  rather  than  with  X^yei  A u/'w  has  been  altogether  ignored.  And 
finally,  quite  aside  from  such  details,  Schmiedel  has  arrived  at  a view 
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of  the  passage  which  needs  only  to  be  clearly  stated  in  order  to  be 
recognized  as  absurd.  When  Jesus  said,  “I  thirst”,  he  was  not  really 
thirsty  at  all.  Therefore  the  prophecy  was  not  really  fulfilled,  and  the 
only  purpose  of  Jesus’  words  was  to  make  the  people  suppose  that  the 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled — a prophecy,  moreover,  the  real  fulfilment 
of  which  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  divine  dignity  of  Jesus. 
Surely  such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist.  As  to  the  other 
passage,  Schmiedel  supposes  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  Jesus 
wept,  not  out  of  any  sympathy  for  the  relatives  of  Lazarus,  “but  simply 
because  they  did  not  believe  in  his  power  to  work  miracles”.  Schmiedel 
is  particularly  offended  because  Jesus  waits  two  days  after  the  news  of 
Lazarus’  death  has  arrived.  In  reality,  however,  that  waiting  displays 
not  lack  of  human  sympathy  but  the  same  subordination  of  human 
sympathy  to  higher  ends  which  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists  demands 
with  even  greater  sharpness.  “If  any  man  cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth 
not  his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple”.  The 
modern  elimination  of  what  may  be  called  the  catastrophic  in  Christ- 
ianity, the  modern  subordination  of  Christianity  to  good  citizenship,  is 
fully  as  much  opposed  to  the  Synoptics  as  to  John.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  significant  that  it  is  John  who  emphasizes  the  special  love  that 
Jesus  felt  for  definite  individuals. 

In  Schmiedel’s  refutation  of  attempts  at  harmonizing  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  the  Synoptics,  the  discussions  of  Matt,  xxiii.  37  (Lk.  xiii. 
34)  and  of  Matt.  xi.  27  (Lk.  x.  22)  perhaps  deserve  special  mention. 
Matt.  xxii.  37  seems  to  confirm  the  Johannine  account  by  presupposing 
several  journeys  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  This  conclusion  Schmiedel 
avoids  by  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  as  an  utterance  of 
Jesus.  “An  utterance  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  by  a 
Jewish  author  has  been  wrongly  regarded  as  a saying  of  Jesus”  (p.  61). 
The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  words  are  assigned  to  the 
“Wisdom  of  God”  cannot  here  be  reviewed.  But  what  gave  rise  to  the 
first  suspicion  was  the  third  person  occurring  where  the  second  might 
have  been  expected:  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  kills  the  prophets 
and  stones  them  that  are  sent  unto  her”,  etc.  “Jerusalem  is  therefore 
apostrophised  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  sentence;  in  the  first  some- 
thing is  said  about  the  city  without  the  city  itself  being  addressed.  No 
one  who  has  a thought  clearly  in  his  mind,  and  intends  to  write  it  down 
in  an  equally  simple  sentence,  would  express  himself  in  this  way”  (p. 
58).  The  difficulty  is  solved,  Schmeidel  continues,  by  the  hypothesis 
that  our  Evangelists  or  rather  their  source  used  a book  in  which  the 
sentence  appeared  without  any  apostrophe,  and  then  introduced  the 
apostrophe  “without  noticing  that,  having  made  this  alteration,  the 
sentence  should  have  been  made  to  read  differently  at  the  beginning” 
(p.  59).  But  perhaps  an  easier  explanation  of  the  linguistic  difficulty 
is  sufficient — “ IIpos  air-qv  for  7rp6s  at  is  to  be  explained  by  the  Semitic 
preference  for  the  third  person  in  attributes  and  relative  clauses  which 
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belong  with  a vocative”  (Wellhausen,  das  Evangelium  Matthaei,  p. 
121).  And  even  a transition  from  exclamation  to  direct  address  would 
not  be  so  harsh  as  to  justify  Schmiedel’s  far-reaching  conclusions. 

Matt.  xi.  27  seems  to  teach  a christology  very  much  like  the  Johan- 
nine.  Here  Schmiedel  has  recourse  to  textual  criticism  ( cf . the  same 
author’s  fuller  discussion  in  Protestantische  Monatshefte,  1900,  pp. 
1-20).  A translation  of  our  Greek  manuscripts  reads:  “All  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father : and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son, 
save  the  Father ; neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.”  But  “all  ecclesias- 
tical and  heretical  writers  of  the  second  century,  who  give  us  any  infor- 
mation about  this  passage,  entirely  or  in  part  support  the  following 
version  : ‘All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father,  and  no 
one  hath  knozvn  the  Father  save  the  Son,  neither  the  Son  save  the 
Father,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him’”  (p.  62). 
According  to  Schmiedel,  this  is  the  original  text.  The  important  vari- 
ants are  eyvco  for  iiriyivwcrKeL  (yivucrKti  in  Luke)  and  the  transposition 
of  the  clauses.  By  the  aorist  eym,  “a  definite  point  is  fixed  at  which 
the  knowledge  first  began  . . . and  since  the  knowledge  spoken  of 
first  [j.  e.  Jesus’  knowledge  of  the  Father]  was  not  gained  earlier  than 
during  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  knowledge 
referred  to  in  the  second  clause  belongs  to  an  earlier  date”  (p.  63). 
The  meaning,  Schmiedel  concludes,  is  simply  this:  that  Jesus  alone 
has  learned  that  God  is  a loving  Father;  He  alone  can  feel  himself  to 
be  a Son  of  God;  His  sonship  is  as  yet  unknown  to  all  save  the 
Father,  and  He  himself  must  tell  others  of  it.  But  even  if  Schmiedel’s 
text  were  correct,  it  is  doubtful  whether  metaphysics  would  be  elim- 
inated. For  if  Jesus’  unique  knowledge  of  God  as  Father  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  passage,  whereas  His  unique  position  as  Son  is 
a mere  inference  from  that,  why  should  the  Son  rather  than  the 
Father  appear  in  the  second  clause  as  the  subject  of  the  Son’s  revela- 
tion to  other  men?  To  suit  Schmiedel’s  interpretation  perfectly  the 
passage  should  have  read  simply  ovSels  tyvu  t6v  iraripa.  d uh  6 viis  k al  ots 
&v  6 vlbs  dTro/caXui/'Tj,  which,  indeed,  is  approximately  what  Wellhausen 
and  Harnack  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  saying. 
This  text,  however,  lacks  even  such  attestation  as  can  be  adduced  for 
Schmiedel’s  text.  And  even  if  it  should  be  adopted,  the  similarity  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  still  be  apparent  (cf.  Chapman 
in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  1909,  p.  565).  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  reading  of  all  Greek  manuscripts  (except  U)  cannot  be  so 
easily  set  aside.  The  second-century  attestation  of  Schmiedel’s  text,  even 
after  it  has  been  discounted  by  the  considerations  adduced  by  Chapman 
(op.  cit.,  pp.  552-566),  is  very  interesting,  it  is  true.  But  there  is  also 
second-century  patristic  evidence  for  both  peculiarities  of  our  canonical 
text,  and  indeed  Irenaeus  in  one  passage  (despite  his  inconsistency 
elsewhere)  distinctly  expresses  his  preference  for  this  text  and  lays 
the  other  text  to  the  charge  of  those  who  denied  the  existence  of  all 
true  knowledge  of  God  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Irenaeus  may  be 
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correct  in  saying  that  that  other  text  was  due  to  dogmatic  correction. 
But  more  probably  the  corruption  had  a more  innocent  origin.  The 
substitution  of  the  aorist  for  the  present  may  have  been  due  to  the  aorist 
irapeiidr)  immediately  before : the  transposition  may  have  arisen  from  the 
feeling  that  the  Father  would  naturally  be  mentioned  before  the  Son 
(Weiss  in  Meyer’s  Kommentar,  gte  Aufl.,  on  Matt.  xi.  27).  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  extra-canonical 
gospel  ( cf . Bousset,  die  Evangeliencitate  Justins  des  Martyrers,  pp. 
100-103). 

Schmiedel  not  only  does  not  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a true 
record  of  facts,  but  also  does  not  believe  that  the  author  himself  was 
much  concerned  about  reporting  facts.  In  Jn.  iii.  22,  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  baptized;  whereas  in  iv.  2,  we  read,  “and  yet  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  his  disciples”.  From  this,  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 
John  “is  not  an  author  who  is  anxious  to  report  nothing  false;  where 
it  suits  his  purpose,  he  reports  it”  (p.  55).  But  if  the  author  was  thus 
going  to  add  “a  touch  which,  in  reality,  as  he  himself  knows,  does  not  at 
all  harmonize  with  the  truth”,  he  would  hardly  contradict  himself 
expressly  and  carefully  a few  lines  further  down.  The  apparent  self- 
correction exhibits  rather  the  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  writer, 
and  creates  a decided  presumption  in  his  favor.  Again,  Schmiedel  is 
so  firmly  convinced  of  the  originally  symbolic  meaning  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (as  of  such  a Synoptic  miracle  as  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand),  that  he  can  even  argue  gravely  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  miracles  were  facts  for  the  author  himself. 

Schmiedel  regards  the  author  of  the  Gospel  as  influenced  by  Gnos- 
ticism positively  as  well  as  negatively,  but  what  he  adduces  in  proof 
can  hardly  be  called  convincing.  The  thought  that  matter  is  essentially 
evil  is  effectually  excluded  by  John  i.  14,  xal  6 X070 s trap £ iytvero 
— a weighty  utterance  to  which  Schmiedel  has  done  but  scant  justice,  (p. 
152).  Schmiedel  himself  admits  that  the  Gnostic  division  between  God 
and  the  world  has  been  softened  by  the  Fourth  Gospel.  As  for  the 
Gnostic  ineradicable  dualism  between  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  devil,  that  is  excluded  by  the  Sei  i/pas  ytw-q Brjvcu  8.vu6ev 

of  John  iii.  7.  The  third  verse  of  that  chapter  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
bility that  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  may  become  spirit  (p.  60). 
For  the  new  birth  is  such  a change. 

In  Part  ii  (pp.  169-277)  the  author  discusses  the  “origin  and  value  of 
the  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Revelation  of  John”.  The  Gospel  is  assigned 
to  the  period  between  132  (date  of  Bar  Coqhba’s  insurrection)  and  140. 
Such  an  extremely  late  dating  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  neglecting  the 
weight  of  convergent  lines  of  independent  testimony.  Whether  the 
unknown  writer  intended  to  have  his  book  regarded  as  the  work  of 
John  the  Apostle  (in  other  words,  whether  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
pseudonymous  writing),  Schmiedel  is  unable  to  say.  At  any  rate,  he 
regards  this  as  a matter  of  indifference. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John,  according  to  Schmiedel,  stands  in  some- 
what the  same  double  relation  to  Gnosticism  as  does  the  Gospel.  Its 
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main  purpose  is  to  oppose  the  Gnostics,  yet  it  agrees  with  them  to  a 
very  large  extent,  though  it  stands  nearer  than  the  Gospel  to  the 
ordinary  faith  of  the  Church.  By  an  even  more  extreme  exercise  of  the 
same  kind  of  criticism  that  has  set  up  an  opposition  between  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  Schmiedel  concludes  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  was  not  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  Epistle, 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  expected  to  take  place  on  a definite  day; 
the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as  His  most  important  redemptive 
act;  the  dualism  between  God  and  the  world  is  not  so  extreme  as  in 
the  Gospel;  “the  Word  of  Life”  appears  instead  of  the  designation 
“Logos”.  In  no  one  of  these  particulars  can  an  absolute  opposition  be 
set  up.  The  coming  of  Christ,  for  example,  as  Schmiedel  admits, 
appears  in  John  v.  28f.  clearly  as  an  objective  event  in  the  future.  To 
regard  this  as  inconsistent  with  Christ’s  presence  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  is  to  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  fruitful  ideas 
of  Christianity — the  idea,  namely,  that  the  Christian  already  has  in 
principle  the  blessings  that  will  be  fully  realized  only  in  heaven.  If  the 
difference  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  is  one  of  emphasis 
merely,  surely  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  identity  of  authorship. 

The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  Schmiedel  assigns  to  an  unknown 
writer  who  probably  wished  them  to  be  ascribed  to  John  the  Presbyter. 
They  were  probably  earlier  than  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle. 

The  most  important  sections  of  the  Apocalypse  are  assigned  to  the 
years  68-70;  the  final  redaction  may  not  have  been  far  from  the  date 
fixed  by  Irenaeus  (95  or  96).  Schmiedel  does  not  exclude  with  abso- 
lute positiveness  the  view  that  it  was  John  the  Presbyter  who  published 
the  work  in  its  completed  form. 

Much  of  Schmiedel’s  book  is  highly  instructive.  There  are  real  diffi- 
culties in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  need  to  be  viewed  from  many  angles. 
But  unfortunately  our  author’s  lack  of  logical  perspective  has  led  him 
so  to  confuse  the  important  things  with  the  unimportant,  that  the  ordi- 
nary reader  will  hardly  gain  any  very  clear  idea  of  the  real  questions 
at  issue.  Schmiedel’s  book  does  not  give  the  impression  of  any  very 
deep  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  a whole. 

The  translation  is  only  moderately  successful — the  harsh  literalness 
has  not  always  been  combined  with  perfect  accuracy.  On  p.  215,  “Wir 
brauchen  aber  nicht  einmal  dabei  stehen  zu  bleiben  dass”  is  translated 
“We  need  not  stop  to  think,  as  regards  this  matter,  that” — to  the  serious 
confusion  of  the  reader. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons.  Von  Lie.  theol.  Dr. 
phil.  Johannes  Leipoldt,  Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat  Halle- 
Wittenberg.  Erster  Teil.  Die  Entstehung.  Leipzig.  J.  C.  Hin- 
richs’sche  Buchhandlung.  1907.  Pp.  viii,  288.  Marks  3.60,  geb. 
4.50.  Zweiter  Teil.  Mittelalter  und  Neuzeit.  1908.  Pp.  iv.  181. 
Mark  2.40,  geb.  3.30. 
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Dr.  Leipoldt  has  written  an  informing  and  useful  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  It  is  convenient  in  size,  yet  suffic- 
iently supplied  with  the  texts  of  the  more  important  sources.  The 
care  and  discrimination  with  which  these  texts  have  been  chosen,  hav- 
ing been  gathered, — especially  in  the  second  volume — from  volumes  not 
readily  accessible  to  many,  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  book  and 
deserve  the  warm  appreciation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  proof-reading  has  been  done  with  unusual  accuracy.  There  are 
some  additions  but  few  corrections  noted  by  the  author;  it  is  only  un- 
fortunate that  the  Eusebian  text  of  Schwartz  was  not  available  when 
the  first  volume  was  passing  through  the  press. 

The  material  of  the  first  volume  is  organized  under  the  rubrics  of 
the  ordinary  sections  or  divisions  of  the  New  Testament,  beginning, 
however,  with  the  Apocalypse  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Leipoldt’s  view 
that  this  section  first  attained  canonicity;  then  follow  the  Gospels,  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  and  Acts.  This  method  of  arrangement  has  its 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  It  brings  together  the  data  from 
Patristic  and  other  sources  bearing  on  the  use  and  estimate  of  the 
books  entering  into,  or  by  nature  or  usage  associated  with,  the  several 
sections  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  this  way  supplements  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  external  evidence  for  the  individual  books  of  the  New 
Testament  usually  presented — but  not  always  with  sufficient  fullness — in 
the  Introductions ; but  the  consequence  of  this  is  considerable  repetition, 
and  at  times  even  some  inconsistency.  The  first  volume  covers  the 
period  extending  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  sixth  century.  In  the 
second  volume  the  material  falls  naturally  into  two  sections : The  Canon 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  The  Canon  in  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Dr.  Leipoldt  begins  his  discussion  with  an  investigation  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  early  Christians.  The  treatment  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Christians  to  the  Old  Testament  is  prefaced  by  a section  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  Judaism  to  the  Old  Testament, — discussing  the  extent 
of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  Palestinian  (Josephus)  and  Hellenistic 
(LXX)  ; the  theory  of  inspiration  and  the  resultant  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. The  early  Christians  possessed,  it  is  true,  no  book  written  by 
the  Founder  of  their  faith;  but  still  Christianity  was  from  the  beginning 
a book-religion,  for  the  Christians  received  the  Old  Testament  as  Holy 
Scripture.  This  was  at  first  sufficient  for  them  and  they  felt  no  imme- 
diate need  of  a New  Testament.  Their  Canon  was  the  Canon  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews.  Jesus  had  reaffirmed  its  authority  and  His  view  con- 
tinued to  be  the  view  of  the  Church,  although  the  use  of  the  LXX 
among  the  Gentile  Christians  influenced  their  attitude  toward  the  extent 
of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  The  Jewish  theory  of  inspiration  was 
retained  and  as  the  Old  Testament  became  primarily  a book  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  the  allegorical  interpretation  common  among  the  Jews 
was  not  only  retained  but  extended.  . 

The  first  authority  recognized  by  the  early  Christians — after  Jesus 
and  the  Old  Testament — was  not  the  Apostles  as  such  but  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  was  manifest  more  immediately  in  the  Christian  prophets. 
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(but  cf.  Eph.  ii:2o;  iv:n).  Hence  the  writings  of  the  prophets — 
which  took  the  form  of  Apocalypses — were  highly  regarded  and  formed 
the  earliest  element  in  the  New  Testament  Canon.  I Cor.  vii : 40,  cf. 
xii.  28f.  is  adduced  to  show  that  even  Paul  grounded  his  claim  to 
authority  on  the  possession  of  the  Spirit.  “The  Apostle  is  authoritative 
( Autoritat ),  because  he  possesses  of  the  Spirit”  (p.  29,  n.  5;  cf.  pp.  106, 
183) — surely  an  inadequate  account  of  the  source  of  the  specific  author- 
ity claimed  by  an  Apostle.  The  principal  evidence  adduced  for  the 
early  preeminence  of  the  Apocalypse  is  Pseudo-Cyprian,  de  aleatoribus, 
in  which  beside  the  Old  Testament  only  two  books  are  cited  as  Holy 
Scripture,  viz.,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
The  evidence  for  the  presence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Sahidic-Coptic 
version  (pp.  81  f.,  cf.  93  n.3)  is  important  because  it  corrects  an  earlier 
and  a rather  wide-spread  view. 

The  highest  authority  of  the  early  Christians  was  the  words  of  Jesus. 
At  first  the  Christians  were  content  with  the  oral  tradition  of  Jesus’ 
words  but  before  70  this  tradition  had  become  fixed  in  written  form, 
i.  e.,  in  Gospels.  But  our  four  Evangelists  did  not  regard  their  sources 
as  canonical  and  neither  did  they  regard  their  own  work  as  canonical 
(p.  1 12).  In  fact  the  work  of  the  Evangelists  was  not  so  regarded  by 
others  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (p.  113).  Even  Marcion 
did  not  attribute  canonical  authority  to  his  Gospel  and  consequently 
can  have  found  no  such  Gospels  at  Rome  (pp.  i2of,  cf.  173,  192,  203). 
Papias  preferred  oral  to  written  tradition  of  Jesus’  words  (pp.  123,  cf. 
145  n-  3>  I57»  190).  Justin  occupies  an  intermediate  position:  the  Gos- 
pels are  about  to  become  canonical — the  transition  taking  place  between 
the  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  (pp.  I29f.).  The  fourfold  Gospel 
Canon  was  widely  current  in  the  Church  by  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury (pp.  139-161),  although  forms  of  expression  occur  at  a later  time 
which  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  survivals  of  an  earlier  usage  (pp. 
161-165).  Only  in  Syria  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian — earlier  in  its 
Syriac  form  (whether  this  was  original  or  derivative) — than  the  Cure- 
tonian  and  Lewis  forms  of  the  Syriac  version — was  used  instead  of  the 
separate  Gospels  (pp.  165-173). 

The  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  underlies  the  canon- 
ization of  their  writings.  This  authority  had  its  origin  in  the  intention 
of  Jesus  (p.  182),  but  even  Paul  did  not  claim  special  authority  or 
regard  his  Epistles  as  Holy  Scripture  (p.  183).  Paul’s  Epistles  were 
at  first  read  only  in  the  several  churches  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed— the  Epistle  from  Laodicea  (Col.  iv:  16)  is  an  exception.  They 
were  not  regarded,  however,  as  canonical.  The  early  Christian  con- 
ception of  an  Apostle  was  a very  broad  one.  It  was  not  limited  to  the 
Twelve  and  Paul  but  included  others,  especially  travelling  Evangel- 
ists. How  then  did  Apostolic  Epistles  become  canonical?  During 
the  post-Apostolic  age  the  prestige  of  the  Apostles  was  increasing,  but 
even  in  the  age  of  the  Apologists  Apostolic  Epistles  were  not  regarded 
as  canonical.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Acts.  These  all  became 
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canonical  between  the  time  of  the  Apologists  and  the  Catholic  Fathers. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Canon  about  the  year 
200  and  later  in  the  different  Church-regions,  Dr.  Leipoldt  discusses  the 
various  formulae  that  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Canon  (pp.  266ff.)  and  states  the  grounds  upon  which  his,  or  in  his 
view,  the  Evangelical  estimate, — its  high  valuation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— rests  (p.  269)  : first,  the  New  Testament  contains  the  most  valu- 
able historical  information  about  Jesus;  and  second,  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians have  the  conviction  that  the  Spirit  of  God  speaks  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Catholic  view  of  the  New 
Testament  rests  on  an  external  authority, — the  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  principle  of  the  Evangelical  view  was  stated  by  Luther : “Heilige 
Schrift  ist,  was  Christum  treibt.” 

In  his  second  volume,  Dr.  Leipoldt  points  out  that  the  history  of  the 
Canon  was  not  concluded  in  the  fifth  century.  The  extent  of  the  Canon 
has  indeed  remained  the  same,  but  changes  have  been  made  in  the  order 
of  the  books,  and  the  judgment  of  individuals  has  differed  in  regard  both 
to  the  authority  of  its  several  elements  and  the  principle  or  ground 
of  this  authority.  The  so-called  disputed  books — the  seven  whose  can- 
onicity  was  questioned  in  parts  of  the  early  Church — were  discussed  by 
Humanists  like  Erasmus  and  by  the  Reformers.  The  ground  of  the 
authority  of  the  Canon  entered  into  the  debate  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Reformers.  Dr.  Leipoldt  manifests  sympathy  with 
Luther,  and  discusses  his  view  and  that  of  his  followers  with  instruc- 
tive fullness.  The  concluding  section  on  “Modern  Times”  is  all  too 
brief  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  also  too  narrow  in  the  conception  of  its 
theme. 

There  are  many  places,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  where  Dr.  Lei- 
poldt’s  interpretation  of  the  evidence  is  open  to  question.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  his  view  of  the  priority  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostles.  His  argument  in  regard  to 
Marcion  and  the  Canon  in  Rome  and  his  interpretation  of  Papias  (pp. 
123,  145,  n.  3,  157,  190)  are  equally  uncertain.  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  discus- 
sion of  Papias’  attitude  toward  written  documents  seems  to  me  the  more 
reasonable  view.  In  fact,  Dr.  Leipoldt  here  as  elsewhere  appears  to  be 
hampered  by  the  so-called  “critical  tradition”.  At  times  this  seems  to 
influence  him  so  strongly  that  his  discussion  has  the  appearance  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  evidence,  for  resort  is  had  to  arguments  which  in 
other  connections  are  definitely  set  aside  as  invalid.  For  example,  the 
evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  I Tim.  v.  18  is  dis- 
missed with  the  remark:  “In  accordance  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
we  must  assume  that  this  is  a slip  of  memory  ( Geddchtnisfehler ) : the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  indeed  has  a thoroughly  Old  Testament  ring 
( Klang ),  has  been  taken  erroneously  for  an  Old  Testament  saying” 
(p.  1 12,  Zusatz  1).  But  when  it  is  argued  by  others  that  the  word  of 
Jesus  quoted  as  Scripture  in  Barnabas  iv:i4  has  an  Old  Testament 
ring  {Klang)  and  might  therefore  have  been  mistaken  for  an  Old  Tes- 
tament saying,  Dr.  Leipoldt  says : “I  can  see  in  this  assertion  only  an 
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evasion”  (eine  Ausflucht,  p.  126;  cf.  the  similar  argument  p.  186  Zu- 
satz,  “Es  liegt  eine  ungenaue  Ausdrucksweise  vor”,  and  p.  191  “oder 
Polycarp  hat  irrthiimlicherweise  gemeint”;  cf.  also  p.  218).  Moreover, 
parts  of  Dr.  Leipoldt’s  argument  are  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  the  work  of  other  scholars  which  will  hardly  commend  them- 
selves equally  to  all, — as  for  example  the  conclusions  of  Rohrbach  in 
regard  to  the  ending  of  Mark  (p.  116  n.  2)  or  of  Schwartz  in  regard  to 
the  early  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  implied  in  the  Canon  Muratori  (pp. 
146,  152).  On  page  131  it  is  argued  that  Justin’s  infrequent  use  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  not  an  indication  that  he  esteemed  it  less  highly  than 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (cf.  also  p.  153),  and  yet  on  page  148  n.  3 it  is 
said  that  “the  Apologete  Justin  probably  had  a dislike  ( Abneigung ) for 
the  Fourth  Gospel.”  The  connection  also  between  conclusion  and  prem- 
ise in  Dr.  Leipoldt’s  argument  is  at  times  a little  loose,  as  when,  for 
example,  from  the  premise  (p.  164)  “When  men  like  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Sarapion  of  Antioch,  who  certainly  or  probably  knew  and 
acknowledged  the  fourfold-Gospel  Canon,  yet  cite  with  regard  other 
Gospels  beside  the  four  Gospels”  it  is  concluded  “therefore  the  four- 
fold Gospel  Canon  was  not  in  their  eyes  a thing  definitely  circumscribed 
for  all  time”.  The  facts  of  the  premise  only  show  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fourfold-Gospel  Canon  on  the  part  of  these  men  did  not 
exclude  or  prevent  a high  regard  for  and  citation  of  other  Gospels. 
(Other  instances  of  faulty  interpretation  are  pointed  out  by  A.  E. 
Brooke,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  1907-8,  p.  607L).  Dr.  Leipoldt 
manifests  a tendency  also  to  argue  that  a certain  hypothesis  “is  not 
excluded”  or  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  something  is  said,  it  is 
“only”  that  and  not  something  else  that  might  have  been  said  and  from 
such  considerations  to  draw  important  historical  conclusions  (cf.  p.  238 
where  what  is  “nicht  ausgeschlossen”  appears  in  the  next  paragraph  as 
an  accepted  fact;  cf.  also  the  qualification  of  the  statement  in  the  text 
on  p.  248  by  foot-note  3;  for  an  undue  emphasis  upon  “nur”  cf.  p.  164). 
Although  generally  careful  to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion  (p.  5),  Dr. 
Leipoldt  occasionally  confuses  them  (Vol.  ii,  p.  73). 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Cambridge  Patristic  Texts.  General  Editor:  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D., 

Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. — The  Confessions  of 
Augustine.  Edited  by  John  Gibb,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  at  Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  and  William  Mont- 
gomery, B.D.  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  1908.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.)  8vo. ; pp.  lxxiv,  480. 

Dr.  Gibb  and  Mr.  Montgomery  have  given  us  an  excellent  edition 
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of  Augustine’s  Confessions  in  this  beautifully  printed  and  appointed 
volume. 

The  text  they  print  is,  of  course,  Pius  Knoll’s;  and,  of  course,  Pius 
Knoll’s  in  its  revised  form  (Teubner,  1898).  They  tell  us  they  have 
departed  from  Knoll’s  text  in  a few  readings;  but  they  give  us  no  list 
of  these  new  readings.  We  have  noted  the  following  instances  (which 
are  probably  nearly  all  of  them)  : 

I.  viii.  13  (p.  13,  13)  omnibus,  pensabatn  memoria:  for  omnibus,  pen- 
sabam  memoria:  (punctuation). 

I.  xviii.  29  (p.  31,  3)  oniines  for  hominibus  (but  omines  in  Addenda 
et  Corrigenda). 

VI.  iii.  4 (p.  142,  12)  te  terminatum  for  determinatum. 

VIII.  ii.  3 (p.  205,  5)  spirabat  prodigia  for  inspirabat  populo  (but 
spirabat  prodigia  in  Addenda  and  Corrigenda). 

IX.  viii.  18  (p.  254,  11)  reprobos,  for  f praepositos  (but  reprobos  in 
Addenda  et  Corregenda). 

X.  ix.  16  (p.  285,  13)  earum  for  eorum. 

X.  xx.  29  (p.  296,  4)  "sat,  est  illic”,  ubi  for  ‘‘sat,  est  illic”.  ubi 
(punctuation). 

X.  xxiv.  35  (p.  300,  23)  inveni  for  invenio. 

X.  xxviii.  39  (p.  303,  13)  prosperis  for  prospera. 

X.  xxxi.  44  (p.  307,  2)  quid  for  quod. 

X.  xxxi.  45  (p.  308,  4),  miles  for  milex. 

X.  xxxv.  55  (p.  316,  8),  luceat  for  lucet. 

X.  xxxv.  55  (p.  317,  1),  est  for  non  est. 

X.  xxxv.  55.  (p.  317,  1),  operta  for  operata. 

X.  xxxvii.  60  (p.  321,  13)  supervacanea  for  supervacuanea. 

X.  xxxviii.  63  (p.  324,  3),  homo  after  saepe  for  omit. 

X.  xl.  65  (p.  325,  11 ),  nuntiantibus  for  nutantibus. 

XI.  xix.  25  (p.  350,  20),  non  for  nec. 

XII.  xxii.  31  (p.  387,  29),  praescriptum  for  perscriptum. 

XIII.  iii.  4 (p.  405,  15),  tu  before  es  for  omit. 

XIII.  xix.  24  (p.  425,  23),  offocaverunt  for  suff ocaverunt. 

XIII.  xxi.  29  (p.  429,  1),  regnum  for  regno. 

XIII.  xxi.  29  (p.  429,  9),  ut  for  et. 

The  question  naturally  arises  how  far  this  best  text  of  the  Con- 
fessions rests  on  good  MS.  authority.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Knoll  considers  that  the  MS.  transmission  goes  back  to  a single  arche- 
type of,  say,  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  derives  his  text  mainly  from 
a single  codex  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, — which  he  cites  as 
S ( Codex  Sessoriana,  now  in  the  Library  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  at 
Rome),  the  nearest  congener  to  which  is  a Viennese  MS.  which  he 
cites  as  W.  The  text  of  Knoll  may  be  said,  then,  to  be  based  on  the 
readings  of  SW  to  which  the  remaining  MSS.  bring  very  little  real 
help.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  a number  of 
passages  have  been  transmitted  to  us  corruptly  and  the  precarious  aid 
of  conjecture  requires  to  be  called  in  for  their  correction.  It  is  re- 
assuring, however,  to  observe  how  few  such  passages  there  are.  We 
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have  observed  the  following  conjectural  readings  in  Dr.  Gibb’s  and 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  text : 

I.  xi.  18  (p.  19,  14),  potius  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  per  eos. 

I.  xiv.  23  (p.  23,  11),  texuerat  (Knoll)  for  SW  texerat. 

I.  xiv.  23  (p.  23,  23)  id  quod  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  et  qua. 

I.  xviii.  29  (p.  31,  3),  omines  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  homines. 

III.  viii.  16  (p.  71,  3),  cui  (Knoll)  for  SW  sive. 

IV.  iii.  6 (p.  84,  3),  sortem  (Knoll)  for  SW  sortes. 

V.  xiii.  23  (p.  133,  5),  sermonis  suavitate  (Knoll)  for  SW  sennone 
suavitatis. 

VI.  iii.  4 (p.  142,  12),  te  terminatum  (Benedictines)  for  MSS.  Knoll, 
determinatum. 

VIII.  ii.  3 (p.  205,  5),  prodigia  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  popilios. 

VIII.  iii.  9 (p.  210,  16),  fragra  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  fragla. 

IX.  viii.  18  (p.  254,  11),  reprobos  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  praepositos. 

X.  xviii.  27  (p.  294,  3),  non  nidos  suos  (Knoll)  for  S non  nidosue. 

X.  xx.  29  (p.  296,  25),  solo  sono  (Knoll)  conflating  S solo  and  MSS. 

sono. 

X.  xxi.  3 (p.  297,  7),  vidi  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  vidit. 

XI.  ix.  11  (p.  341,  11),  fecisti,  deus  (Knoll)  for  reverse  order  of 
words  in  most  MSS. 

XI.  xv.  18  (p.  346,  10),  an  ante  (Knoll)  conflating  S and  other  MSS. 

XII.  xii.  15  (p.  376,  1),  possent  (Knoll)  for  MSS.  possunt. 

XII.  xxviii.  38  (p.  395,  13),  variationes  (Louvan.)  for  MSS.  narra- 
tiones. 

All  of  these  conjectures  except  two,  it  will  be  noted,  are  Knoll’s 
own,  and  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the  te  terminatum  of  VI. 
iii.  4,  have  been  simply  taken  over  with  Knoll’s  text.  In  this  single 
instance  Dr.  Gibb  and  Mr.  Montgomery  desert  Knoll’s  guidance,  revert- 
ing to  an  old  emendation  of  the  Benedictines,  which  was  approved  also 
by  Dr.  Pusey.  Clearly  the  text  of  the  Confessions  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  very  soundly  and  we  may  look  upon  it  as  presented  by  Knoll  as 
in  a very  satisfactory  state. 

Our  new  editors,  though  following  Knoll  closely,  have  not  followed 
him  blindly,  and  have  discussed  in  their  notes,  as  they  say,  “the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  the  text  is  uncertain,  or  the  variants  of 
special  interest”.  As  these  discussions  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  we 
note  the  following  instances  for  the  benefit  of  the  interested  reader: 

[I.  ii.  2 (p.  3,  6),  invocabo .] 

I.  viii.  13  (p.  13,  13),  pensabam. 

I.  xviii.  29  (p.  31,  3),  omines. 

I.  xx.  31  (p.  33,  9),  ceteris. 

II.  iii.  6 (p.  39,  20),  ima. 

II.  iii.  9 (p.  42,  4),  prodiebat. 

II.  iii.  9 (p.  42,  10),  nec  penuria  et  fastidio. 

III.  vi.  10  (p.  64,  2),  phantismatis. 

III.  vii.  13  (p.  69,  9),  hie  serviunt. 

IV.  iii.  6 (p.  85,  i),  castus. 
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IV.  viii.  13  (p.  92,  14),  flagrare. 

IV.  xv.  24  (p.  101,  n),  sexu. 

V.  i.  1 (p.  108,  1),  adtransiens. 

V.  iii.  4 (p.  hi,  15),  se. 

VI.  i.  1 (p.  137,  4),  offerebat. 

VI.  iii.  4 (p.  142,  12)  te  termination. 

VII.  xx.  26  (p.  197,  7),  quisque. 

VIII.  ii.  3 (p.  205,  5),  prodigia. 

VIII.  xi.  26  (p.  227,  22),  vanitantium. 

IX.  iii.  5 (p.  236,  12),  anxitudine. 

IX.  iii.  5 (p.  237,  11 ),  virtutis. 

IX.  iv.  20  (p.  243,  11 ),  lambiunt. 

IX.  viii.  18  (p.  254,  11 ),  reprobos. 

IX.  viii.  18  (p.  255,  9),  ordinate. 

IX.  ix.  19  (p.  256,  12),  condicionis. 

IX.  ix.  27  (p.  262,  17),  ponitis. 

IX.  xiii.  34  (p.  268,  10),  discutias. 

IX.  xiii.  37  (p.  271,  2),  hanc  vitam. 

X.  xxxiv.  53  (p.  314,  20),  sacrificatori. 

X.  xxxvii.  62  (p.  323,  8),  tu. 

XII.  xi.  14  (p.  374,  21),  infimarum. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  most  of  these  notes,  though  at- 
tached to  readings,  are  not  strictly  speaking  textual  notes,  but  concern 
questions  of  form,  grammar  and  interpretation. 

The  editors  have  very  properly  inserted  between  the  Introduction  and 
the  Text  a brief  “summary  of  the  history  of  the  text”.  Though  the 
details  are  filled  in  from  other  sources,  the  outline  of  this  summary 
has  unfortunately  been  taken  from  Knoll.  We  say  “unfortunately”,  for 
the  section  in  Knoll  which  has  been  drawn  upon  is  not  a summary  of 
the  history  of  the  text  but  only  an  account  of  the  editions  which  he 
selected  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  his  own  text.  Accordingly  he 
cites  the  readings  of  these  (four)  editions  in  the  digests  of  readings 
which  he  prints  beneath  his  text.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  digest  of 
selected  readings  which  Dr.  Gibb  and  Mr.  Montgomery  print  beneath 
their  text  citations  of  these  editions  are  taken  over  from  Knoll  without 
any  indication  to  the  reader  of  what  the  symbols  stand  for.  The  reader 
accordingly  meets  repeatedly  with  “edd.”  with  no  intimation  that  just 
these  four  editions  are  intended,  and  with  such  symbols  as  m,  0.  mo. 
without  any  clue  to  their  significance.  There  may  be  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  selecting  just  these  four  editions, — Amerbach  1506, 
Louvain  (Paris)  1651,  Benedictine,  1689,  Pusey  1838 — for  collation  in 
presenting  the  text.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  considering  their 
enumeration  to  constitute  a “summary  of  the  history  of  the  text”?  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Confessions  had  been  printed  at  least  four  times  (first, 
apparently  at  Milan,  1475)  before  the  editio  princeps  of  Augustine’s 
works  was  printed  by  Amerbach  at  Basle  in  1506.  And  how  can  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Confessions  pass  over  in 
silence  the  long  series  of  editions  which  bear  the  name  of  Sommalius 
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(beginning  apparently  1607)  ? Or  the  series  which  Wagnareck  inaugu- 
rated in  1630?  Or  that  begun  by  Du  Bois  in  1687 — which  lies  at  the 
base  of  Pusey’s  and  von  Raumer’s  texts? 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  express  doubt  also  whether  the  statement 
with  which  the  preface  opens  may  not  be  misleading.  There  we  are 
told  that,  “with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  edition  of  the  year  1838, 
which  contains  a number  of  parallel  passages  and  a few  notes  in  Latin, 
no  annotated  text  of  Augustine’s  Confessions  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  only  one  in  Germany,  which  appeared  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1856  under  the  editorship  of  Karl  von  Raumer”.  The 
phrase,  “in  Latin”,  seems  to  contrast  Dr.  Pusey’s  notes  with  those  of 
the  present  edition  in  the  matter  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
presented.  But  Dr.  Gibb  and  Mr.  Montgomery  have  not  avoided  Latin 
in  their  notes,  but  freely  cite  illustrative  passages  from  other  authors 
in  that  language,  as  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  do  when  annotating  a 
Latin  author.  They  also  cite  passages  in  Greek,  which  also  seems 
entirely  proper.  We  have  more  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  citing 
German,  French  and  Italian  authors  in  their  own  languages,  as  they 
also  do, — if,  that  is,  their  book  is  designed  as  a handbook  for  students, 
as  it  seems  to  be.  But  this  aside,  though  the  main  assertion  of  the 
statement  in  question  may  be  formally  true,  it  would  be  misleading  if 
it  were  understood  to  affirm  that  annotated  editions  of  the  Confessions 
are  confined  to  those  enumerated.  We  may  not  hold  Wagnareck’s 
extended  commentary  on  the  Confessions  in  very  high  esteem,  but  it  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  annotation  of  the  Confessions,  and  is  still, 
after  two  centuries  and  a half  being  reprinted  (Turin,  1891)  and  (very 
much  indeed)  “modified”  (by  M.  Pihan,  Paris,  c.  1902)  for  modern 
consumption.  And  certainly  the  “notes”  with  which  Du  Bois  (1687) 
“illustrated”  his  text — which  formed  the  mine  from  which  Dr.  Pusey 
drew — are  by  no  means  negligible.  And  other  elaborately  annotated 
editions  have  been  published. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  call  attention  to  these  petty  inexactnesses 
of  statement  or  treatment.  They  are,  however,  of  no  great  importance. 
What  is  of  importance  is  that  our  editors,  having  adopted  the  best 
extant  text  of  the  Confessions  and,  beautifully  reprinting  it,  have  accom- 
panied that  text  with  the  best  extant  series  of  notes  upon  it.  Former 
annotations  on  the  Confessions  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  its 
matter,  and  have  had  as  their  object  to  explain,  illustrate  or  even  to 
apply  Augustine’s  teaching.  Wagnareck’s  elaborate  commentary  is  very 
properly  described  by  Portalie  as  a body  of  “excellent  ascetic  notes”. 
Dr.  Pusey’s  notes,  representing  another  line  of  descent,  are  mainly 
concerned  to  elucidate  Augustine’s  meaning  either  by  the  adduction  of 
parallel  passages  from  his  other  writings  or  by  didactic  explanation. 
Much  of  this  annotation  is  valuable;  but  we  have  lacked  hitherto  a 
good  hand-edition  of  the  Confessions  provided  with  notes  which  should 
be  broadly  explicative  in  the  pedagogical  sense,  — should  supply,  in 
other  words,  just  the  aid  the  inexperienced  student  needs  to  help  him 
over  the  hard  places  of  the  text  and  to  enable  him  to  read  it  intelli- 
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gently.  It  is  this  that  Dr.  Gibb  and  Mr.  Montgomery  have  undertaken 
to  supply:  and  they  have  done  it  admirably.  Their  notes  are  strictly 
confined  to  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  text  and  supply  information 
and  guidance  in  textual,  lexical,  grammatical,  rhetorical,  logical,  arch- 
aeological, historical  and  philosophical  difficulties.  Every  chapter  is 
begun  with  a brief  statement  of  its  contents,  and  then  the  editors 
accompany  the  readers  through  it,  clause  by  clause,  helping  him  over  the 
difficulties  and  seeing  that  he  understands  each  clause  exactly  and  appre- 
ciates it  fully.  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say  that  the  editors  have  done  this 
work  well,  with  adequate  knowledge,  good  judgment,  restraint  and 
sound  pedagogical  instinct.  We  should  like  it  better,  if,  as  we  have 
said,  passages  quoted  from  German,  French  and  Italian  writers  had 
been  rendered  into  English : for  the  book  is  distinctly  for,  not  the 
learned,  but  learners.  But  this  is  a small  matter  and  is  worth  mention 
only  because  the  passages  quoted  are  always  so  appositely  quoted  that 
we  feel  regret  that  many  of  those  who  will  use  the  book  will  miss  their 
aid.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  full  and  sound  knowledge  of  Augustine 
and  his  teaching,  the  customs  and  thought  of  the  times,  and  the  course 
of  Christian  history  these  notes  are  informed. 

There  is  prefixed  to  the  volume  an  adequate  Introduction,  which 
supplies  the  reader  with  what  he  needs  to  know  of  the  origin,  literary 
form  and  character  of  the  Confessions  and  their  place  in  Augustine’s 
development,  that  he  may  proceed  profitably  to  their  study.  The  same 
competent  knowledge  and  sane  judgment  exhibited  in  the  notes  are 
manifested  in  this  Introduction  also.  We  should  have  liked  a fuller 
discussion  of  the  literary  form  which  the  Confessions  exemplify — with 
perhaps  a sketch  of  the  development  of  autobiography  in  the  ancient 
world  and  its  culmination  in  the  Confessions,  and  an  indication  of  the 
essential  differences  which  separate  them  from  all  simple  autobiogra- 
phies strictly  so  called.  The  editors,  however,  simply  decline  the  task 
of  determining  the  precise  literary  genre  of  the  Confessions:  “It  seems 
best  to  leave  the  Confessions  in  a separate  category  of  their  own,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  bring  them  into  relation  to  works  of  a different  age 
and  of  a different  spirit.”  No  doubt.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
would  be  useful  in  introducing  students  to  them  to  set  them  into 
relation  to  works  of  a similar  general  character  in  their  own  age  and 
of  the  same  spirit  in  different  ages,  that  the  category  to  which  they 
belong  may  be  intelligently  apprehended.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
somewhat  perfunctory  discussion  of  the  literary  congeners  of  the  Con- 
fessions that  there  occurs  the  only  serious  slip  in  a matter  of  fact 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  volume.  How  the  editors  came  to 
write  “Paulinus  of  Nola”  for  Paulinus  of  Pella  when  speaking  of  the 
latter’s  Eucharisticos  Deo  as  a possible  parallel  (in  one  aspect)  to  the 
Confessions,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

A “table  of  dates”  in  the  life  of  Augustine  down  to  the  writing  of  the 
Confessions,  and  three  excellent  Indices — of  Subjects,  Scriptural  Texts, 
and  Latin  words — add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  Every  teacher 
who  has  ever  read  the  Confessions  with  a class  and  hopes  to  read  it 
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again — and  who  that  has  once  done  it  will  not  hope  to  do  it  again? — 
will  be  grateful  for  this  admirable  class-edition  of  the  book. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Men  of  the  Kingdom.  Erasmus:  The  Scholar.  By  John  Alfred 
Faulkner,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary.  Cincinnati:  Jennings  & Graham.  New  York:  Eaton 
& Mains.  1907.  Pp.  249.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

To  publish  volumes  on  such  men  as  Cyprian  and  Erasmus  in  succes- 
sive years  is  no  light  task,  but  Professor  Faulkner  has  accomplished  it. 
What  was  said  in  this  Review,  (Vol.  VI,  p.  677)  of  the  former  volume 
is  applicable  also  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  one  on  Erasmus.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  is  intended  for  laymen  and  those  beginning  their  his- 
torical studies, — for  those  who  have  to  be  informed  what  rhetoric  was, 
or  that  the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  temporal  rulers.  Pro- 
fessor Faulkner  is  nothing  if  not  modern.  As  he  could  not  write  of 
Cyprian  without  reflections  on  Philadelphia  under  the  Quay  ring,  much 
less  could  Erasmus  fail  to  condemn  our  modern  faults.  We  are  told 
opportunely  that  we  fall  short  of  Erasmus’  ideal  “with  our  robber  tar- 
iffs and  our  huge  monopolies  building  up  our  multi-millionaires,  and 
creating  conditions  which  have  in  them  the  seed-plots  of  revolutions” 
(p.  140)  ; that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  was  conferred  on 
Erasmus  “for  the  same  reason  that  our  honorary  degrees  are  some- 
times granted,  viz.,  as  a recognition  of  special  attainments  in  theologi- 
cal science”  (p.  80)  ; and  that  the  Sorbonne  condemned  the  “colloquies” 
like  the  “contemptible  censorship  of  Russia’s  despot”  (p.  166).  Indeed, 
the  whole  volume  is  pervaded  with  a breezy  modernity  of  style  that 
is  but  ill  adapted  to  portray  the  graceful  repose  sought  after  by  the 
leaders  of  Humanism.  It  may  not  be  inexact  to  say  that  the  Inqui- 
sition “nabbed”  Laurentius  Valla  (p.  23),  but  somehoy  the  word  does 
not  seem  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Office;  and  when  we 
read  that  the  author  does  not  take  “much  stock  in”  a certain  statement 
of  Erasmus  (p.  85),  or  that  the  great  scholar  exhorts  the  church  “to 
sidetrack  her  abuses”  (p.  228)  our  feelings  are  somewhat  exacerbated 
at  being  thus  incontinently  jerked  out  of  the  dim  quiet  of  a sixteenth 
century  study  and  hurtled  on  to  the  floor  of  a wheat  exchange,  or 
into  the  shunting  yard  of  a railroad  terminal.  By  “bursarship”  (p.  36) 
is  meant  “bursary”. 

Professor  Faulkner  has  read  widely  both  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus 
and  in  the  literature  concerning  him,  and  the  little  volume  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  informing.  We  look  in  vain,  indeed, 
for  a unified,  clearly  thought  out  portrait  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age,  with  his  foibles,  idiosyncrasies,  learning  and  popularity.  They 
are  mentioned,  indeed,  but  they  are  not  woven  into  the  texture  of  the 
book  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  reader  into  touch  with  the  living 
personality.  What  the  author  gives  us  is  rather  a more  or  less  chro- 
nological, running  account  of  Erasmus’  life  and  labors,  with  frequent 
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excerpts  from  his  works.  Controversial  points  are  avoided,  or  briefly 
disposed  of  by  the  citation  of  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  is 
not  always  consistent,  or  more  frequently,  that  of  other  writers.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  the  modern  controversy  over  the  state  of  the  monasteries 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  are  told  that  Erasmus  “may 
be  assumed  to  speak  without  prejudice”  (p.  101),  but  that  sometimes  he 
is  to  be  suspected  of  laying  “on  the  brush  with  too  dark  colors”.  In 
discussing  the  creed  of  Erasmus,  it  is  said  that  he  regarded  the  Bible 
as  the  “pure  fountain  of  evangelical  doctrine”  of  which  the  “Holy 
Spirit  is  the  author”,  but  “this  does  not  mean  that  it  does  not  contain 
minor  errors  which  do  not  touch  its  authority”  (p.  201)  ; but  also  “with- 
out blemish  of  error  is  no  book  except  the  Bible.”  As  nothing  is  said 
of  the  inconsistency  being  Erasmus’,  we  must  throw  the  blame  on  the 
writer.  In  an  appendix  in  which  Professor  Faulkner,  depending  chiefly 
on  Lezius,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Erasmus  was  probably  the 
author  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprianic  De  duplici  martyrio,  we  have  the  re- 
markable statement  “nor  with  one  of  Erasmus’  training  does  the  for- 
gery reflect  on  his  character,  not  at  least  till  Ecclesiastes  is  thrown  out 
of  the  canon”  (p.  238). 

But  although  the  work  has  its  shortcomings,  it  must  be  repeated  that 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  find  much  of  interest  in  it.  The 
“Praise  of  Folly”,  the  “Colloquies”,  the  “Adages”  as  well  as  the  Enchir- 
idion, the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  “Paraphrases”,  and  the  contro- 
versy with  Luther  are  all  briefly  discussed,  while  chapters  on  Erasmus 
as  a “Pioneer  of  Peace”,  “Erasmus  and  Pedagogy”,  and  “Contempo- 
rary and  Later  Judgments”,  enable  the  reader  to  feel,  to  some  extent, 
the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  much  vilified  scholar. 

Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Atonement.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Christian  Ethics  in  The  United  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1909. 

Pp.  138. 

This  little  volume  contains  three  lectures  on  the  Atonement,  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Stalker  at  Inverness,  in  October  1908.  The  first  lecture 
is  entitled  “The  New  Testament  Situation”.  Dr.  Stalker  states  in  the 
preface  that  he  “goes  straight  to  the  New  Testament,  as  the  fountain 
and  authority,  yet  not  so  much  to  collect  its  statements  as  to  find  out 
the  position  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  presentation  of  Christianity 
as  a whole;  and  therefore  the  first  lecture  is  entitled  The  New  Testa- 
ment Situation.”  These  words  describe  this  lecture  precisely.  It 
deals  with  the  central  place  in  Christianity  given  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  with  the  light  which  the  Resurrection 
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of  Christ  throws  on  His  death;  and  it  manages  to  do  this  without 
betraying  what  Dr.  Stalker  regards  as  the  New  Testament  teaching  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ  or  the  nature  of  the  Atonement, 
beyond  the  most  general  statements  which  might  be  interpreted  in  a 
number  of  different  ways. 

Practically  the  same  defects  are  found  in  the  second  lecture  entitled 
“The  Old  Testament  Preparation”,  although  it  might  appear  from  some 
statements  that  Dr.  Stalker  regards  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  as 
piacular,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  as  vicarious  and  penal — 
ideas,  however,  of  which  he  makes  little  or  no  use  in  his  own  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  It  thus  appears  that  the  author’s 
own  view,  which  he  states  in  the  third  and  last  lecture  entitled  “The 
Modern  Justification”,  is  given  without  any  serious  attempt  to  give  it 
a biblical  basis. 

Dr.  Stalker  prefaces  his  own  statement  of  the  doctrine  by  some 
historical  discussion  in  which  he  takes  up  chiefly  the  views  of  modern 
writers  such  as  Bushnell,  McLeod  Campbell,  and  Ritschl.  This  occu- 
pies most  of  the  third  lecture,  only  a few  pages  being  devoted  to  the 
statement  of  his  own  view. 

Dr.  Stalker’s  theory  is  as  follows : the  extent  or  reference  of  the 
Atonement  is  universal.  Its  necessity  lies  in  the  fact  that  God’s  love 
is  holy  love.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Atonement,  Dr.  Stalker 
relates  his  view  to  that  of  McLeod  Campbell.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  Moberly’s  book,  “Atonement  and  Personality”,  1901,  in  which  a 
view  similar  to  that  of  McLeod  Campbell  is  very  fully  developed.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  Dr.  Stalker’s  view  more  nearly  resembles  that 
set  forth  by  the  Andover  Professors  in  a volume  entitled  “Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy”,  published  in  1886.  A theory  of  the  Atonement  similar 
to  this  has  also  been  developed  independently  in  Germany  by  Profes- 
sor Haering,  though  he  has  since  abandoned  it  in  his  later  writings 
on  the  subject,  and  in  his  book  on  Dogmatics. 

McLeod  Campbell  taught  that  Christ,  by  sympathetically  identifying 
Himself  with  men,  felt  so  keenly  the  sins  of  humanity  that  He  could 
repent  of  them  for  men,  and  so  could  offer  to  God  a perfect  repentance, 
which  is  all  that  God  requires  in  pardoning  sin.  Thus  sympathy  takes 
the  place  of  substitution,  and  repentance  of  expiation. 

The  Andover  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  more  stress  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ’s  life  and  death  upon  men.  What  God  demands  in 
pardoning  sin  is  simply  true  repentance.  Christ  reveals  God’s  love  and 
hatred  of  sin,  thus  inducing  the  sinner  to  repent.  Since  man’s  re- 
pentance is  imperfect  and  inadequate,  Christ  by  His  sympathetic  iden- 
tification of  Himself  with  humanity,  Himself  repented  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  which  repentance  supplements  ours,  thus  making  atonement 
for  sin. 

Dr.  Stalker’s  theory  resembles  the  Andover  theory.  We  give  it  in 
his  own  words : 

“Repentance  is  a most  interpretative  word,  combining  both  the  recon- 
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ciliation  of  God  to  man  and  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  as  a true 
doctrine  of  Atonement  must.  God  is  reconciled  when  Christ  offers,  on 
behalf  of  the  race,  a representative  and  universal  repentance,  which  lit- 
erally breaks  His  heart,  so  that  He  dies  of  it.  This  takes  us  so  far  into 
His  actual  experiences  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  capture,  the  heart  of 
the  mystery,  though  it  remains  a mystery  still.  On  the  other  hand,  man 
is  reconciled  when  he  makes  Christ’s  act  on  the  cross  his  own,  repenting 
of  his  own  sin,  but  doing  so  only  with  a depth  and  thoroughness  only 
to  be  learned  from  the  mind  and  example  of  Christ.  And  here  com- 
mences the  new  life  of  victory  over  self  and  over  the  world,  which, 
while  it  may  derive  some  of  its  rules  from  Mount  Sinai  or  even  from 
Mars  Hill,  must  ever  continue  to  imbibe  at  Calvary  the  spirit  of  humil- 
ity and  gratitude  which  is  the  unique  and  enduring  quality  of  Chris- 
tian holiness”  (pp.  136,  137). 

Thus  the  atoning  fact  is  repentance;  and  Christ’s  work  consists  in 
offering  to  God  a repentance  for  man’s  sin,  and  in  inducing  man  to 
repent. 

This  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  room  for  the  idea  of  substi- 
tution and  for  an  objective  element  in  the  Atonement,  after  having 
eliminated  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  justice  of  God.  Moreover,  Dr. 
Stalker  has  not  even  attempted  to  show  how  the  sinless  Jesus  could 
enter  into  sympathy  with  the  sin  of  man,  much  less  how,  being  sinless, 
Jesus  could  repent  of  sin;  i .e.,  turn  from  it  to  God.  Nor  has 
he  attempted  to  ground  the  enormous  assumption  that  repentance, 
even  though  perfect,  can  atone  for  sin  and  remove  past  guilt,  since  in 
the  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  doctrine  no  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  the  author’s  theory  of  the  Atonement  is  Scriptural. 
Indeed,  even  such  general  points  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  as  are 
touched  upon  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  above  theory.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  book  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  is  also  the  theory 
of  the  Atonement  which  it  advocates. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


A Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  J.  Clark  Murray,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.  C.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy,  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  8vo. ; pp.  xiv,  328.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark,  38 
George  St.  1908.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

We  judge  that  in  this  volume  Dr.  Murray  has  given  us  in  finished 
form  his  class-room  lectures  on  Christian  ethics.  The  simplicity  of 
analysis,  the  clearness  and  the  conciseness  of  expression,  the  wealth  and 
the  aptness  of  illustration, — all  stamp  his  book  as  the  work,  not  of  a 
day  or  of  a year,  but  of  a lifetime.  In  matter,  too,  no  less  than  in 
form,  its  excellencies  are  many.  It  repudiates  any  psychology  that 
would  refer  morality  to  physical  causation.  It  views  ethics  as  a norma- 
tive and  not  an  historical  science.  It  regards  Christian  love  as  a 
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“rational  habit”  rather  than  a mere  impulse.  It  discusses  Old  Testa- 
ment ethics  briefly,  but  justly.  It  teaches  that  enjoyment  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  life,  and  that  it  is  because  it  is  so  that  there  is  “room 
for  temperance.”  It  indicates  the  psychological  possibility  of  everlast- 
ing punishment.  It  exposes  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  make  men  moral 
“by  act  of  Parliament” : and  yet  it  shows  that  legislative  enactments  are 
important;  for  they  may  create  “social  conditions  which  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  virtue  or  to  vice.”  It  represents  Jesus  as  a religious 
teacher  and  not  at  all  as  a social  or  even  a moral  reformer.  Its  treat- 
ment of  social  evils,  for  example  gambling,  is  always  discriminating 
and  often  illuminating.  Nor  would  we  take  serious  exception  to  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  originality  of  Christian  ethics.  We  believe 
that  it  has  original  elements,  and  valuable  ones,  which  our  author  does 
not  recognize;  but  we  believe,  too,  with  him,  that  “for  the  earnest  pur- 
poses of  life  the  question  with  regard  to  any  teaching  is  not  whether 
it  is  original,  but  whether  it  is  true” : and  we  think,  also  with  him,  that 
a strong  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  system  of  thought 
is  that  it  has  been  able  to  “absorb  into  itself  the  finest  thought  of  all 
the  ages.”  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  references 
to  the  Classics  with  which  Dr.  Murray  illustrates  “the  identity  of  Chris- 
tian truth  with  the  best  teaching  of  the  pre-Christian  world”  that  we 
find  one  of  the  best  features  of  his  work. 

And  yet,  admirable  though  it  is  in  these  and  in  other  respects,  we  can 
not  regard  it  as  an  adequate,  or  even  as  a correct  but  partial,  exposition 
of  Christian  ethics.  Besides  failing  to  recognize  the  symmetry  of 
Christian  ethics,  its  profound  view  of  sin,  its  spirituality,  its  practical 
aim,  and  above  all  its  motive  power,  as  original,  it  misrepresents  it  in 
the  following  essential  particulars : 

1.  It  identifies  justice  and  goodness.  “It  may  well  be”,  it  says, 
“that  love  is  merely  the  highest  evolution  of  justice,  justice  merely  an 
undeveloped  love.”  This,  however,  to  say  no  more,  is  an  unscriptural 
conception.  The  Bible  always  distinguishes  between  the  two.  The 
atonement  loses  its  meaning,  if  they  are  the  same.  God  gave  his  Son 
to  die  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  express  his  grace  in  accepting  us  as 
righteous  and  yet  might  establish  his  law’s  demand  for  our  punishment. 
Nor  is  this  identification  of  justice  with  love  unimportant.  It  vitiates 
our  author’s  entire  system.  Kindness  may  be  the  all-embracing  duty, 
but  it  must  be  kindness  which  is  according  to  truth.  “Love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law”,  but  it  is  only  love  which  is  holy  as  God  is  holy  of 
which  this  can  be  said. 

2.  It  ignores  the  first  commandment.  Our  author  would  seem  to 
regard  religion  as  concerned  with  love  for  God  and  ethics  as  summed 
up  in  love  to  man.  True,  it  teaches  that  in  love  to  his  neighbor  man’s 
love  for  God  is  realized.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way  that  either 
Christ  or  John  puts  it.  Christ  makes  love  to  God  himself  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  This  commandment  is,  of  course,  the  indis- 
pensable foundation  of  the  second.  Man  cannot  love  his  neighbor  as 
he  ought  unless  he  does  so  for  God’s  sake,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
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love  for  God  is  exhausted  in  love  for  one’s  neighbor.  A man  would 
not  pass  out  of  the  domain  of  ethics  if  he  were  cast  on  a desert  island. 
That  experience  might  and  should  make  him  realize  all  the  more  keenly 
his  obligation  to  God  himself.  So,  too,  when  John  says  that  he  who  does 
not  love  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen,  he  does  not  mean  that  love  for  one’s  brother  is  the  only  duty, 
but  that  it  is  the  easiest  one.  No;  what  may  be  called  our  religious 
duties,  our  duties  directly  to  God  himself  as  our  Father,  Redeemer, 
and  Friend,  are  first,  are  most  important,  and  are  most  difficult;  and 
our  author’s  omission  to  discuss  or  even  to  refer  to  this  great  class  of 
duties  is  a serious  blemish  as  well  as  a serious  defect  in  his  book. 

3.  His  conception  of  sin  is  distinctly  unchristian.  “Sin”,  he  says, 
“is  the  personal  act  of  a moral  being,  and  can  not  be  attributed  to  any 
person  at  the  origin  of  his  existence  before  he  has  done  any  moral 
action.  Even  if  sin  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  sinfulness  as  de- 
noting chronic  inclinations  rather  than  any  single  action,  still  in  so  far 
as  these  are  original  or  unborn,  they  can  not  be  called  sinful  in  any 
accurate  use  of  the  term;  they  become  sinful  only  when  they  are  sin- 
fully indulged”  (p.  151).  Our  limits  preclude  the  criticism  of  this 
statement  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  or  even  of  dogmatics. 
Simply  to  give  it,  moreover,  is  sufficient  to  show  our  author’s  essential 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Bible.  Such  fundamental  teaching  as  that 
of  Eph.  ii,  3:  “We  also  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others”,  he  must  repudiate. 

4.  Yet  more  significant  is  his  silence  with  regard  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross.  It  would  seem  to  have  no  bearing  in  his  view  on  the 
moral  life.  Of  its  unique  power  as  an  ethical  dynamic  he  would  ap- 
pear to  think  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  know  nothing.  Yet  when 
Paul  would  secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life 
he  says:  “I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God; 
and  these  mercies  he  has  just  shown  in  eleven  noble  chapters  come  to 
expression  and  realization  in  Christ’s  death  for  sinners. 

5.  Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Christian  life,  even  when  spoken  of  as  involving  a regeneration, 
is  represented  as  beginning  and  developing  of  itself.  It  would  seem 
to  be  self-originating  and  self-sufficient.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded  because  it  is  not  alluded  to, 
that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  dogmatics  and  not  to 
ethics.  Is  this  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Christian  ethics?  Christian 
virtue  is  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit.”  Can,  then,  its  development  be  set 
forth  without  even  mention  of  the  Spirit? 

6.  In  a word,  our  author’s  standpoint  is  that  of  the  natural  man ; it 
is  not  that  of  the  man  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  regenerated 
by  his  Spirit.  What  he  has  tried  to  give  us  is  Christian  ethics  with  the 
Christianity  left  out;  and  the  result  is  a partial  and  not  always  true 
representation  of  the  form  of  godliness  without  its  power. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

India,  its  Life  and  Thought.  By  John  P.  Jones,  D.D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1908.  Cloth;  crown  8vo;  illustrated. 
Pp.  448.  Price,  $2.50  net. 

This  is  a fascinating  volume.  Its  attractive  pages,  large  type  and 
beautiful  illustrations  are  suggestive  of  its  engaging  style,  its  clear  state- 
ments, its  illuminating  discussions.  The  view  of  the  writer  is  most 
comprehensive,  yet  even  when  brevity  is  demanded  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  subject  vivid,  nor  the  treatment  of  it  interesting.  The  task 
he  has  undertaken  is  a difficult  one.  As  he  suggests,  the  inhabitants 
of  India  are  the  least  understood  and  the  most  easily  misunderstood  of 
all  men.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  their  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  and  to  their  natural  secretiveness.  Thirty  years  of  missionary 
experience  in  southern  India  have  given  to  the  author  a special  fitness 
for  his  work,  and  he  affords  the  reader  a most  enjoyable  and  helpful 
insight  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  so 
long  lived  in  close  contact. 

The  attention  is  immediately  aroused  by  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book,  which  is  entitled  “India’s  Unrest”.  It  makes  us  realize  at  once 
the  present  and  pressing  importance  of  such  a study.  “The  Land  of 
Quiet  Repose”  is  seen  to  be  throbbing  with  discontent.  This  spirit  of 
unrest  is  due  in  part  to  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Western  education  and  Christian  ideals,  to  the  discussions  of  the 
National  Congress,  to  the  growing  power  of  the  vernacular  press,  and 
is  in  fact  a part  of  the  new  awakening  of  the  East.  While  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a desire  for  independence,  the  people  are  unprepared  for 
self-government  and  are  rather  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  beneficent 
rule  of  Great  Britain. 

Having  thus  fixed  our  thought  upon  India,  the  writer  at  once  grati- 
fies us  with  a brief  tour  of  the  land,  which  enables  us  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  religious  systems  of  this  “home  of  many  faiths”.  A 
visit  to  the  temples  and  mosques  of  Madura,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Agra  and 
Amristsan,  as  well  as  to  the  pagodas  of  “Burma  the  Beautiful”,  sug- 
gests to  us  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  and  the  diverse  forms  of  belief 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  two  following  chapters  give  us  a realistic  picture  and  also  a 
careful  discussion  of  the  Hindoo  caste  system,  revealing  its  incalculable 
power  and  its  malign  influence  over  the  people. 

“The  Bhagavad  Gita”  is  designated  “The  Hindu  Bible”,  and  its  con- 
ceptions of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  salvation  are  contrasted  with  the 
polytheism,  the  idolatry,  the  devil  worship  and  the  fetichism  of  popular 
Hindooism  and  its  religious  ideals  of  God,  of  incarnation,  of  human 
life  and  of  ultimate  salvation. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Home  Life  of  Hindus”  reveals  to  us  the  un- 
speakable degradation  of  woman  and  yet  suggests  a rather  unexpected 
power  enjoyed  by  her  in  the  home  circle.  We  cannot  fail,  however,  to 
be  moved  by  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  child  wife,  and  the  widow,  nor 
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to  feel  the  great  need  of  social  reform  in  India.  The  pessimism  of  the 
people  is  discussed  in  a chapter  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  shown  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  chronological  system  which  is  in 
vogue,  and,  therefore,  to  be  most  difficult  to  meet  or  to  dispel. 

The  chapter  on  “Islam  in  India”,  which  reviews  briefly  the  history 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  Buddhism  in  which  there  is  found  an  admirable  contrast 
drawn  between  Christ  and  the  Buddha.  Of  the  modern  religious  move- 
ments in  India  special  mention  is  made  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  of  the 
Arya  Somaj,  and  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

The  last  chapter  discusses  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.  After 
two  centuries  of  faithful  work  less  than  one  three-hundredth  part  of  the 
population  are  professing  Christians.  The  author  is  not  pessimistic, 
but  states  his  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity.  He 
suggests  that  it  may  be  of  an  Eastern  type  corresponding  in  its  institu- 
tions and  even  in  its  creedal  statement,  to  the  oriental  mind. 

No  one  can  read  this  book  without  being  convinced  of  the  tremen- 
dous obstacles  and  peculiar  difficulties  which  surround  those  who  seek 
to  bring  to  Christ  a people  whose  characteristics  of  life  and  thought 
are  such  as  are  here  described. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 

The  Church  of  To-day.  A Plea.  By  Joseph  Henry  Crooicer,  Boston : 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  New  York,  Chicago.  1908.  Pp.  1 77. 

This  little  volume  comes  to  us  well  heralded,  and  after  careful  perusal 
we  have  to  acknowledge  the  praise  it  has  won  from  the  religious  and 
secular  press  to  be  deserved.  The  author  sounds  a call  for  the  “clearer 
understanding  and  deeper  conviction  of  the  need  and  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  an  institution”.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  decay 
of  the  Church’s  influence  in  America  to-day,  reviews  briefly  the  rea- 
sons given  for  it,  and  states  succinctly  what  good  has  come  to  civili- 
zation in  the  past  from  the  organized  church,  and  how  important  she 
is  to  the  America  of  today  from  both  a religious  and  an  economic  stand- 
point. Every  true  son  of  the  church  must  sympathize  with  this,  and 
rejoice  that  Dr.  Crooker  has  entered  such  an  eloquent — for  it  is  an  elo- 
quent— plea  for  the  institution  that  he  loves  so  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
too  that  the  book  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  love 
has  grown  faint,  or  who  have  never  loved  at  all,  for  it  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  thought  on  the  meaning  of  the  presence  among  us  of  a great 
institution  claiming  to  stand  for  all  that  is  best,  and  on  the  attitude 
which  one  should  assume  toward  such  an  institution.  If  it  does  no 
more  than  this,  it  will  have  done  much. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  two  men  should  agree  in  detail  in 
enumerating  the  agencies  and  influences  at  work  against  the  church. 
Dr.  Crooker  gives  us  a round  dozen  of  them.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  find  these  adequate.  We  should  prefer  grouping  them  under  fewer 
and  more  general  topics.  Among  these  we  should  place  the  effect  of 
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immigration,  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  the  desire 
for  the  same,  and  the  growth  of  disbelief  in  authority.  By  the  effect  of 
immigration  we  do  not  mean  the  new  ideas  and  ideals  brought  from 
their  native  lands  by  the  arrivals  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but 
the  derangement  and  disturbance  of  ideas  and  ideals  that  inevitably 
follow  on  any  considerable  change  in  place  of  abode,  customs  or 
language.  Such  a disturbance  may  be  delayed,  but  if  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  first  it  will  in  the  second  or  third  generation.  There  is  neces- 
sarily a period  of  confusion — of  carelessness  we  may  say— while  old 
traditions  and  sanctions  are  dying,  and  new  ones  forming  to  take  their 
place.  The  German  or  Irishman  of  the  second  or  third  generation  re- 
turning “home”  for  a visit,  finds  he  has  little  in  common  with  his 
cousins.  This,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  disorder  and 
carelessness  that  is  to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  church  but  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  in  America.  The  second  is  closely  related  to  it.  There 
has  practically  never  been  a time  when  wealth  was  so  easily  acquired 
as  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  our  country,  and  the  greed  of  the  masses 
has  been  inflamed  by  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  fortunes  of  others 
of  their  own  rank  and,  apparently,  abilities.  And  God  and  Mammon 
agree  no  better  to-day  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  third  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  church,  the  growth  of  disbelief  in  authority,  is  indeed 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Crooker,  but  only  incidentally.  We  may  be  wrong, 
but  we  think  it  worthy  of  a larger  place.  There  seems  to  be  a wide- 
spread feeling  that  religion  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  sort  of  basis  as 
the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy,  i.  e.,  observation  and  experiment. 
This  is  the  thought  that  is  back  of  much  of  the  work  being  done  on 
Comparative  Religion,  Religious  Psychology,  Psychical  Research  and 
Higher  Criticism.  We  are  told  that  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  death 
of  the  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  councils,  our  own 
century  will  see  the  death  of  the  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Jesus  Christ. 

But  if  we  disagree  with  Dr.  Crooker  in  our  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  church’s  influence,  we  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  on 
the  whole  in  hearty  agreement  with  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  necessity 
and  power  of  the  organized  church  as  the  expression  of  the  corporate 
religious  life  of  a community,  and  as  the  representative  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth on  earth.  We  agree  with  him  that  not  one  word  of  the  Master’s 
should  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  best  way  to  conserve  his  teachings 
and  to  make  his  example  felt  is  for  those  who  are  his  followers  to  come 
together  for  worship  and  to  work  together  for  the  advancement  of 
his  cause ; — in  other  words,  to  use  the  organized  church. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  in  Dr.  Crooker  something  of  the  Puritan. 
We  have  no  more  sympathy  than  he  has  with  sensational  sermons, 
operatic  music,  over-decoration,  and  the  other  things  that  are  being 
used  to  bolster  up  moribund  churches.  He  has  done  a timely  and  a 
bold  thing  in  decrying  these  and  other  such  things  that  do  not  con- 
tribute toward  spirituality  in  worship. 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  Dr.  Crooker  is  always  speaking  of 
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the  church  as  an  institution,  and  regarding  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
good  it  does  for  man  and  society.  Discussion  of  creeds,  of  authority 
in  religion,  of  the  relation  of  the  visible  to  the  invisible  church,  and 
other  such  problems  does  not  enter  into  his  plan.  While  reading  the 
first  chapter  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  where  he  speaks  of  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  creed  and  creed  revision,  or  of  the  mistake 
the  church  made  in  opposing  Higher  Criticism,  (though  what  is  meant 
by  this  last  is  not  clear),  we  were  tempted  to  think  that  he  attached 
no  importance  whatever  to  such  matters.  In  this,  however,  we  were 
mistaken.  Dr.  Crooker,  although  writing  from  a humanitarian  stand- 
point, is  not  one  of  those  who,  like  the  Romans  that  insisted  on  the 
ancient  religious  ceremonies  being  observed  when  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  gods  was  dead,  now  tell  us  that  though  the  foundations  of  our 
faith  are  undermined  the  organized  church  should  be  continued  for  the 
sake  of  its  influence  on  the  masses.  Dr.  Crooker  knows  as  well  as 
anyone  that  where  men  act  together  in  politics,  business,  pleasure  or 
religion,  there  must  be  some  basis  of  agreement,  and  that  such  a basis 
in  religion  is  called  a creed,  and  that  such  a creed  must  necessarily  ex- 
clude some.  Nor  have  we  to  look  very  far  in  order  to  find  the  creed 
which  he  presupposes  in  the  organized  church  of  which  he  speaks.  He 
believes  in  and  apparently  insists  on  the  sovereignty  and  fatherhood  of 
God,  in  a divine  law  and  judgment  bar,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (whom 
he  rarely  calls  Jesus  Christ),  as  the  revealer  of  God’s  will,  as  a “tran- 
scendent religious  genius”,  as  a “divine  Person”  whose  very  words  we 
have  in  our  Gospels.  This  is  a great  deal.  In  holding  to  this  Dr. 
Crooker  at  once  takes  his  stand  as  positively  hostile  to  the  results  of 
such  schools  of  Higher  Criticism  as  those  of  Kalthoff,  Schmiedel,  and 
even  others  of  the  so-called  historico-religious  school,  and  puts  himself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  church  along  other  lines. 

There  can  be  no  church  without  a creed,  and  there  can  be  no  creed 
without  a fight.  Dr.  Crooker  knows  this,  but  he  has  allowed  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  organized  church  to  drive  it  into  the  background,  and 
perhaps  obscure  it.  Thus  he  tells  us  in  one  place  that  “the  Puritan 
consecration  that  made  the  Puritan  character  possible  was  produced 
by  the  Church  of  God.”  As  Dr.  Crooker  throughout  the  volume  uses 
the  word  “Church”  in  the  sense  of  the  “church  as  an  institution”  this 
statement  is  open  to  misinterpretation.  So  far  was  the  Puritan  conse- 
cration and  Puritan  conscience  from  being  the  product  of  the  organized 
church,  that  the  Puritan  fathers  felt  themselves  constrained  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  organized  church  to  leave  their  native  land.  Puritanism 
was  the  child  of  a peculiar  conception  of  God’s  relation  to  man,  and 
man’s  relation  to  God,  and  the  organized  church  or  churches  of  New 
England  was  its  child  and  not  its  father.  If,  however,  Dr.  Crooker 
means  that  the  Puritan  church  when  once  organized  contributed  toward 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  Puritan  belief  and  Puritan  ideals,  we 
heartily  concur  with  him;  and  in  the  light  of  his  book  as  a whole  we 
believe  this  to  be  his  real  meaning.  For  this  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  church,  one  of  her  most  important  functions,  to  conserve  the  truth 
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of  God  as  she  has  received  it  from  her  founder,  Jesus  Christ.  Hence, 
it  follows  that  the  church  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a humanitarian 
agency,  but  as  the  repository  of  divine  truth;  to  be  what  the  ancient 
Babylonians  called  their  temple,  “the  link  of  heaven  and  earth”. 

Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

The  Why  and  How  of  Foreign  Missions.  By  Arthur  Judson 
Brown,  author  of  The  New  Era  in  the  Philippines,  New  Forces  in 
Old  China,  The  Foreign  Missionary.  Educational  Department,  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  8vo.  1908.  Pp.  xii,  286. 

Here  is  a study  of  the  foreign  mission  issue  that  is  brief  and  practi- 
cal. It  amounts  to  a condensed  rationale.  Mission  study  classes  are 
wont  to  take  up  a definite  country,  and  recent  missionary  literature  has 
been  exceedingly  prolific  with  valuable  helps.  But  these  have  for  the 
most  part  been  descriptive  rather  than  argumentative,  so  that,  being 
instructed  and  entertained,  the  reader  has  perhaps  not  always  been  defi- 
nitely convinced.  The  real  issue  was  not  sufficiently  directly  attacked. 
Prejudices,  deeply  rooted  in  a complacent  and  inexcusable  ignorance, 
superficiality  and  selfishness,  account  for  much  of  the  missionary  apathy 
and  stagnation  in  some  of  our  churches.  Dr.  Brown’s  book  is  addressed 
to  such  persons.  It  aims  to  arouse  the  dormant  church  at  home.  Its 
chief  value  is,  that  it  clears  up  some  of  the  popular  misconceptions  that 
have  already  too  long  monopolized  the  settled  opinions  of  the  busy 
church  member. 

The  book  impresses  the  reader  with  the  absolute  frankness  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  Nothing  is  done  in  a corner.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  at  home,  the  selection  of  candidates,  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  on  the  field — all  is  open  to  scrutiny.  Throughout,  the  book 
may  be  said  to  be  semi-polemic.  The  author  has  his  objector  con- 
stantly before  him,  and  he  frankly  confutes  him  without  offending  him. 
If  any  one  has  time  to  read  only  one  chapter,  let  it  be  the  seventh,  on 
“The  Missionary  Enterprise  and  its  Critics”.  The  whole  book  is 
especially  adapted  for  mission  study  classes.  The  question  is  this : 
Will  the  persons  who  ought  to  read  this  book  read  it?  We  hope  so. 

Langliorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

The  Coigne  of  Vantage.  By  William  T.  Herridge,  D.D.  New  Yo4' 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  i6mo.,  pp.  160.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  attractive  little  volume  of  brief  essays  suggests  culture,  thought- 
fulness, insight.  The  author  views  the  problems  of  life  as  explicable 
only  by  regarding  the  underlying  ethical  and  spiritual  realities.  In  so 
far  as  the  discussion  is  at  all  religious,  it  is  moidded  by  the  following 
liberal  creed : 

“I  believe  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  its  power  to  inspire  and  purify 
human  life ; and  I promise  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  and  my 
neighbor  as  myself.”  The  chapters  are  entitled  as  follows : “On  Keep- 
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ing  Abreast  of  the  Times”;  “The  Profit  of  Failure”;  “Criticism”; 
“Secret  Inspirations”;  “God’s  Gentleman”;  “The  Human  Touch”; 
“Concerning  Heresy”;  “The  Complex  Life”;  “The  Ethics  of  Work”; 
“A  Christmas  Dream”. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 

National  Idealism  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  An  Essay  in 
Re-Interpretation  and  Revision.  By  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D.  Lon- 
don : Williams  & Norgate.  1908.  8vo. ; pp.  xxv,  467. 

The  normal  attitude  for  a reviewer  is  sympathetic.  To  put  yourself 
at  the  author’s  point  of  view,  and  to  estimate  his  work  from  that  stand- 
point, is  the  only  course  that  satisfies  a real  critic  or  promises  any 
real  influence  for  his  criticism.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
reviewer  experiences  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  own  ideal.  He 
cannot  share  Dr.  Coit’s  point  of  view,  nor  can  he  see  any  good  reason 
why,  from  that  point  of  view,  the  present  book  should  have  been  written. 
And  the  review  must  necessarily  suffer  from  the  reviewer’s  limitations. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  Dr.  Coit’s  point  of  view.  He 
lacks  nothing  of  frankness,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  compromise. 
He  is  the  professed  advocate  of  a system  of  ethics  purely  naturalistic  in 
basis,  purely  social  in  aim..  “The  only  true  and  living  God  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  righteousness”  (14)  : “God  and  the  social 
cause  are  identical”  (4)  : “God  is  the  idealistic  cohesive  principle  of 
all  human  society”  (79)  : “the  whole  concern  of  religion  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  social  justice  here  on  earth”  (14)  : this  “social  justice  is  a 
jealous  God,  and  will  not  tolerate  one  heart-beat  of  yearning  towards 
the  realization  of  any  other  good”  (14)  : least  of  all  “the  use  of  super- 
natural means  toward  some  salvation  of  individual  souls  in  a life 
beyond  death”  (viii). 

From  this  standpoint  Dr.  Coit  has  proposed  and,  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, offered  a re-interpretation  and  re-expression  of  the  prayer  book  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  terms  of  a purely  humanistic  ethics.  The 
question  that  at  once  arises  is,  why?  As  we  understand  the  matter, 
the  necessity  of  re-interpretation  is  common  to  all  earlier  documents  of 
religion  that  are  in  anywise  “animistic”,  whether  Christian  Scriptures 
or  pagan  mythologies,  or  books  of  service  and  prayer,  in  order  that  the 
truth  in  them  may  be  discerned  beneath  the  terms  and  phrasings  of  an 
outworn  faith. 

But  for  the  re-interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
its  revision,  there  is  a special  hopefulness  and  a peculiar  need.  The 
hopefulness  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  compared  with  Missal  and  Breviary 
the  Prayer  Book  was  originally  a bold  move  away  from  supernatural- 
ism, it  marked  a trend  toward  social  democracy,  and  it  gave  a new  em- 
phasis to  morality  as  a factor  in  religion.  And  the  need  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  three  centuries  since  the  last  Prayer  Book  revision  thought 
has  gone  in  these  directions  by  far  beyond  the  beliefs  embodied  in  that 
book.  The  significant  facts  in  modern  Anglican  thought  being  the  new 
identification  of  Christian  faith  with  devotion  to  the  communal  cause 
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as  being  the  essence  of  Christ’s  gospel,  and  its  readiness  for  the  last 
step  away  from  supernaturalism. 

With  these  views  and  with  this  outlook  Dr.  Coit  through  452  pages 
proceeds  to  re-interpret  and  revise  the  Prayer  Book.  Taking  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  a most  prominent  feature,  he  undertakes  at  a chap- 
ter’s end  to  rewrite  them.  Passing  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  worthy  of  retention  as  part  of  a national  scheme  of  moral  in- 
struction and  edification;  but  with  the  understanding  that  “Jesus  Christ, 
in  using  the  term,  ‘Our  Father’,”  was  designating  “the  idealistic  cohesive 
principle  of  all  human  society”  (79).  Similar  studies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  utility  follow,  on  the  Creeds  and  Articles,  Prayers, 
Psalms  and  Lessons,  Baptism,  the  Communion,  marriage  and  burial 
services. 

As  we  follow  him,  there  are  times  when  we  feel  that  Dr.  Coit  is 
simply  using  the  Prayer  Book  as  a convenient  foil  upon  which  to  dis- 
play his  own  ideals : there  are  times  when  we  feel  that  he  really  consid- 
ers the  revision  of  the  book  upon  the  lines  indicated  as  imminent,  and 
he  seems  to  be  earnestly  counselling  an  actual  “committee  of  revision”; 
and  there  are  times  when,  to  use  the  words  of  a critic  (Mrs.  Husband) 
of  an  earlier  work  of  Dr.  Coit’s,  we  “wonder  whether,  after  all,  Dr. 
Coit  is  serious,  or  whether  he  is  ‘getting  at’  us  in  a huge  joke”. 

But  through  it  all  there  never  comes  a time  when  we  are  able  to  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken. Admitting  that  the  national  Church  is  still  to  stand  as  the 
expression  of  a national  idealism  purely  humanistic,  why  should  it 
need  a prayer  book  at  all?  Admitting  that  there  is  still  need  of  a 
national  manual  of  edification,  why  must  it  be  in  terms  of  the  Scrip- 
tures professing  to  contain  a revelation,  and  why  in  the  forms  of  a 
Prayer  Book  made  by  men  who  received  the  revelation  and  sought  to 
embody  the  Scriptures?  Is  such  a system  of  re-interpretation  as  is 
here  illustrated  a dealing  with  words  and  thoughts  that  is  consistent 
with  true  “culture”?  And  is  it  at  heart  “ethical”? 

Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 

Christian  Worship:  Its  Principles  and  Forms.  By  Rev.  J.  W. 
Richard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  D.D.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  n. 
d.  [1908].  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  368. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1902;  its  publishers  then  as 
now  failing  to  put  the  date  upon  the  title-page.  The  volume  is  plainly 
got  up,  with  large  print  and  in  strong  binding,  and  with  the  edges 
shaved  down  in  text-book  fashion. 

It  is  indeed  from  the  text-book  standpoint  that  the  book  is  to  be 
regarded,  whose  purpose  we  judge  to  be  that  of  furnishing  theological 
students  with  an  introduction  to  practical  and  historical  liturgies.  A 
work  of  the  kind,  not  designed  to  serve  as  an  apologia  f or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  was  much  needed.  But  we  were  not  able  to  feel  that 
the  publication  of  the  present  book  altogether  fulfilled  the  opportunity; 
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and  the  impression  is  confirmed  upon  re-reading  it  in  the  new  edition, 
which  remains  substantially  unchanged. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  this : the  opening  chapter  deals  with  the 
principles  of  worship ; those  following  with  the  history  of  worship  from 
Apostolic  times  to  our  own;  two  final  chapters  (by  Dr.  M.  Valentine) 
with  “The  Word  in  relation  to  other  means  of  grace”,  and  “The  Ministry 
in  relation  to  worship”. 

We  venture  to  think  the  opening  chapter  too  homiletical  in  method 
and  manner,  and  that  the  “Principles  of  Worship”  are  framed  in  such 
a way  as  to  deprive  the  succeeding  history  of  its  rightful  interest.  Wor- 
ship is  conceived  of  as  a purely  spiritual,  inward  act:  “all  the  elements 
of  acceptable  worship  on  the  part  of  man — love,  trust,  reverence,  grati- 
tude— are  affections  of  the  soul.  Unfortunately  with  our  carnal  affec- 
tions . . . there  is  a constant  tendency  to  substitute  external  ceremonies 
and  the  outward  service  of  the  lips  for  the  high  spiritual  exercises  of 
the  soul  in  worship”  (13).  The  authors  do  add  that  “not  all  outward 
worship  is  to  be  condemned  as  formalism”,  and  that  when  Christians 
come  together,  “the  spiritual  worship  of  the  assembly  naturally  assumes 
an  outward  form.” 

Now,  this  position  may  be  sound  enough.  But  this  grudging  admis- 
sion that  all  outward  worship  is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned,  and 
this  recognition  of  the  grim  necessity  of  forms,  do  not  make  a cheer- 
ful platform  from  which  to  survey  liturgies.  Christian  experience  is 
one  thing,  congregational  worship  another.  And  we  think  the  outward 
expression  is  of  the  very  essence  of  congregational  worship.  Moreover, 
the  authors  do  not  bring  to  their  study  any  real  sympathy  with  the 
liturgical  spirit.  Their  study  of  Apostolic  times  convinces  them  that 
“the  great  object  of  social  worship,  as  contemplated  by  the  Apostles, 
was  edification”  (41).  Of  the  conception  of  worship  as  an  act  of  pure 
devotion,  apart  from  utilitarian  ends,  a rendering  to  God  of  the  glory 
due  unto  His  name,  the  authors  have  no  recognition.  But  this  ideal  of 
worship  lies  at  the  roots  of  the  historic  liturgies,  controls  their  form, 
animates  and  explains  their  spirit.  And  really,  with  all  respect  to  the 
authors,  these  “complicated  ceremonies”  do  witness  to  something  more 
than  the  degradation  of  the  Church. 

Coming  to  the  main  part  of  this  book,  the  history  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, we  shall  only  refer  to  the  homiletical  atmosphere  which  still  per- 
vades it.  At  no  point  or  period  is  the  student  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  authors’  point  of  view.  But  we  must  say  more  at  length  that  as 
a history  of  worship  these  chapters  are  inadequate,  especially : 

(1)  On  account  of  their  omissions.  What  we  have  in  chapters  2-5  is 
more  like  a history  of  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  Of  the  daily  devotions,  developing  into  the 
Divine  Office,  with  its  Psalmody  and  Plymnody,  its  diversion  to  the 
monasteries,  the  attempts  to  modify  it,  its  contribution  to  Church  of 
England  v/orship  in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, — of  all  this  we  have 
no  account  at  all.  The  Office  and  the  Breviary  do  not  even  figure  in  the 
index. 
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We  may  instance  also  marked  omissions  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
“Recent  Liturgical  Movements  and  Tendencies.”  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment, so  far  reaching  in  its  influences,  is  hardly  made  to  appear  in 
any  relation  whatever  with  these  movements  and  tendencies  outside 
Anglicanism.  The  world-wide  movement  among  Presbyterian  Churches, 
Scottish,  English,  Australian,  Canadian,  American,  toward  a more  lit- 
urgical type  of  worship,  is  not  traced,  and  only  in  a general  way  can 
be  said  to  be  indicated.  There  is,  however,  mention  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican Book  of  Common  Worship.  The  long  liturgical  strife  in  the  (Ger- 
man) Reformed  Church,  important  in  its  actual  results,  but  also 
affording  ideal  material  for  studying  different  “principles  of  worship” 
in  a face-to-face  conflict,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  as  mentioned. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  recent  revision  of  the  standard  of  wor- 
ship of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church.  In  regard  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  alone  is  there  any  real  attempt  to  trace  recent  developments. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  lack  of  proportion  in  dealing  with  the  histori- 
cal materials.  The  whole  history  of  worship  from  Constantine  to  the 
Reformation  occupies  95  pages,  that  of  the  Lutheran  reconstruction  occu- 
pies 133  pages,  that  of  the  Reformed  occupies  only  29.  The  Anglican 
reconstruction  occupies  6 pages  as  against  the  133  of  the  Lutheran,  and 
is  treated  merely  as  a sub-head  of  the  Reformed  reconstruction.  In 
the  case  of  Anglican  psalmody  such  a classification  would  be  correct, 
but  surely  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  belongs  in  an  outside  region  of 
compromise.  Even  for  English-speaking  Lutheran  theological  students 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

(3)  On  account  of  a deficiency  of  such  bibliographical  references  as 
would  put  the  reader  in  the  way  of  becoming  a student,  rather  than 
one  who  “only  sits  and  listens.”  Even  the  Union  Seminary  Lectures 
on  Christian  Worship,  slight  as  they  were,  were  provided  with  bibliog- 
raphies of  the  subjects  treated,  thus  making  materials  for  further  study 
available.  From  the  present  book  the  student  would  hardly  ever  learn 
how  obscure  the  early  history  of  worship  really  is;  and  the  stimulat- 
ing quality  of  the  method  of  study  followed  in  such  a book  as  Bishop 
John  Wordsworth’s  Ministry  of  Grace  is  quite  wanting  here. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  on  the  contrary  dogmatic  throughout. 
The  homilies  are  not  even  hortatory,  and  they  leave  the  student  without 
an  opportunity  of  appeal.  We  find,  for  example,  such  dicta  as  these: 
“To  say  that  without  responsive  worship  the  congregation  ‘only  sits 
and  listens’  is  ridiculous”  (16)  ; “The  world  will  never  be  converted 
by  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  nor  by  the  men  that  habitually  use  them” 
(26).  Must  we  infer  that  liturgies  is  not  one  of  the  theological  dis- 
ciplines that  tends  to  enlarge  the  heart? 

Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 

The  Preacher.  By  the  Reverend  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Sociology  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1909.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  pp. 
380.  Price  $1.50  net. 
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This  volume  is  the  companion  to  the  book  published  by  Dr.  Hoyt  in 
1905,  entitled  “The  Work  of  Preaching”.  The  latter  lectures  deal  more 
particularly  with  the  technique  of  sermon  preparation.  This  present 
series  of  lectures  deals  with  the  person,  the  message  and  the  method 
of  the  preacher.  Part  First  suggests  the  supreme  importance  of  per- 
sonality, and  especially  in  preaching.  Its  second  chapter  deals  with  the 
enrichment  of  personality;  the  remaining  chapters  with  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  preacher.  They  contain  most  helpful 
suggestions  in  the  method  of  developing  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life. 

Part  Second  deals  with  the  message  of  the  preacher,  suggesting  its 
authority,  its  aim  and  its  contents.  This  part  will  be  less  satisfactory 
to  some  than  the  preceding  chapters.  This  will  be  due  to  a divergence 
of  theological  view.  They  may  question  what  is  said  as  to  the  source 
of  the  preacher’s  “authority” ; they  may  give  another  definition  to  the 
aim  of  his  message,  and  differently  describe  its  content;  yet  all  will 
agree  with  the  author’s  insistence  upon  a prophetic  spirit,  upon  the 
need  of  preaching  a living  Christ,  upon  the  aim  of  securing  the  more 
abundant  life,  and  upon  the  present  need  of  emphasizing  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Lord. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  book  may  perhaps  be  judged  as  most  helpful 
of  all.  It  deals  with  Evangelistic,  Expository  and  Doctrinal  Preaching, 
with  two  appended  chapters  upon  Ethical  Sermons  and  the  Ethics  of 
Pulpit  Speech.  The  suggestions  in  relation  to  Evangelistic  preaching, 
while  few,  are  practical : the  lecture  on  Expository  preaching  is  most 
admirable,  and  its  substance  should  be  presented  to  every  class  of  theo- 
logical students.  What  the  author  has  to  say  as  to  Doctrinal  Preaching 
and  Ethical  Sermons  is  likewise  timely.  In  the  matter  of  “The  Ethics 
of  Pulpit  Speech”,  the  truthfulness  of  the  message,  the  truthfulness  of 
the  person  and  the  demand  for  practical  speech,  summarize  the  content 
of  a brief  but  interesting  discussion. 

All  in  all  this  second  volume  will  prove  to  be  of  equal  value  with  that 
which  dealt  with  the  work  of  preaching,  and  will  prove  to  be  a helpful 
book  both  for  the  class  room  and  the  study. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Training  the  Teacher.  By  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  Antoinette  A. 
Lamoreaux,  B.L.,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Marion 
Lawrance.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School  Times  Company. 
Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  270.  Price  $0.50  net. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  practically  the  only  agency  to  which  is  now 
entrusted  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  Its  most  difficult 
problem  is  that  of  securing  a sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified 
teachers.  To  meet  this  great  need  classes  are  being  established  in 
various  schools  for  teacher  training.  It  is  for  the  use  of  such  classes 
that  this  hand  book  has  been  prepared.  Its  authors  are  well  qualified, 
by  wide  experience,  for  the  task  undertaken ; and  their  work  has  been 
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approved  as  a “first  standard  course”  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  by  Dr.  Schauffier,  and  consists  of  in- 
struction relative  to  the  Bible  presented  in  twenty  lessons  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  closing  with  a brief  chapter  on  “How  the 
Bible  came  to  us”,  by  Dr.  Ira  M.  Price.  The  second  section  is  entitled 
“The  Pupil”  and  is  in  essence  a brief  study  in  psychology,  in  which 
Mrs.  Lamoreaux  describes  the  working  of  the  mind  at  various  ages 
and  under  different  conditions.  In  the  third  section,  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
speaks  of  “The  Teacher”,  and  gives  a suggestive  study  in  pedagogy, 
outlining  and  applying  certain  fundamental  educational  principles.  The 
fourth  section  is  a study  of  the  modern  Sabbath  School,  by  Marion 
Lawrance,  whose  long  service  enables  him  to  write  helpfully  of  the 
equipment  and  organization  and  work  of  “The  School”. 

Altogether  the  volume  will  be  found  of  great  value,  not  only  for 
teacher  training  classes,  but  to  every  teacher  and  officer  of  the  Sabbath 
School. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Saint  Peter.  By  Richard  Arnold  Greene.  Boston  : Sherman,  French 
& Company.  1909.  Cloth,  i2mo.  Pp.  47. 

This  little  book  is  dedicated  by  the  author,  “with  love  and  gratitude”, 
to  his  brother,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr.,  D.D.  It  evidently  is  de- 
signed to  be  a companion  volume  to  the  famous  poem,  by  Frederic  W. 
H.  Myers,  entitled  “Saint  Paul”.  Not  only  is  it  printed  and  bound  in 
the  same  style  as  the  Macmillan,  1905,  edition  of  the  latter  poem,  not 
only  does  the  writer  adopt  the  same  scheme  of  versification,  rhyme, 
stanzas,  and  grouping  of  stanzas,  but  there  is  a certain  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  general  design  and  scope  of  the  poem.  Saint  Peter  is 
made  to  reveal  his  own  heart,  his  conscious  unworthiness,  his  passion- 
ate devotion  to  Christ.  Glimpses  are  given  of  his  personal  experiences, 
from  his  call  to  “catch  men”,  to  the  anticipation  of  his  predicted  cruci- 
fixion, and  of  the  triumph  of  his  Master’s  name.  Among  these  epi- 
sodes are  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  rebuke,  the  transfiguration, 
the  resurrection,  the  commission,  Pentecost,  the  scene  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate,  the  punishment  of  Ananias,  the  vision  at  Joppa.  All  are  treated 
with  a light  and  delicate  touch,  and  together  form  a sketch  of  the  life 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  Simon  who  becomes  Peter 
the  Saint.  These  thoughtful  verses  will  be  especially  interesting  to 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  poem  by  Mr.  Myers. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking.  By  Gren- 
ville Kleiser.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company.  New  York.  1909. 
Pp.  421.  8vo.  $1.25  net. 
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Professor  Kleiser  has  given  in  this  book  clearly  and  concisely  some 
helpful  suggestions  and  exercises  for  developing  the  power  of  the  pub- 
lic speaker  in  a rational,  normal  way.  He  recognizes  that  the  speak- 
er’s power  depends  upon  his  personality,  and  the  adequate  expression 
of  that  personality;  and  gives  practical  directions  for  training  the  voice, 
memory,  imagination  and  sympathy,  and  for  acquiring  a vocabulary  and 
a fund  of  illustrations.  The  book  contains  a large  amount  of  well 
chosen  literature  for  practice.  H.  W.  Smith. 

Biology  and  Its  Makers  ; with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations ; by 
Wm.  A.  Locy,  Ph.D.„  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. New  York:  Henry  Holt  & Co.  1908. 

This  is  the  best  up-to-date  general  summary  of  what  has  become  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  sciences.  For  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as 
for  the  specialists,  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  readable  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  most  useful  work  that  has  recently  appeared  in  its 
field.  Here  are  presented  to  us  in  historical  parade,  the  great  problems 
that  puzzled  and  fascinated  humanity,  the  men  who  helped,  or  sometimes 
hindered  and  retarded  their  solution,  the  inner  merits  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  and  the  methods  which  succeeded ; struck  off  in  brief,  and  with 
charming  portraits,  with  finger-nail  biographies,  so  that  we  can  grasp 
the  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  know  face-to-face  the  great  men, 
and  know  what  each  did  for  science,  and  what  science  or  politics  did 
for  or  against  the  man. 

The  questions  thus  treated  are  those  which  are  now,  and  shall  always 
be,  dominant  in  humanity’s  struggle  for  intelligence  and  for  existence. 
Well  may  we  wonder  why  good  men  in  olden  time  opposed  such  inves- 
tigations, and  long  time  arrested  science  at  its  very  birth,  often  in  the 
name  of  religion.  As  a lover  of  the  Bible  I should  express  my  satis- 
faction that  it  never  was  responsible  for  such  pietistic  savagery;  it 
honors  the  scholarship  of  Moses  and  Daniel,  and  the  “experimental  re- 
search” of  King  Solomon ; and  we  know  who  said,  “Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ; 
yet  I say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.” 

The  most  difficult  steps  in  Biology  were  the  first:  What  is  life?  (not 
yet  answered).  Why  do  men  eat,  drink,  breathe?  Why  do  they  get 
sick,  and  why  should  medicine  be  taken?  Much  time  was  necessarily 
spent  in  studying  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  in  comparative 
anatomy,  preliminary  to  the  study  of  physiology.  And  then  came  the 
problem  of  the  blood,  and  its  movements;  the  meaning  of  heart,  liver, 
pancreas,  nerves,  etc.,  microscopic  work;  and  growth  in  its  varying 
stages;  sexuality,  embryology,  heredity;  the  relations  of  animals  and 
plants  with  each  other;  of  all  with  man,  and  thus  coming  close  to  man’s 
relation  with  his  Maker,  and  with  eternity;  also,  disease-infection,  and 
its  relations  to  germs,  and  bacteriology.  In  our  time  all  the  problems 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  Evolution,  which  forms  the  second,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume. 
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Very  little  criticism  is  needed  for  such  a book;  but  we  are  sorry  that 
so  little  mention  is  made  of  the  older  American  workers;  true  theirs 
was  largely  field-work,  and  America  was  not  hospitable  to  the  publi- 
cation of  elaborate  and  expensive  books.  But  Asa  Gray,  and  Leidy, 
and  Reilly,  and  many  others  were  worthy  of  mention;  due  honor  is 
paid  to  Cope.  And  the  younger  Americans,  of  the  experimental  science 
Faith,  are  duly  heralded.  We  observe  only  one  erratum,  p.  266,  where 
“sarcode”  gets  a wrong  explanation ; it  means  flesh-like  substance. 
Whilst  the  book  is  very  severe  on  mediaeval  hostility  to  science,  on  the 
part  of  ecclesiastics,  it  does  not  rub  in  this  sort  of  criticism  as  to  later 
times ; though  it  gives  enough  to  show  that  nobody  helps  religion  by 
hindering  scientific  speculation,  whilst  it  is  equally  true  that  investigators 
hurt  their  own  cause  when  they  make  it  an  occasion  for  attacks  upon 
faith  or  morality. 

Princeton.  G.  Macloskie. 

Peace  and  Happiness.  By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.C. 
New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1909.  Pp.  386.  Price  $1.50 
net. 

Lord  Avebury,  who  has  a quarter  of  a page  of  titles,  honorary  de- 
grees, and  other  honors,  is  better  known  to  the  public  as  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
the  author  of  the  well  known  book  on  “The  Pleasures  of  Life”.  His 
latest  book,  written  in  his  old  age,  is  intended  for  popular  reading,  and 
it  gives  full  evidence  of  the  sanity,  common  sense,  learning  and  gen- 
uinely religious  feeling  in  the  possession  of  which  he  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  preeminent.  It  comprises  essays  on  such  subjects  as  “The 
Body,”  “The  Mind,”  “Kindness,”  “Education,”  “The  Dread  of  Nature,” 
“The  Peace  of  Mind,”  and  “The  Peace  of  Nations.”  The  book  is  worth 
having  if  only  for  the  wise  counsel  it  offers  in  its  concluding  chapter 
on  “The  Peace  of  Nations,”  which  we  wish  every  school-boy  and 
school-girl  in  America  might  read.  The  wealth  of  quotations  and 
allusions  in  the  book  is  amazing.  Perhaps  the  author,  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  average  mind,  sometimes  approaches  too  near  the  trite  and 
commonplace ; but  his  book  in  its  general  scope  and  make-up  is  ex- 
cellent, and  we  venture  modestly  to  offer  our  word  of  high  commenda- 
tion concerning  it. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

The  Miller  and  the  Toad.  By  Richard  Clifton.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  & Co.,  1909.  Pp.  220.  Price,  $1.20  (net.) 

This  is  one  of  those  books  that  are  hard  to  classify.  One  does  not 
know  whether  to  regard  it  as  fiction  or  theology.  It  is  of  little  value 
from  either  point  of  view.  Viewed  as  fiction  it  is  unpleasing,  without 
the  slightest  ray  of  real  humor;  and  viewed  as  theology  it  is  radically 
and  hopelessly  heretical.  As  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  the  author  is 
a peculiar  sort  of  Unitarian,  who  regards  Jesus  as  the  only  Deity,  His 
divinity  being  merely  the  consummate  natural  product  of  the  perfections 
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that  reside  in  humanity  and  that  are  gradually  being  brought  to  light 
through  evolution.  The  person  of  the  Father  is  to  him  a myth;  he 
does  not  mention  the  Holy  Spirit;  there  are  in  his  view  no  miracles, 
and  no  prophecy  worthy  the  name;  he  regards  the  Old  Testament  as 
a mass  of  superstitions;  he  scoffs  at  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through 
the  shedding  of  blood;  he  pronounces  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
“cruel”;  he  denies  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  And  so  on.  More  need 
not  be  said.  Our  summary  of  the  work  is  the  oft-quoted  remark  as- 
cribed to  Lincoln : “Doubtless  by  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing  this 
thing  will  be  very  well  liked.” 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

The  Logical  and  Historical  Inaccuracies  of  the  Hon.  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  In  His  Review  of  the  Lutheran  Letter  of  Protest  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  T.  Dau.  Pamphlet;  pp.  40. 
Concordia  Publishing  House;  St.  Louis.  1908.  Ten  cents. 

This  is  an  able  and  trenchant  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cockran 
delivered  before  the  First  American  Catholic  Missionary  Congress  in 
Chicago  last  November  in  which  the  speaker  defended  the  thesis  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed  does  not  militate  against  loyalty  to  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  and  American  institutions  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
who  in  matters  of  faith  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff. We  cannot  but  feel,  however,  in  spite  of  the  logical  inconsistency  in 
the  patriotism  of  an  American  citizen  who  yields  a paramount  submis- 
sion to  a foreign  potentate  who  theoretically  claims  a temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  control  over  his  subjects,  that  the  fear  of  Professor  Dau 
of  the  dire  effects  to  the  American  Commonwealth  of  the  possible 
ascendancy  of  Romish  influences  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States  is 
practically  unwarranted.  What  would  happen  if  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  were  devout  Roman  Catholics  seems  to  us  somewhat  like  the 
question  “If  the  sky  were  to  fall  would  we  all  catch  larks?”  We  have 
no  fear  whatever  that  the  days  of  Boniface  VIII  or  of  Philip  II  are 
ever  to  return,  and  particularly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
However,  Professor  Dau’s  pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading  by  those 
who  believe  that  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

A Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  James  C.  Fer- 
nald,  L.H.D.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Co.  New  York  and  London. 
1908. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  suggestive,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  to  obviate 
many  of  the  errors  of  antecedent  English  grammars  by  making  the 
volume,  in  the  best  sense,  an  available  one  for  the  needs  of  the  English 
student.  Avoiding  the  error  of  preventing  a treatment  of  the  subject 
purely  theoretical,  technical  and  formal,  and,  also,  the  error  of  reducing 
the  treatment  to  one  adapted  only  to  the  demands  of  the  kindergarten,  it 
offers  a discussion  sufficiently  scientific  to  answer  the  claims  of  schol- 
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arship,  and  sufficiently  practical  to  answer  the  claims  of  the  average  man. 
It  is  the  same  helpful  and  wholesome  aim  which  Dr.  Fernald  has  ex- 
hibited in  his  .“Students  Standard  Dictionary”  and  his  “English  Syno- 
nyms” to  enable,  as  he  says,  “any  intelligent  person  to  find  his  own 
way,  by  its  teachings,  to  a correct  working  knowledge  of  English”. 

What  Professor  Whitney  called,  “The  Essentials  of  English  Grammar” 
are  presented  with  “the  least  possible  encumbrance  of  grammatical 
machinery”.  Rightly  excluding  the  traditional  topics  of  Orthography 
and  Prosody,  as  properly  outside  the  province  of  grammar  proper,  the 
author  discusses  the  subject  under  the  two  cardinal  divisions — The 
Parts  of  Speech,  and,  The  Building  of  the  Sentence,  or,  using  the  old 
nomenclature,  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

Under  the  first  of  these  Divisions,  the  discussion  of  the  verb  is  espec- 
ially satisfactory,  while,  in  the  second  Division — The  Building  of  the 
Sentence — there  is  an  admirable  combination  of  the  rhetorical  and  purely 
grammatical. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  book  which  is  deserving  of  special 
emphasis  and  praise — the  numerous  and  carefully  selected  lists  of  ref- 
erences from  the  best  English  and  Classical  authors,  illustrating  the  re- 
spective topics  presented,  and  connecting  the  whole  province  of  Etymol- 
ogy and  Syntax  with  the  best  native  and  foreign  literature.  Nothing 
is  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  ingenuous  student  as 
well  as  to  show  that  all  the  various  departments  of  English  study — 
grammatical,  textual,  rhetorical,  linguistic  and  literary,  stand  upon  a 
common  foundation,  are  pervaded  by  a common  spirit,  and,  with  some 
legitimate  independence  of  method,  seek  to  subserve  the  same  great 
end — the  making  of  an  English  scholar. 

Dr.  Fernald’s  treatise  is  thus  to  be  commended  as  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  English  studies. 

Princeton.  Theodore  W.  Hunt. 

A Parable  of  the  Rose  and  other  Poems.  By  Lyman  Whitney 
Allen.  Pp.  146.  $1.25  net.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  author  of  the  forty  or  fifty  poems  comprised  in  this  collection  is 
the  honored  pastor  of  a Reformed  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  he 
achieved  some  distinction  a number  of  years  ago  by  securing  a prize  of 
$1,000  from  the  New  York  Herald  for  a poem  on  Lincoln  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  its  third  edition.  While  Dr.  Allen  is  not  of  course 
to  be  considered  a poet  of  the  first  order,  he  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
true  poet,  and  the  present  little  volume  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 
If  it  be  universally  true,  as  Plato  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  “poets 
utter  great  and  wise  things  which  they  do  not  themselves  understand”, 
it  may  not  necessarily  involve  an  impeachment  of  our  own  wit  that 
we  are  occasionally  at  a loss  to  determine  what  our  author’s  precise 
thought  is.  There  is  sometimes  a reminder  of  Browning’s  frequent 
obscurity — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  profundity — in  Dr.  Allen’s  lines. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 


